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In the event of war between Great Britain and France the first and 
most important part of the struggle would be for the command of 
the sea. Should Great Britain succeed in retaining the command of 
the sea, France would thereby be reduced to a condition of im- 
potence so far as offensive operations are concerned, and would 
sooner or later be obliged to submit to the will of her rival, although, 
it is true, the war might last for a long time. If, on the other 
hand, France should succeed in wresting from Great Britain the 
command of the sea, and in keeping it, Great Britain would be so 
much more hopeless and impotent than France in similar plight 
would be that the war would terminate quickly. In a word, France, 
even without the command of the sea or anything approaching to it, 
remains capable of prolonged resistance, firstly, because she is a self- 
supporting country ; secondly, because the French national sentiment 
and strength are already concentrated within her borders; and 
thirdly, because she stands among the best equipped of the military 
Powers; while Great Britain, deprived of the command of the sea, 
would collapse with relative rapidity, firstly, because she is in no sense 
a self-supporting country ; secondly, because her national sentiment 
and strength are scattered over the world, and cannot be concentrated 
save by way of the sea; and thirdly, because she is not a military 
Power according to the standard set up by Germany, France, Russia, 
and Austria-Hungary. 

These are truisms, but I recite them here in order to recall to the 
reader how vitally important it is for Great Britain never to lose the 
command of the sea, and, in peace time, to take such steps as may 
justify her in being able to count upon retaining the command in 
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war. I believe that in neglecting, as she now does, the offensively 
defensive value of the Channel Islands she is deliberately wasting 
one of the most favouring features of her general strategical position ; 
a feature, moreover, which is far more favouring now than it has 
ever been hitherto, and which must become far more favouring in 
the future than it is even now. Let us see briefly what the general 
strategical position in the southern home seas is, and what would 
there be the objects and methods of Great Britain’s naval strategy 
upon the outbreak of war with her nearest neighbour. 

Upon her Atlantic seaboard France possesses two naval ports of 
the first rank, and two only, Brest and Cherbourg. Both of them 
derive additional significance from the fact that they lie close to the 
main highway of British sea-borne trade. Both of them are within a 
few hours’ steam of the coast of England, Brest being about 110 
miles from the Lizard, the nearest English point, and about 140 
from Plymcuth; and Cherbourg being about seventy miles from 
Portland, and about 100 from Portsmouth. A modern cruiser from 
Brest could, in other words, appear off Plymouth Hoe in seven hours, 
or a modern destroyer from Brest could reach Plymouth Sound in 
less than six hours; while a cruiser from Cherbourg could sight 
Southsea in five hours, or a destroyer from the same port could 
anchor at Spithead in four, France has two other naval ports on 
her Atlantic seaboard ; but, for several reasons, neither of them will 
be likely to play any leading part in a war with Great Britain, so 
long at least as Britain’s maritime supremacy remains substantially 
unbroken. Lorient, at the entrance of the Scorff into the Blavet, 
on the coast of Morbihan, besides being a second-class naval arsenal 
only, is not a fit port for a considerable fleet of heavy ships, and is 
much farther than Brest from the nearest point of England and from 
the great trade routes ; and Rochefort, also a second-class arsenal, on 
the Charente, besides being still further removed from the great 
trade routes, is hampered in its usefulness by the fact that its 
approaches are encumbered with shoals and banks. 

The first great naval movements of France against Great Britain 
would, therefore, naturally originate from Cherbourg and Brest. 
Each is, or could be rendered, almost impregnable ; each is full of 
stores, resources, guns, and ships; each has roomy and safe 
anchorages, and splendid docks, basins, and workshops ; and each, in 
war time, could fit out, send to sea, and, pace the enemy, keep at sea 
a formidable and well found squadron. 

If you draw on the map a straight line between Cherbourg and 
Brest, or if you mark out on the chart the nearest course for a ship 
between Cherbourg and Brest, you will see that both the straight 
line and the course run right through the group known as the 
Channel Islands. You will also perceive that no heavy vessel passing 
between Cherbourg and Brest, and inside of the Channel Islands, 
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can avoid going within long gunshot of at least two of them, 
Alderney being less than thirteen miles’ from Cape La Hougue, and 
Jersey only about twenty miles from the nearest point of the main- 
land of the Manche, to which heavy vessels cannot approach very 
closely. You will further note that, should a vessel desiring to pass 
from Cherbourg to Brest elect to take a route outside of the Channel 
Islands she must make a very considerable détour, which in war 
time will expose her to great risks if a hostile fleet be watching for 
her in the Channel, and especially if that fleet be in wireless 
electrical communication not only with Alderney and Guernsey but 
also with its look-out scouts. Thus you will arrive at the conclusion 
that, even if they were only properly gunned, the Channel Islands, 
in time of war, might throw serious difficulties in the way of sea 
communication between the two large French Atlantic ports, and 
might go far towards paralysing any attempt of the commanders-in- 
chief at the two places to combine their squadrons. 

But I have now drifted somewhat ahead of my immediate subject, 
and must go about to regain a position whence I can endeavour to 
forecast what would be Great Britain’s objects and naval methods if 
she hoped not merely to perplex and hamper French plans of con- 
centration, but also to bring to an early and satisfactory issue the 
hypothetical war. 

Cherbourg, as I have said, is, roughly, one hundred miles from 
Portsmouth, one of our great naval bases, and seventy from Portland, 
which, though not an arsenal, is now, in some sense, a regular station 
for the fleet. Brest is very much further than Cherbourg is from 
either Portsmouth or Portland; and thus, in case of hostilities, 
Portsmouth would become the natural home base for a British 
squadron watching or operating against Cherbourg, just as, to the 
westward, Plymouth, because it is much nearer than Portsmouth is 
to Brest, would become the natural home base for a British squadron 
watching or operating against the formidable Breton arsenal. From 
Brest Plymouth is 140 miles or thereabouts, while Portsmouth is 
more than 250. 

The probable course of procedure, upon hostilities becoming 
imminent, would be the despatch from Spithead of the largely rein- 
forced Portsmouth flotilla of destroyers, accompanied, or quickly 
followed, by a squadron of fast cruisers. Some of the cruisers would 
take up a station off Cherbourg, say on or near a curved line running 
round from Granville to the mouth of the Seine ; others would steam 
up and down in the Channel, so as to look out for French ships and, 
at the same time, form a chain of signallers between the cruisers 
round Cherbourg and the Portsmouth division of the fleet, which, 
when not itself cruising, would refresh at Spithead or Portland. The 
destroyers, together, perhaps, with one or two larger craft and some 
torpedo boats, would form the inshore squadron near Cherbourg ; and 
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it would be their business, if the French ventured out, to communi- 
cate the fact, and the enemy’s course and apparent intentions, to the 
cruisers, and through them to the Portsmouth division of the fleet. 
It would also be their business, in that case, to dog and try to harass 
the French, and to use all arts to delay them pending the arrival on 
the spot of a force competent to deal with them decisively. Ifthe 
French did not come out it would be the business of the destroyers 
to carry on the work of commercial blockade, to worry the enemy in 
his ports, to stop all coast-wise traffic, and to obtain and report 
information. From Plymouth an observation of Brest would be 
carried on ina similar manner. I need not consider details. Whether 
one or more Channel fleets would be employed; whether those fleets 
would keep mainly at sea, or would lie at anchor with banked fires— 
those and kindred questions are immaterial, and need not be now 
debated. The important point is that, by some modification of the 
methods which I have here outlined, Great Britain would seek to 
watch Cherbourg and Brest, with the objects, firstly, of snapping up 
anything that might issue from them; secondly, of preventing any- 
thing from entering them from the sea; thirdly, of stopping French 
maritime trade in the neighbourhood; and, fourthly, of gaining 
useful information for ulterior purposes. And the brunt of all this 
work, along the French coast, would have to be done by fast light 
craft, including cruisers, with their boats, destroyers, and torpedo 
boats. 

Now, while destroyers and kindred craft are, in many respects, 
suitable for the in-shore work of a modern squadron of observation, 
they are, it must be admitted, placed at great disadvantage if they 
have to do that work, especially for considerable periods of time, at 
a long distance from their base. An in-shore flotilla, watching 
Cherbourg, would, as has been seen, be at least four hours’ steam 
from its base at Portsmouth. That four hours’ steam would become 
six hours’ or even ten hours’ for a partially disabled craft—a 
destroyer, for example, with one broken screw-shaft, or with leaky 
boiler tubes, or with damages along or near her water line. Nor is 
there at present any place nearer than Portsmouth where she could 
repair such defects. There are not the necessary facilities in the 
Channel Islands ; and if there were such facilities, or if the depdt 
ship, Vulcan, were at hand with her forges, her artificers, and her 
materials, there is no anchorage in which the injured craft could lie 
in safety and be nursed by her big mother. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds have been poured into the sea at Alderney in pursuance 
of an ill-designed and now discredited scheme to make Braye 
harbour into a fortified port, suitable for men-of-war. Even if Braye 
harbour were all that it was ever intended to be it could nowadays be 
shelled from Cape La Hougue, supposing that the French should 
deem it worth while to mount very heavy guns there and make 
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provision for giving them the necessary elevation. As a matter of 
fact Braye harbour is not, and never has been, what it was intended 
to make it; and it is in such an unsatisfactory and dangerous 
condition that commanding officers of destroyers, when among the 
Channel Islands, often deliberately avoid it, and lie instead, as 
those of two divisions have lain this summer, in an open bay on the 
west side of Sark, or in some other natural anchorage. 

It is not only for repairs that destroyers on in-shore blockading duty 
would have to quit their station. They frequently need coal ; and their 
people frequently need rest. They might, of course, if the weather 
were propitious, coal from colliers without going far from their post of 
observation ; but coaling from a collier is a very risky business for such 
a delicate craft as a destroyer, except in still water. And there are no 
places in the Channel Islands where colliers and destroyers could lie 
in safety, supposing that the French torpedo boats and submarines 
were half as active as the traditions of the French navy lead us to 
suppose that they would be. Alderney, I repeat, is useless, The 
island is studded with forts, as any inquirer may see for himself. 
They are chiefly forts dating from the days of the Palmerston 
foolishness. Should some member of the new House of Commons 
desire to know what modern guns are mounted in them, let him ask 
a question. I, for my part, should not like to make public what I 
have ascertained about the armament of the works. As for Guernsey 
and Jersey, I believe it is notorious that they do not possess one 
heavy modern gun between them, and that such old defences as they 
have are no longer ofthe slightest value. Neither St. Helier nor 
St. Peter Port would, as they stand at present, be safe in war time 
from a raid by French torpedo boats, and all vessels lying in or near 
them would be exposed to be sunk. For, be it remembered, there 
are French torpedo boats at other places than Cherbourg and Brest 
along the coast. In time, no doubt, we could run many of them to 
earth and make an end of them ; but at the beginning of a war, no 
matter how alert we might be, we could not hope to keep them all 
in port, or catch every one that ventured out. There are far too 
many for that. And if a destroyer could not lie in reasonable safety 
anywhere in the Channel Islands, bow could her crew rest and refresh 
themselves there? Yet rest and refreshment the people must have, 
particularly after hard work at high tension. Noone who has not 
knocked about at sea in manceuvres in destroyers and torpedo boats 
knows what the strain, mental and physical, is. Few men could 
stand it for many days in succession. Indeed, it is probable that in 
our next naval war we shall have to solve the difficulty by having 
two ships’ companies for each destroyer, and by letting them rest 
turn and turn about. 

Let me hasten to say that I do not advocate the fortification of 
the Channel Islands against a set attack on the part of the French, 
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or any other possible enemies. On the contrary, my view is that if 
the French can see their way to seizing any of the Channel Islands 
in the next war it is wise to permit them to seize them with as 
little bloodshed as possible. They would be of no use to France 
during the war; after the war they would quietly revert to us, 
supposing that we were victorious; and, if we were, unhappily, not 
victorious, France could exact them as part of her spoils, whether 
she had first seized them or not. She could not, in any case, hold 
them as against us, unless she had command of the sea. No; 
certainly I do not want to see the Channel Islands, or any of them, 
fortified against invasion. The fleet is their fortress against invasion, 
as it is England’s. What I do advocate is that, since in the Channel 
Islands we have a possible base, comparatively close at hand, for 
offensive operations in war time against Cherbourg and against the 
naval combinations dependent upon that port and Brest ; and since 
also, as I have incidentally pointed out, the islands, if properly 
fitted for the purpose, would go far towards preventing any easy 
junction of the Cherbourg and Brest squadrons, therefore it behoves 
us to utilise to the full their natural strategic advantages, which, by- 
the-by, are at present not utilised in any practical way whatsoever. 
There are, of course, military garrisons in Jersey, Guernsey, and 
Alderney ; and in all the islands there are militia laws which are 
capable of providing quite as many and quite as good land-service 
troops as the places are likely to need. But the islands have no 
modern guns worth mentioning; and such guns and works as they 
do possess are distributed rather with a view to purely defensive 
ends than in accordance with any scheme for offensive operations 
against the enemy, or for hampering communication between his two 
great naval depots. I believe that this state of things might with 
wisdom be altered; nor do I think that very great expense need be 
incurred over the matter, in any case not nearly so much as has 
been already incurred in the, to my mind, absolutely futile work of 
defending Alderney alone. 

It seems to me, after careful and prolonged study on the spot, 
that in the stretch of water lying between Guernsey and Sark we 
have the kernel or heart of a most invaluable naval position. That 
stretch of water measures, roughly, eight miles on the north, 
between St. Sampson, Guernsey, and Bec du Nez, Sark, and nine 
miles on the south, between St. Martin’s Point, Guernsey, and the 
Sark cliffs above Port Gorée. The eastern boundary is formed by 
the craggy island of Sark, which has an average and nearly continu- 
ous height of about 300 feet, and which is between three and four 
miles long. The western boundary is formed by the only slightly 
and in places less lofty island of Guernsey, and is almost eight miles 
long. In the midst of the expanse are the islands of Herm and 
Jethou, both of which are also fairly lofty, and, especially to the 
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northward, a number of islets and rocks; and near the middle of the 
Guernsey boundary of the sheet of water is the flourishing town of 
St. Peter Port, a couple of miles to the north of which are the town 
and harbour of St. Sampson. This last faces and is commanded by 
Herm, at a distance of three miles; while St. Peter Port similarly 
fronts and is commanded by Jethou, at a distance of four: so that 
the position may, with sufficient clearness, be set up in type as 


follows :-— 
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A, F ort Doyle. B, St. Martin's Point. C, St. Sampson, D, St. Peter Port. 
E, Bee du Nez. F, Port Gorée. G, Breeqhou I, H, Jethou I. 
I, North point of Herm. J, South point of Herm. K, Anchorages suitable for destroyers, &2. 


Here we have about thirty square miles of water and islets, amid 
which are numerous anchorages, some of which could be used by 
destroyers and torpedo boats in any wind, and all of which would be 
good at any state of the tide. On the east we have Sark, a lofty, 
flat-topped island, exceedingly difficult of access on account of the 
steepness of its cliffs. In the middle we have Herm and Jethou, 
islands presenting on the whole somewhat similar characteristics ; 
and on the east we have Guernsey, with two small though decent 
harbours into which destroyers could at all times enter. To fit the 
position to play a very leading part indeed in any future war with 
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France remarkably little seems to be requisite. The anchorages 
have to be protected ; a depot (by which I mean stores, magazines, 
and an adequate repairing establishment for destroyers) has to be 
created somewhere within the area ; a proper day and night signalling 
system, not only within the area, but also north-eastward to the 
Casquets and Alderney, and south-eastward to Jersey and the Ecrehos, 
has to be arranged and got into working order ; anda certain number 
of search lights have to be provided, both as part of the signalling 
system and for those purposes of defence for which search lights are 
more particularly employed. This is not a very expensive pro- 
gramme; nor is it one which would take many months to carry out ; 
and it is a programme which ought to be begun to-morrow. It can- 
not, I feel, be ever carried out so as to fully effect all its objects, if 
its commencement be postponed until war seems imminent. In 
those days there will be such panicky demands from a hundred other 
quarters for guns, ammunition, engines, and search-lights that, in the 
confusion, it will inevitably happen that some of the soundest claims 
will be lost sight of, and only the noisiest claims will be noticed. 
Moreover for such a piece of strategical machinery to be efficacious 
it should be in full running order; and those who have to work it in 
war time should be already familiar with its ways and its possibilities. 

The protection of all the anchorages could be secured by guns om 
Jethou, Herm, and Sark. Jethou is, I believe, already the property 
of the War Office, which purchased it some years ago for defensive 
purposes, but has never done anything with it. Herm is held by a 
German gentleman, who has a house on the island. Sark is a little 
self-governing dependency of Guernsey, with its own seigneur. 
Fixed heavy gun positions seem unnecessary and even disadvan- 
tageous, save in Jethou, which is very small. In Herm, and 
especially in Sark, which has a nearly level summit, from which in 
numerous places both sides of the island can be commanded simulta- 
neously, it would be more economical and effective to use some 
modification of the Waldemar-Lillioswic railway battery, an inven- 
tion which permits of the heaviest guns being mounted on mobile 
carriages and moved rapidly from point to point. If the necessary 
‘ battery railways’ were laid down in Herm along the highest part 
of the island, and in Sark along the island’s entire length, about 
three 8-inch and half a dozen 6-inch quickfirers, with, of course, 
smaller weapons, should suffice to render the whole extent of water 
between Guernsey and Sark secure from any sudden French raid, 
and therefore a safe resort and place of refreshment in war time for 
destroyers and their people. There should, in addition, be search- 
lights low down at A, B, E, F, H, and 1, to cover the approaches to the 
anchorage. Its safety would naturally depend not only upon the 
guns and lights overlooking it, but also upon the degree of watchful- 
ness maintained outside it by the cruisers in the Channel, by the 
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detached destroyers off Cherbourg and Brest, and by the signal staff 
in Jersey and Alderney, and on the Ecrehos and Casquets; and that 
signal staff is at present non-existent. But it could be very easily 
established and made efficient. Its material should consist of 
apparatus for wireless telegraphy, search-lights which can be also 
used for flashing intelligence by the Morse code, semaphore towers, 
flags, and rockets. Sark would be the proper centre of this signalling 
system and the headquarters of the station. The only other work 
required would be the establishment, somewhere within the area, of 
a depot for the care and repair of destroyers and torpedo boats, and 
for their supply with coal, stores, and ammunition. If cheapness 
were the main object, such a depot could be formed at St. Sampson ; 
if efficiency rather were aimed at, a better place for such a depét 
would be a considerable patch of beach and shallow water which is to 
be found at the back of Herm, on the west. There the necessary 
buildings could be easily erected ; and the necessary work could be 
carried on, away from observation and from any possible supervision 
by spies. 

Let us suppose such a depot and station to have been created and 
to be in thorough working order before the outbreak of war with 
France. We should then have a base within fifty miles, or two and a 
half hours’ steam, from Cherbourg, and within 140 miles, or five and 
a half hours’ steam, from Brest. If a squadron issued from Cherbourg 
the fact would be signalled from the cruisers and from Alderney, and 
should be known in Sark within a few minutes; and the squadron, 
no matter in which direction it might proceed, could be immedi- 
ately caught and followed up by fresh destroyers, while the wearied 
scouts from off the port could return at once for a needed rest. 
There would be no possible chance for the Cherbourg squadron to 
escape observation, and to vanish for a time into space, to reappear, 
perbaps, unexpectedly in the Bay of Biscay or the North Sea. Sark 
is little or no closer to Brest than Plymouth is, but it is in a much 
more useful direction. The process of catching and following up a 
squadron from Brest, the movements of which would be reported by 
the cruisers through Jersey, would be less rapid, but not, I think, 
less certain. And I pity the fate of any squadron that has at its 
heels, especially at night, a considerable flotilla of fresh destroyers 
and sea-going torpedo boats. As for any junction of the Brest and 
Cherbourg squadrons, that should be quite out of the question, unless 
affairs were grievously mismanaged. And, in that connection, I may 
say in passing that the Normandy coasts are, all things considered, 
singularly free from fogs. 

But, it may be urged, would not your whole system be crippled 
if, for example, the French were to begin operations by seizing Jersey, 
Alderney, and Guernsey, orany ofthem? And could not the French 
do this, seeing that you leave those islands in their present practically 
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unfortified condition? I should reply No, to both questions. I do 
not see how an enemy, not possessed of the command of the sea, 
could seize Jersey, Guernsey or Alderney so long as, in the midst of 
those islands, lay, ready for action, a flotilla of destroyers in touch 
with a fleet or fleets in the Channel. Nor, even granting that Jersey, 
Guernsey and Alderney had been seized, would the system break 
down, provided, of course, that the depot were in Herm and not in 
Guernsey. The system would be rendered somewhat less efficient 
for the time being ; but the large islands could not be held for long 
while the British fleet maintained its supremacy ; and ere big guns 
could be mounted in Guernsey—if indeed they could be mounted 
there at all in face of the guns in Herm, Jethou, and Sark—Guernsey 
and the other large islands would be recovered and the entire system 
would be re-established. To attempt a coup de main against Sark, 
Herm, or Jethou would be hopeless. 

Naval men will, I believe, agree with me that it is well worth 
while to adopt some such plan as this for the full utilisation in war 
time of the undoubted strategical advantages which are given us by 
our possession of the Channel Islands. It may also be well to 
remember that there are no fighting men and seamen in the world 
better than those of these Norman Isles. It is the race that has 
given us the De Saumarezs, the Careys, the Durands, the Durells, the 


De Carterets, the Brocks, and the Corbets. At present the islands 
have little or nothing to remind them that they are the outposts of 
a great naval nation. They seldom see any British man-of-war save 
a wretched old gunboat which looks after the fisheries; and in con- 
sequence comparatively few of the islanders, all of whom, by the way, 
speak French as well as English, now enter the Royal Navy. 


WILLIAM LaIRD CLOWES. 





‘BALFOURIAN AMELIORATION’ IN 
IRELAND 


SHORTLY after the dissolution of the late Parliament, the Orangemen 
of the city and county of Dublin were summoned to a meeting, the 
object of which was set forth in the following words of a notice issued 
to the public Press :——‘ The attitude of the Orange Institution in 
Dublin towards Mr. Horace Plunkett and his policy of Balfourian 
amelioration will be clearly defined beyond the possibility of doubt 
or misrepresentation.’ 

Before the meeting thus convered was held, in order that no 
injustice might be done to me through any misunderstanding of my 
policy, I was invited to forward replies to three categorical questions. 
The first was, ‘Do you go forward for election as an Independent 
Unionist, or as a nominee of the discredited Unionist party?’ The 
second interrogation related to ‘lawlessness in the Church of 
England,’ and the third to the Irish University question. 

The incriminated party offered to attend the inquisition personally 
on condition that he was allowed half an hour, without interruption, 
to explain his position and that the Press were admitted. The offer 
was accepted, and the conditions were fulfilled. When the speaker 
and the Press had withdrawn, a lengthy debate took place and a 
series of resolutions was passed, from which, for the purposes of the 
present article, it is enough to quote one sentence :—‘ We condemn 
the Irish policy of Her Majesty’s Government as a betrayal of Irish 
Unionists, who have done so much to place the present Executive in 
power.’ For the rest, the resolutions went to show that the statement 
of the Government candidate for South Dublin had failed to carry 
conviction on any point, and that the Orange Institution of Dublin was 
to be ranged on the side of the Independent Unionist, ‘ even though,’ 
to quote a resolution passed on another occasion, ‘the result may be 
the loss of a seat to the Unionist party, as they [the Orangemen 
present | consider an open enemy preferable to a false friend.’ 

That the result contemplated with such complacency actually 
followed is now well known. I have shown in a letter to the Times 
that the loss of the South Dublin seat was largely to be accounted 
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for by the electioneering tactics which were employed, and which 
confused the issues before the electors. I have no personal object 
in reviving the issues of a contest in which I was beaten, and least of 
all do I wish to say a word to defend myself from the charges levelled 
against me. On the contrary, I wish I could represent my own 
shortcomings as the sole cause of my defeat. For I am now only 
concerned with the defence of an Irish policy which I did not 
initiate, but which I have done my best to support—a policy which 
has never been generally understood, and the meaning of which the 
South Dublin election is being used still further to obscure. 

The manifest object of the Independent Unionists was to prove 
that they represented a force in Ireland which must be allowed 
to dictate to the Government so much of its policy as affected their 
interests. They have succeeded in unseating a subordinate Minister, 
and they appear to see in the departure of Mr. Gerald Balfour a 
condemnation of the latter’s policy. It is hard to understand how 
any such conclusion can be drawn from the promotion to another 
post, with Cabinet rank, of a Minister who has held the Irish Office 
for a term only exceeded on two occasions since the Union. 
Supporters of ‘ Balfourian amelioration’ and ‘discredited Unionism’ 
will, on the other hand, share their satisfaction at the appointment of a 
Chief Secretary who, as private secretary of Mr. Arthur Balfour, was 
intimately associated with the initiation of the very policy which they 
have ceased to support. The Independent Unionists forget, too, that 
Lord Cadogan stays behind, whose statesmanship is not likely to miss 
so rare an opportunity of trying what effect an experiment in continuity 
may have upon Irish Government. 

The South Dublin controversy, which was not confined to that 
one constituency, but which elicited strong expressions of opinion 
from all parts of Ireland, showed that the Independent Unionists 
had no representative, and but little individual, support outside their 
own well-worked area. Nevertheless, the bitter condemnation of the 
Government, in which such a powerful duumvirate as Lord Ardilaun, 
with two newspapers, and Professor Dowden, with a quiver of apt 
quotations, was arrayed against me, misled some English opinion. 
Even the Times committed itself to the statement that the Chief 
Secretary and I had ‘driven the loyal portion of the Irish people to 
revolt.’ This charge rests upon a total misunderstanding of the con- 
structive side of the Balfourian policy, and a failure to appreciate the 
difficulties which had to be surmounted. It will be the purpose of 
these pages to submit that policy as a whole to the higher but 
unusual test of the ends of national development at which it aims. 

It must always be remembered, especially by English readers, 
that a policy of constructive effort is beset with grave and peculiar 
difficulties in Ireland. Such a policy ought to be considered or 
judged in the light of its possible developments, or, at any rate, by 
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the standard of the existing conditions with which it seeks to deal. 
But in Ireland it is viewed in its bearings on political, social and 
economic conditions that are passing away and cannot be restored. 
It is supposed by one set of politicians to be sacrificing the vested 
interests of those who have stood for loyalty and Empire, and who, 
in my opinion, have never understood the foundations upon which 
such sentiments can be built up. Another set of politicians 
denounce it as an attempt to undermine the ‘national demand.’ 
The thinking men who can stand back and take an impartial and 
comprehensive view of the essential conditions of progress in the 
Ireland of to-day are mostly not active politicians and, consequently, 
make little impression on English public opinion. Indeed, such a 
policy as that under review has to rely upon the support of moderate 
men whose influence is probably enduring but is not of much value 
to a Minister who has to commend his policy to the House of 
Commons. It will be seen, however, that the quiet men of all parties 
in Ireland have been stimulating economic thought in the country, the 
growth of which has provided a common foundation both for an 
economic movement of their own to which I shall presently refer and 
for the economic policy of the Balfours. 

Again, continuity has not been a characteristic of Irish adminstra- 
tion. The path of political progress may, under the best conditions, 
be a spiral rather than a direct route; but the zigzag of party 
government in Ireland has hitherto merely increased the friction of 
every progressive movement. A statesman who introduces a large 
measure of popular reform in England has, at any rate, a powerful 
public opinion in sympathy with his aims and competent to estimate 
them at their true value. The position of a statesman—especially if 
he be a Conservative—who attempts to solve a cognate problem in 
Ireland is very different. Conservatives and Nationalists alike are 
his critics. To conceive and carry out a policy of reform requires, 
then, in an English statesman in Ireland, not only high qualities of 
intellect, but a moral courage and a political imagination excessively 
rare. He can look forward only to the personal satisfaction that 
must inevitably accompany a good action nobly planned and the 
prospective reward of recognition whenever the history of his 
administration may be impartially chronicled. 

The Chief Secretaryship of Mr. Arthur Balfour is remembered for 
his courageous administration of the law, for the creation of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, and for the construction of Light Railways. 
Of the first little need be said. In Ireland a high courage, especially 
when it is combined with an understanding sympathy, always wins 
admiration and respect. Into the formula,; ‘Twenty years of 
resolute government,’ one might as well read at once a hundred or a 
thousand years. Any other kind of Irish administration would be as 
unpopular as it would be disastrous. 
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The Light Railway policy was essential for the proper industrial 
development of the western districts. Without direct market com- 
munication, the great extension of the west coast fisheries which has 
actually taken place could not have been effected. It was no 
unusual thing in pre-railway days for the poor fisherfolk of those 
remote western districts to be compelled to use the surplus of a big 
take of mackerel or herring (after the small local demand had been 
met) as manure for their land. When we also consider the subsidiary 
effects—such as, for instance, opening up this wild and beautiful 
country to an increasing tourist traffic—it becomes doubtful if 
1,500,000/. of public money has ever been so judiciously applied in 
Ireland. Mr. Arthur Balfour and his brother did more than spend 
money ; they personally supervised its expenditure. The result was 
that an immense boon was conferred, at a relatively small cost to the 
State, on the whole western seaboard of Ireland. Still, even this 
boon—which was the first evidence Mr. Balfour gave of his insight 
into the economic needs of Ireland—fades into insignificance when 
compared with the later and wider developments of a policy thus 
inaugurated. Unhappily, the storm and stress of the land war 
denied to Mr. Balfour, until almost the eve of his departure to 
occupy the high post which he still holds, his longed-for opportunity 
of constructive statesmanship on lines which he had deeply thought 
out. In a famous speech delivered at Alnwick in the summer of 
1895, Mr. Balfour struck the keynote of the policy which he initiated 
in Ireland. 

I learned [he said, referring to his sojourn in that country] a lesson which I 
shall never forget, that, after all, many of the ills of Ireland arise from the poverty 
of Ireland; and this poverty was, I fear, in generations long gone by in part the 
work of England and Scotland. . . . There was a time when the British Parlia- 
ment thought it was well employed in crushing out Irish manufactures. It was a 
cruel, and it has proved a stupid, policy. 

We have here the recognition of the fact that the ills of Ireland 
are mainly economic, that England and Scotland have a continuing 
responsibility therefor, and that the discharge of this responsibility 
is not beyond the reach of practical statesmanship. Mr. Balfour had 
seen at that date the successful working of the greatest of his 
achievements, the constitution and endowment of the Congested 
Districts Board. Speaking on the third reading of the Bill which 
established this institution, he showed in the clearest manner the 
economic principles which he was the first to apply to Irish 
administrative problems. 

This Bill [he said] is the first organised legislative attempt to deal with a most 
difficult and anxious problem. I am no believer in the squandering of money. I 
think the West of Ireland has suffered almost more than it has gained by half the 
money which has been expended on it. . . . If the Congested Districts Board is to 


do any good at all it must not only provide the machinery of production, but teach 
the people how the machinery is to be used. 
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In the ‘organised legislative attempt’ we find the principles 
here formulated imported into Irish administration with some 
prospect of permanent effect. The working of the scheme was 
handed over to a body of representative Irishmen predominantly 
unofficial. The widest possible discretion, both as to projects and 
methods, was allowed to the unpaid body thus constituted. The 
country received, and has continued to treat, the Congested Districts 
Board in the spirit in which it was given by its author; and, speak- 
ing of my colleagues on the Board rather than of myself—my own 
time having been largely occupied by work of a similar character 
over a different area—I feel justified in saying that they have at 
least arrived at a correct diagnosis of the evil, and have shown by 
innumerable successful experiments on land and sea the lines upon 
which the solution of Mr. Balfour’s ‘anxious and difficult problem’ 
is ultimately to be found. 

It is bare justice to Mr. John Morley to recall his attitude 
towards the constructive part of the Balfourian policy. It was one of 
helpful sympathy. He had no opportunity of further developing it, 
because the Government which he represented had, with the full con- 
currence of their Irish allies, pinned their faith upon a single remedy 
for all Irish wrong-goings. But in administration Mr. Morley did all 
in his power to nurture the seedlings sown by the chief opponent of 
his Irish policy. 

In the late summer of 1895, Mr. Gerald Balfour came to Ireland, 
and immediately went to see his brother’s work in the congested 
districts. Only the other day, in an impromptu unpublished 
speech, Dr. O’Donnell, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Raphoe, bade 
him good-bye on behalf of his colleagues on the Congested Districts 
Board in terms which none of those present will readily forget. It 
was a generous recognition of unremitting labour which not only 
took the form of invaluable assistance in the Board’s administrative 
work, but also resulted in a large addition out of Imperial funds to 
its annual income, and in two amending Acts which considerably 
increased the usefulness of its work. The continuance of the calm 
which had followed the stormy days of his brother’s administra- 
tion enabled Mr. Gerald Balfour, with the full approval and co- 
operation of Lord Cadogan, to devote himself to an extension of the 
new policy to the whole of Ireland. 

Quite apart from the change from storm to comparative calm, the 
situation had undergone an even more important alteration since 
his brother had first turned his attention to Irish affairs. An 
organised self-help movement had grown to considerable proportions 
in the interim. That movement itself was fortunate in coinciding 
with, and in part owed some of its strength to, the recognition in 
Ireland that the Government had at length entered on a con- 
structive policy whose aim was the material development of the 
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country. No doubt, too, English statesmen had begun to realise 
that Ireland was a portion of the great Imperial estate which had 
been sadly neglected, and which it would pay to develop. Whether 
as a producer for the marts of Great Britain, or as a consumer of her 
products, Ireland had immense latent resources whose value and 
importance, in a possible day of need, could not be exaggerated. 
Motives of economic urgency thus combined with those of historical 
restitution to attract the attention of thoughtful Englishmen to the 
backwardness of the sister-island. Mr. Gerald Balfour, at any rate, 
came to Ireland impressed with the vital necessity of continuing and 
extending his brother’s policy in the somewhat altered conditions of 
1895. He had, happily, no serious police work to do—though, by 
the way, this did no service to his reputation in England, or even 
amongst certain classes in Ireland—but he lost no time in studying 
the main currents of Irish affairs. 

The story of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s political life for the succeeding 
five years ought to be, and no doubt some day will be, written by 
some one who can maintain an impartial attitude towards things 
Irish. The humour and pathos of it all should be preserved long 
after we have forgotten the rancour and stupidity which, to all 
appearances, allowed such a man to leave a country not usually 
ungrateful, unwept, unhonoured and unsung. After the tour to 
which I have alluded, the new Chief Secretary went to keep a 
political engagement at Leeds. The occasion was one of those 
terrible functions which politicians dread. ‘The meeting,’ we 
read in the daily Press, ‘was chiefly of a social character, and 
took the form of a conversazione and ball.’ Nevertheless, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour faced not only the music but the chaperones, 
and delivered himself of a characteristic declaration of his Irish 
political and economic views. He told his audience of the cordial 
reception which he had met with in his then recent tour in the poorest 
and most congested districts of Ireland. He then went on: 


I do not wish to build too much upon that. I do not for a moment suggest 
that that implies that the majority of the Irish people have lost their desire for 
Home Rule. On the contrary, I have not the slightest doubt that, if they had to 
vote again on the subject to-morrow, they would again vote for Home Rule as 
they voted for it at the last election; but I think I cannot be mistaken when I say 
that I do notice a real and important change in the spirit of the people of Ireland. 
I think they are gradually becoming tired of political agitation; I think they are 
beginning to feel that they will do better to turn their energies to some projects by 
which they will obtain material benefit for themselves, and I am sure that they 
are prepared to receive in a kindly spirit—a spirit of welcome—anything which 
Parliament may be able to do for them. This change, which isin the first instance 
a change amongst the body of the Irish people, has gradually extended itself to 
their political leaders also, and I believe I shall find, and that Parliament will find, 
in any endeavours it may make for benefiting Ireland, some measure of co-opera- 
tion from those who in Parliament itself have up to the present time been most 
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hostile towards us, and this I regard asa great step in advance. It is perfectly 
true that the Nationalist leaders frankly tell us that, while they are ready to take 
what we are ready to give, they do not abate one jot of their Nationalist preten- 
sions or their Nationalist claims, and that whatever we give them they will use 
against us when they get the opportunity. Well, we are ready to take the chance 
of that. We should be glad enough, no doubt, to kill Tlome Rule with kindness 
if we could, but, whatever may be the result of our efforts, our intention is to do 
our utmost to introduce and pass such measures as will really promote the interests 
of the material prosperity of Ireland. 


The effect of this speech furnishes a perfect illustration of the 
difficulties which beset a Chief Secretary who faces the problems 
before him with courage, and with sympathy which is often 
mistaken for disloyalty. The first impression created was favourable 
all round, and showed that the obvious meaning and sincerity of the 
words had gone home. To some of us the attitude taken up towards 
the people of Ireland was simply ideal. The grasp of the situation 
on its sentimental as well as on its practical side seemed to promise 
a dealing with the issues involved in a manner consistent with the 
aspirations of Irish Unionists. But soon these large considerations 
were lost to memory, and only so much of this statesmanlike utter- 
ance was remembered as could, with adequate distortion, be used for 
the purposes of an attack upon certain minor incidents of an 
unusually long and fruitful Administration. One sentence—no, not 
even a sentence, but a phrase—wrenched fromits context and divorced 
from its clear meaning (of course I allude to the phrase ‘killing 
Home Rule with kindness’) survived to serve as the watchword of the 
party which has set itself to belittle Mr. Gerald Balfour's efforts to 
promote the material prosperity of Ireland. 

The head and front of the Government's offending was the Land 
Act of 1896, and the failure to give effect to all the recommendations 
of the Fry Commission. The limits of a single article, or, indeed, 
the whole of this Review from cover to cover, would not suffice 
to settle the controversies thus raised. None of the provisions of 
the Land Act of 1896 inflicted any substantial injury on the land- 
lords. This result was, of course, anticipated at the time of its passing, 
and experience has borne it out. Unfortunately, just at the time 
of its enactment the judicial rents fixed in the first term were being 
revised, and the reductions made were falsely attributed to the Land 
Act of 1896, and not, as they ought to have been, to the Act of 1881, 
which the late Administration bitterly opposed. In reference to the 
Fry Commission, it may be pointed out that almost all the recom- 
mendations which did not involve fresh legislation have been already 
adopted, while many that would require new legislation have been 
found on examination to be undesirable and unsound. Moreover, 
the Government was naturally reluctant to open up once more the 
whole question of land tenure in Ireland so soon after the Act of 
1896, which they had found hard enough to pass. I do not fora 
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moment, however, desire to deny that the landlords have since 1881 
suffered, and suffered severely. 

They had, indeed, real and substantial grievances, though the 
responsibility for them was wholly misplaced. This was shown when 
Mr. Gerald Balfour’s every act came to be attributed to the motive 
which he was falsely declared to have confessed as his ruling idea in 
the government of Ireland. In his determination to kill Home Rule 
4 with kindness, every law-breaker in the country (so the fable ran) 
H was assured of Castle favour; attention was given to ‘the recom- 
i mendations of the disloyal rather than to the recommendations of 
those who made every exertion to support the Crown and con- 
stitutional government ;’ such a state of affairs was brought about 
that, in the words of an ex-President of the Irish Unionist Alliance, 
‘the name of a loyalist or of a Unionist is a bar to any office or pre- 
ferment in this country ;’ that, in fine, Ireland had been allowed ‘ to 
drift into a state of social anarchy and civil war.’ While these 
slanderous attacks were being made on ‘ Balfourian amelioration’ 
from one side, there was, surprising as it may seem, an equally 
vicious cross-fire on that policy from the extreme Nationalist camp. 
The following, for example, is a choice but characteristic utterance 


of Mr. Davitt, made in a speech against my candidature for South 
Dublin : 


A vote for Mr. Plunkett would mean a vote for Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Salisbury, a vote for Dublin Castle, and a vote for Irish landlordism with all its 
bloody records in the process of the extermination of the Irish nation. Mr. 
Plunkett also represented the Government which had waged war on the Transvaal, 
and he [Mr. Davitt] challenged Mr. Plunkett between that date and the day of 
the poll to utter one word of censure against the Government which had decided 
upon waging that war. 








































Again, the Freeman’s Jowrnal of the 8th of October, 1900, in the 
course of a leading article representing ‘ Balfourian amelioration ’ as 
a policy to put money into the pockets of the landlords, writes: 
‘Neither he (Mr. Plunkett) nor his friends disguise the fact that 
where the landlord interest and interest of the general community 
i come into conflict the interest of the general community must give 
way.’ 

The same spirit of bitter opposition to Mr. Gerald Balfour not 
4 only denied him the credit of his monumental industry and ingenuity 
i in the framing of the Local Government Act of 1898, but also made 
| the attitude of the landlords as a body appear to be antagonistic to 
it the policy itself. He had appealed to them, in introducing this 
a measure, to give it their generous co-operation. 


Much of the success or failure of the new system will depend [said Mr. Balfour 
on that occasion] on the attitude towards it of those in whose hands the adminis- 
tration now rests. The experience of England and Scotland shows that in rural 
districts the local gentry are the natural leaders of the people, and the people 
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willingly recognise them as such. In the past that has been the case in Ireland 
also, and it may be so again in the future. Everything depends upon themselves. 
Will they look askance at the new order of things? Will they stand aside in 
silence, or play the more manly part and seek from the suffrages of their fellow- 
citizens that position which no others are so well qualified to fill? They may 
meet with rebuffs at first, but let them persevere and their reward is certain. I 
rejoice to know that on this subject several friends of my own who live in Ireland, 
members of the House, as well as others, have spoken in no uncertain voice. If 
the spirit which animated them animates members generally of the class to which 
they belong, I, for one, firmly believe that the changes we now propose will carry 
with them a healing power rich in blessings for the future of Ireland. 


In the light of this utterance the attitude of the Unionist critics 
of the late Administration towards the Bill of 1898 is remarkable. 
The policy of local government, in its main outlines, was announced 
in 1897. It is safe to say that never was a declaration of policy 
received with a more general chorus of approval, and at no stage in 
the progress of this long and complicated measure through Parlia- 
ment was serious objection taken in either House to its provisions by 
the Irish Unionist representatives. The Government were under a 
well-known pledge, given by Lord Randolph Churchill in the days 
when any alternative to Home Rule was eagerly grasped at, that in 
the matter of local government reform, then in contemplation for 
England, Ireland should have the advantage of ‘similarity and 
simultaneity.’ The pledge was a rash one in view of the utter lack 
of interest in the subject on the part of the Irish Nationalists and 
their English allies, and no blame can be imputed to the Unionist 
party because a decade elapsed between the passage of the English 
and of the Irish Acts. But, when legislation did come, the pledge 
as to similarity was generally felt to hold good. 

Of course, similarity did not imply identical provisions, as the 
conditions to be dealt with were different in many respects. There 
was one exceptional feature of the Irish situation which confronted 
the Government with what appeared to most of us to be an insoluble 
problem. The Irish landlord, as is well known, paid half the poor 
rate on holdings over 4/. valuation, and the entire rate on holdings 
at and under that valuation. Hence, democratic local government 
meant that in wealthy districts the democracy would be able 
to scourge the aristocracy, and in poor districts to tax them out 
of existence. To everybody’s amazement a way out was found. 
Ireland had at least a moral claim to a share of the ‘ agricultural 
grant’ which had been given to the depressed English agriculturists 
in relief of rates in 1896. The Government conceded this claim and 
divided the amount due to Ireland into two parts, one to be given to the 
landlords to safeguard their interests, and the other to the occupier. 
The ingenious method of distribution was as follows. The landlord 
was relieved of the poor rate, except that where he paid the whole 
rate he had to make a reduction in the rent equivalent to one-half of 
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the rate. The occupier was relieved of one-half of the county cess. 
Where then, it may be asked, is the landlords’ grievance? They 
have a very real one, but it is not against the present Government. 
In the first elections they were practically wiped out as a local govern- 
ing class throughout the whole of Nationalist Ireland, the elections 
being run on purely political lines. They say the Government ought to 
have provided for minority representation. My own strong convic- 
tion is that any device which failed to secure them an actual majority 
in these democratic bodies would have been infinitely more inimical 
to their chances of an ultimate influence commensurate with their 
education and administrative capacity than letting democracy have 
its fling. And I cannot but believe that this opinion was shared by 
the landlords’ representatives in Parliament; for no amendment to 
protect the position of the class in local administration was introduced 
into either House during the passage of the Bill. 

The effect of this great measure has, so far as it has gone, justified 
Mr. Balfour’s hopes. It has thrown on the shoulders of the people 
themselves the responsibility of administering their own local affairs. 
It must ultimately generate a business sense in the mass of the 
population, and by emphasising the difficulties of good government, 
even on a comparatively small scale, it will, in my opinion, secure 
more tolerance in Ireland for all administration. The work of 
carrying into effect this great reform was a work the difficulty and 
magnitude of which can only be realised by those familiar with all 
the intricate questions of rating and finance in a country where, prior 
to the passing of the Act of 1898, a triple network of overlapping 
areas of administration had made confusion worse confounded. The 
new bodies have, on the whole, fulfilled the preliminary work of 
reconstruction with intelligence and efficiency, and though it is 
premature to speak of the permanent effects of so vast a revolution 
in local government, it can hardly be doubted that the reformed 
system will ultimately prove an enormous advance on the one it has 
replaced. 

‘The Local Government Bill had,’ to quote Mr. Balfour’s words 
in introducing that measure, ‘become almost a condition of the 
further reforms which,’ he added, ‘I hope ultimately to see 
accomplished.’ But another and at least equally important 
condition of economic progress had been assured during his 
administration—namely, the growth of organised local effort in the 
rural districts. Upon this double foundation of representation 
and organisation Mr. Gerald Balfour proceeded to build. The 
agricultural co-operative movement had, it may be stated, spread 
over Ireland. I was personally convinced that one of the truly 
undeveloped resources of my country was the intellect of her 
inhabitants ; and it was on the strength of this faith in the quick- 
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wittedness of the Irish farmer that, more than a decade ago, I—a 
Protestant, a member of the landlord class if not actually an Irish 
landlord, and a Unionist—and a few able colleagues determined to see 
if we could not convince the Roman Catholic and Nationalist farmers 
of Munster that in organised self-help lay the salvation of Irish 
agriculture, and, by consequence, of Irish material prosperity 
generally. The task that lay before us was not easy. Our nearest 
prototypes were Continental ones. The co-operative movement 
in England, brilliantly successful as it has been, is essentially a 
<o-operation in distribution—a co-operation, in other words, of 
consumers—admirably designed to meet the needs of densely 
populated centres of industry in a great manufacturing country. 
Our Irish needs were altogether different, and, though we early 
associated ourselves with the Co-operative Union of Great Britain, 
we had to apply the principles of Neale, Hughes, and Holyoake to 
the conditions of a country and a people whose sole resource, 
broadly speaking, was agriculture. Our success was great. There 
are up to the present time 469 registered societies scattered 
throughout every county in Ireland, with a membership of over 
45,000 farmers and labourers, mostly heads of families; while many 
more are in course of formation. 

The idea of a Round Table of Irish politicians, since known as 
the Recess Committee, arose out of this movement, in which men of 
all shades of political opinion had combined for the material 
advancement of their country. The Recess Committee was formed 
in 1895. Mr. Gerald Balfour, as I have said, came to Ireland 
as Chief Secretary in the same year. He at once grasped 
the significance of a Committee of Irishmen of the most opposed 
political views sitting round a table to discuss in a calm and 
business-like spirit ‘any measures for the good of Ireland upon 
which all parties might be found in agreement.’ But this was not 
all. When, in August 1896, I, as Chairman of the Recess Com- 
mittee, submitted to the Chief Secretary the report of our 
deliberations and proposals, Mr. Balfour had the courage and the 
wisdom to accept this Irish-made policy as the basis of legislation. 
In that very year a Bill dealing with Irish agriculture and technical 
instruction on the lines laid down in the report of the Recess 
Committee was drafted; but the press of important legislation 
crushed it out. In 1897 a fresh Bill of a similar kind was intro- 
duced in the House of Commons, but had again to give way to the 
epoch-making legislation on local government in Ireland. These 
postponements, however, were not without their compensations. 
The Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, 
would have been far less salutary than it is bound to become in the 
near future if, as conditions precedent, the agricultural community 
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had not been organised on a sound basis, and had not that element 
of popular control which is so important a feature of the constitu- 
tion of the Council of Agriculture and the Boards which are the 
advisory bodies of the new Department been realised in the local 
government of the country. And I may add from myself that, 
whatever criticism may be passed on the working of the loca} 
government of the country, the officials of the new Department of 
Agriculture have found in its popularly elected advisory bodies both 
helpful and capable support and an admirable spirit of co-operation. 

This economic legislation, following upon local government 
reform, focussed attention on another vital need of Ireland—that of 
educational reform in the three great divisions of primary, secondary, 
and university education. To Lord Cadogan is due the credit for 
the appointment of two Viceregal Commissions—one on manual! 
training in primary schools, the other on the working of the Irish 
intermediate system—whose reports are likely to give Ireland an 
admirable and continuous educational code in direct relation with 
her industrial needs. The reform in primary education is already 
begun, and is destined to go far. The Intermediate Board, 
strengthened by an addition of five members, will no doubt see that 
secondary education also is brought up to the level of latter-day 
requirements. The reform of university education—or, in other 
words, the provision for the higher education of Roman Catholics in 
Ireland—is, unhappily, a more vexed issue. But this, too, is at 
bottom largely an economic question ; and any one closely identified 
with the industrial life of the country must feel, at every turn, the 
disadvantage from which the great majority of Irishmen suffer in not 
having an opportunity open to them of coming under the influence 
of university life and teaching. Hence, this reform also is part of 
that policy of ‘ Balfourian amelioration’ which aims at securing for 
Ireland the conditions of a material prosperity commensurate with 
her natural resources and the acknowledged ability of her people. 
It was on its economic side that this question of the need of a 
university for Roman Catholics forced itself on the attention of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, and I believe, from personal experience, that all 
effort towards progress in Ireland will be truncated unless the claims 
of Roman Catholics in this matter are fairly dealt with. Here, too, 
the statesmanship of England in dealing with Irish questions is 
brought to the test of a consistent and continuous policy for the 
development of the unworked resources of Ireland 

I have now given a rough and hurried sketch of the policy which 
I have watched from its inception to its latest development. I have 
written under great pressure of other work on the eve of my 
departure for my annual holiday-in the United States. I cannot 
even see the proof before I leave for America. I have said things 
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which I wish I had said before, for so absorbed have my friends and 
I been in the general scheme of helping to build up our national life 
that it was not until the, to us unexpected, loss of Mr. Gerald Balfour 
that we came to realise of what a monstrous injustice he was being 
made the victim. Knowing the source of their information, I had taken 
little notice of the accounts I saw in certain English newspapers of 
the Reign of Terror under which we were told we lived in Ireland. 
It is regrettable that Irish outrages are given such disproportionate 
prominence in the English Press. If in a dairying district ten 
thousand cows were made tributary to creameries owned and 
worked harmoniously and successfully by organised bodies of farmers, 
they would, of course, escape notice. But if some fine night one of 
the herd lost its tail, she would for a season reflect the moral and 
social condition of Ireland under the policy of killing Home Rule 
with kindness. We knew all about the United Irish League, but 
we never thought that sensible people would condemn one member 
of the Irish Government for not committing the mad folly of 
prematurely proclaiming it, a step which is generally understood to 
involve a Cabinet question.' It is quite possible that the influence 
of such incidents as the South. Dublin election may turn the 
minds of the people again towards agitation, as being the sole 
means of securing concessions for Ireland—a belief not without 
historical justification, but one which the Balfourian régime had done 
much to uproot. If such a fate be in store for Mr. Wyndham, he 
will find comforters in plenty who will tell him that he is only 
reaping the whirlwind where his predecessor had sown the wind. 

It is, however, with the policy, and not with the man, that most 
readers will be concerned. Those of us who believe it was one of the 
greatest policies, and in some respects the greatest, ever tried in 
Ireland, and that its ends are yet destined to be attained, base our 
belief on the way in which the statesman who guided it worked with 
the people as well as for them. Indeed, that is why we, who, as 
some think, carry our faith in the efficacy of organised local effort to 


1 With reference to the United Irish League, it is worth recording that Mr. Gerald 
Balfour prophesied that, while it might succeed in forming a political organisation, 
it would break down inevitably as an engine o intimidation used for agrarian 
purposes. So far this forecast has been fulfilled to the letter. At the Summer 
Assizes held on the 21st of July of the present year in Mayo—the birthplace of the 
new League—Mr. Justice Andrews was able to say in his address to the Grand Jury 
that, ‘after consultation with the County Inspector and Resident Magistrate, he 
thought he felt justified in saying that the state of the country was not in an un- 
satisfactory condition.’ Again, the County Inspector of Constabulary of Mayo has 
further stated that very little difficulty was experienced this year in letting land for 
grazing purposes, and that the agitation against the grazing system had beena 
complete failure. Lord Arran, the Lieutenant of the County Mayo, in a letter to the 
Daily Express of the 17th of October, confirmed these statements. How long this 
state of affairs will continue is another question. 
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the limits of the practical, are so sanguine of ultimate success, 
What the future may hold I cannot, of course, say—no more than I 
can tell what policy Mr. George Wyndham may see fit to pursue as 
Chief Secretary. Indeed, he is too wise and prudent a man to have 
yet made up his own mind on that point. But what I do ask is 
that, if he ultimately decides to carry on the work of his predecessor, 
he shall not be condemned without a consideration of the facts which 
I have attempted to set forth in this article. 


HoRACE PLUNKETT. 





THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


THERE are some compensations, I am beginning to think, in the 
reflection that by 1860 I was qualified, by age at least, to enjoy the 
spectacle of intellectual swordplay. In that year took place the 
famous encounter at Oxford between Huxley and Samuel Wilberforce. 
It was one incident in a remarkable outburst of intellectual activity. 
The old controversy between scientific and ecclesiastical champions 
was passing into a new phase. WDarwin’s teaching had not only 
provided a fresh method, but suggested applications of scientific 
principles which widened and deepened the significance of the warfare. 
A ‘new reformation,’ as Huxley afterwards called it, was beginning, 
and the intellectual issues to be decided were certainly not less 
important than those which had presented themselves to Erasmus 
and Luther. In the struggle which followed Huxley took a leading 
part. He made original researches ; he was the clearest expositor of 
the new doctrine to the exoteric world; he helped to organise the 
scientific teaching which might provide competent disciples or 
critics ; and he showed most clearly and vigorously the bearing of his 
principles upon the most important topics of human thought. 
Whatever his success, the strongest antagonist could not deny to him 
the praise due to a strenuous and honourable combatant. The most 
careless Gallio looking on from the outer ring might be roused to 
applaud the intellectual gladiator who could hit out so straight from 
the shoulder and fairly knock accomplished prelates out of time. 
Many could admire ‘ Darwin’s bulldog,’ as he called himself, even if 
they felt some sympathy with the bull whom he pinned. Those who 
watched him from first to last will be glad to make a more intimate 
acquaintance with so grand a specimen of the fighting qualities upon 
which Englishmen are supposed to pride themselves. In Mr. 
Leonard Huxley’s volumes they will find ample materials for filling 
out the more obvious and strongly marked outlines ; and will end by 
adding to their respect for the sturdy intellectual warrior a cordial 
affection for a noble and warm-hearted human being. 

The method which Mr. L. Huxley has adopted was clearly 
prescribed for him. He has appreciated the conditions of his task, 
and fulfilled them with excellent judgment. The biographer can 
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never quite equal the autobiographer, but with a sufficient supply of 
letters he may approximate very closely to the same result. Huxley’s 
letters are fortunately abundant, and amount to a singularly clear, 
though quite unconscious, self-revelation. The book, it is true, is of 
considerable dimensions, but, in the first place, Huxley had so many 
interests that many topics require notice ; and, in the second place, the 
letters are almost uniformly excellent. The common complaint of the 
decay of letter-writing is partly answerable by the obvious considera- 
tion that most letters of our own time are still lying in their pigeon- 
holes. It is true, no doubt, that only an Edward FitzGerald or so here 
and there has the chance to write letters breathing the old-world charm 
of lettered ease and playful dallying with the humorous aspects of 
life or books. Huxley’s letters were necessarily thrown out at high 
pressure to give pithy statements of his judgment of some practical 
matter, or friendly greetings for which he can just find time between 
the lecture-room and the railway station. Their vivacity and 
constant felicity of phrase are the more remarkable. R. H. Hutton 
remarked quaintly upon the quantity of ‘ bottled life’ which Huxley 
could ‘infuse into the driest topic on which human beings ever 
contrived to prose.’ A more congenial phrase would perhaps be the 
amount of ‘ potential energy’ which was always stored in his brain. 
It is convertible at any moment into the activity of a steam-hammer 
hitting the nail on the head in the neatest and most effective 
fashion. There are none of the flabby, tortuous blunderings round 
about a meaning, nor of the conventional platitudes of which so 
many letters are entirely composed; every word is alive. His 
mother, he tells us, was remarkable for rapidity of thought. ‘Things 
flash across me,’ she would say by way of apology. That peculiarity, 
says her son, ‘ has been passed on to me in full strength ;’ and though 
it has ‘played him tricks,’ there is nothing with which he would 
less willingly part. The letters often scintillate with such flashes, 
the brighter for the strong sense of humour which is rarely far 
beneath the surface. They vary from the simply playful to the deeply 
earnest moods. He does not scorn even atrocious puns. But of 
course it is not the occasional condescension to ‘ goaks,’ as he calls 
them, but the fine perception of the comic side of serious matters 
which gives a charm to his casual phrases. Sometimes it shows 
itself in a bit of friendly ‘ chaff” When Matthew Arnold has appro- 
priated—unconsciously, let us hope—an umbrella at the Atheneum, 
Huxley slyly exhorts him to consider what that excellent prelate, 
Arnold’s favourite Bishop Wilson, would have advised in a case of 
covetousness. An excellent example of grave logic conveyed in an 
apologue is the letter in answer to Cardinal Manning’s defence of 
indiscriminate charity. Huxley had told an Irish carman to drive 
fast, and the man set off at a hand-gallop. ‘ Do you know where you 
are going?’ cried Huxley. ‘No, yer honner, but anny way I'm 
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driving fast!’ A pbrase in a letter to Mr. Clifford dashes out a 
quaint comment upon human nature. ‘Men, my dear, are very queer 
animals, a mixture of horse nervousness, ass stubbornness, and camel 
malice, with an angel bobbing about unexpectedly like the apple in 
the posset ; and when they can do exactly as they please, are very 
hard to drive.’ This, says Mr. Leonard Huxley, sounds like a bit of 
his conversation ; and in a very interesting description Sir Spencer 
Walpole remarks on that manifestation of his powers. Huxley, he 
says, ‘could always put his finger on the wrong word and always 
instinctively choose the right one.’ In private talk, lecturing, and 
public speaking he was conspicuous in the humorous felicity which 
equally marks his admirable literary style. 

‘Science and Literature,’ said Huxley, ‘are not two things, but 
two sides of one thing.’ An aphorism in an after-dinner speech must 
not be too literally construed, but the phrase indicates the quality 
which makes Huxley’s writings as refreshing to the literary as to the 
scientific critic. ‘Exposition,’ he observes, ‘is not Darwin’s forte. 
But there is a marvellous dumb sagacity about him like that of a 
sort of miraculous dog, and he gets to the truth by ways as dark as 
those of the Heathen Chinee.’ The final cause of Huxley might 
seem—though the theory is a little out of place—to have been 
the provision of an articulate utterance for Darwin’s implicit 
logic. He points an old moral for young literary gentlemen in 
want of a style. He does not believe in moulding one’s style 
by any other process than that of ‘striving after the expression 
of clear and definite conceptions.’ First, indeed, he adds, you have 
to catch your clear conceptions. I will not presume to say that 
for writers of a different category—Stevenson, for example—a differ- 
ent method may not be the right one. But most of us may 
heartily subscribe to Huxley’s theory. The best way to be happy, 
as moralists tell us, is not to make the acquisition of happiness a con- 
scious aim. To acquire a good style, you should never think of style 
at all. It will be the spontaneous outcome of adequate expression of 
clear thought. Somewriters, Huxley admits, might have learnt dignity 
from a study of Hobbes, and concision from Swift and simplicity from 
Defoe and Goldsmith. The names are significant of his taste ; but he 
learnt by adopting the methods of his predecessors, not by imitating 
them as models. The labour which he bestowed upon his work is 
the more remarkable considering his quickness in seizing the right 
word in his hastiest letters. He speaks of writing essays half-a-dozen 
times before getting them into the right shape. He had the passion, 
unfortunately rare in Englishmen, for thorough logical symmetry. 
His ‘ flashes’ must be finished and concentrated. The happy phrase 
has to be fixed in the general framework. Arguments are terribly 
slippery things; one is always finding oneself shunted into some 
slightly diverging track of thought; and brilliant remarks are most 
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dangerous seducers. They illustrate something, but then it is not 
quite the right thing. Huxley gets his Pegasus into the strictest 
subordination ; but one can understand that he had to suppress a 
good many swervings to right and left, and only found the lucid 
order after experimental wanderings into the wrong paths. The 
result is the familiar one. What is easy to read has not, therefore, 
as the hasty reader infers, been easy to write. An ‘unfriendly’ 
but surely rather simple-minded critic declared that the interest of 
Huxley’s lectures was due not to the lecturer, but to the simplicity 
of the theory expounded. That is the effect which Swift produces 
in the ‘ Drapier’s Letters.’ He seems to be simply stating obvious 
facts. Huxley’s best essays deserve to be put on a level with the 
finest examples of Swift or other great literary athletes ; and any 
one who imagines the feat to be easy can try the experiment. 
Professor Ray Lankester, in describing this quality of Huxley’s 
essays, points out also how this implies a revelation of the man. 
When Swift’s tracts purport to give an unvarnished statement of 
plain facts and figures, we are all the more sensible of the fierce indig- 
nation boiling just below the surface. Huxley’s resolution to be 
strictly logical and to be clear before anything only forces him to 
exert his powers of vivifying the subject by happy illustration or 
humorous side-lights, or sometimes by outbursts of hearty pugnacity, 
and now and then by the eloquent passages, the more effective 
because under strict control, which reveal his profound sense of the 
vast importance of the questions at issue. He had one disadvantage 
as compared with Swift. If Swift wanted a fact, he had not many 
scruples about inventing it, whereas Huxley’s most prominent 
intellectual quality was his fidelity to fact, or to what he was firmly 
convinced to be fact. This brings me to some characteristics 
strikingly revealed in these volumes. Huxley claims that he had 
always been animated by a love of truth combined with some 
youthful ambition. The claim, I think, is indisputable. Yet a 
love of truth must be considered, if I may say so, as rather a regu- 
lative than a substantive virtue. Abstract truth is a rather shadowy 
divinity, though a most essential guide in pursuing any great 
inquiry. Love of it presupposes an interest in philosophy or science 
or history, and then prescribes the right spirit of research. Huxley 
was not one of the rare men to whom abstract speculation is a sufficient 
delight in itself. He was most emphatically a human being, with 
strong affections and a keen interest in the human life around him. 
He had to live as well as to think, and to reconcile his intellectual 
ambition with hard necessities. The pith of his early story was already 
known in part from his autobiographical fragment. Further details 
make the picture more impressive. For a time he had to thrive 
under conditions which were only not blighting because his courage 
made them bracing. The school at which he got his brief training 
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was a ‘pandemonium.’ He wished to be an engineer, but was forced 
to become a medical student against the grain. He found, however, 
a sufficient arena for the exercise of his awakening faculties. Physi- 
ology, the ‘ engineering of living machines,’ attracted him, though 
he cared little for other parts of the necessary studies. From 
Carlyle he learnt a hatred of ‘shams,’ or perhaps rather learnt to 
formulate an innate antipathy to that commodity. Carlyle, too, 
set him upon the study of German, afterwards invaluable, and 
suggested some early incursions into the field of metaphysics. A 
fortunate accident afterwards forced him to spend four years in the 
‘Rattlesnake,’ where his personal accommodation, as he testifies, was 
not much better than Jonah’s ; where he had to pass months without 
seeing civilised beings, except the companions who were as indifferent 
as the Australian aborigines to scientific pursuits. He made friends of 
them not the less, and declares that the life on board ship, under 
sharp discipline, with a ‘soft plank’ to sleep upon, and weevilly 
biscuit for breakfast, was well worth living. It taught him to work 
for the sake of work, even if he and his work were to go to the bottom 
of the sea. He returned to England to find that some of his work 
had been appreciated, and to gain some warm friends. Still, it looked 
as though a ‘life of science’ would mean not a ‘life of poverty,’ but 
a ‘life of nothing,’ and the art of living upon nothing, especially 
with a family, had not yet been discovered. Yet the desirability of 
living somehow had been enforced by the greatest blessing of his 
life, the engagement in Australia to the lady to whom he writes this 
account. He still feels, however, and he counts with complete confi- 
dence upon her sharing bis feeling, that he is bound for his own credit, 
for the sake of his friends, and of science itself, to keep his hand to 
the plough. How his persistence was rewarded, how he gradually 
emerged, secured in spite of vexatious delays a sufficient support to 
justify the long-delayed marriage and to carry on the task which he 
had accepted, may be read in these volumes. In later years the 
duties of a husband and a father forced him to give up the line of 
research to which he had aspired. But he was not less working 
in the great cause of propagating what he believed to be the truth ; 
fighting its enemies and organising its adherents. He was ‘driven 
into his career,’ as he says in his autobiography, rather than led into 
it of his own free will. Yet the dominant purpose was equally 
manifest, though stress of circumstances and conflict of duties might 
force him to set his sails to devious winds. If he could not select 
the career which ambition of purely scientific fame might have 
dictated, he would accept none which involved the slightest com- 
promise with falsehood; and probably took, in fact, the part most 
suitable to his peculiar cast of intellect. When Huxley took up the 
gauntlet for Darwinism, and first became widely known to the extra- 
scientific world, his aspirations might be described with curious 
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accuracy in the words of the poet whom he held to have appreciated 
most clearly the tendencies of modern scientific thought. The first 
speaker in Tennyson’s Two Voices recalls the early phase when he 
listened as ‘ the distant battle flashed and rung’: sang his ‘ joyful 
Peean,’ and burnished his weapons, 


Waiting to strive a happy strife, 
To war with falsehood to the knife, 
And not to lose the good of life. 


He was to ‘carve out free space for every human doubt:’ to search 
through 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
And reach the law within the law ; 
and finally to die, 
Not void of righteous self-applause 
Nor in a merely selfish cause, 
but, 
Having sown some generous seed, 
Fruitful of further thought and deed. 


Huxley, indeed, never gave in to the despondency which led the 
second voice to recommend suicide; nor did he precisely accept 
the consolations which the first voice ultimately accepts in the sight 
of a lady and gentleman going to church with their daughter. He 
plunged into the war and found satisfaction in the simple joy of 
successful combat. When, thirty years after the round with Bishop 
Wilberforce, he again attended another meeting at Oxford, and, 
veiling criticism in eulogy, welcomed Lord Salisbury’s address as an 
involuntary testimony to the victory of evolutionism, he could look 
back with a feeling of triumph. A change of thought of unprecedented 
magnitude had been admitted even by the enemy. Some, indeed, 
held that the doctrine once scornfully rejected was to become the 
corner-stone of a new edifice of faith. In any case, if the chief value 
of a new speculation lies even more in the fermentation which it sets 
up than in the results which it finally establishes, no one disputes 
the enormous importance of the Darwinian theories. I have 
sufficient reasons for not saying a word upon the part which they 
have played in the physical sciences. Their influence, however, 
upon other problems has been one of their most remarkable 
peculiarities. Huxley insisted upon such applications ; and as many 
of his ablest writings appeared in the pages of this Review, I will 
venture—not, of course, to examine his arguments, but to note the 
characteristic position which they implied. Huxley remarks some- 
where that he had learnt to be a judge of the art of controversy; to 
appreciate the skill displayed in the contest abstractedly from the 
merit of the positions defended. That may seem to imply a delight 
in battle for its own sake. The athlete rejoices in putting forth his 
power; and I cannot see my way to deny that Huxley was 
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pugnacious. In fact, I cordially admire and envy a quality which 
indicates both courage and the spirit of fairplay. Huxley himself, 
indeed, was given to make frequent disavowals ; his fights—they were 
many, he admits—were forced upon him; except, indeed, in two 
(or ‘by’r lady,’ one is tempted to interject, some ‘threescore’ ) 
instances. What is the ‘ forcing’ in question—who really began the 
fight—is a difficult question to answer in most quarrels. Ifa man 
has hazel eyes, according to high authority, another man who 
cracks nuts is obviously taking the aggressive. Huxley, while 
warning a younger man against quarrels, anticipates the obvious tu 
quoque, and explains that in his own case warfare had been a simple 
duty. The position is explained in one of bis prefaces. He never, 
he declares, ‘went out of his way’ toattack the Bible. The dominant 
ecclesiasticism thrust the book in his way, and marked ‘No 
thoroughfare’ where he claimed an indefeasible right of passage. 
He therefore brushed the barrier aside, and expressed his contempt 
for it with a slight excess of vivacity. Other men—his leader Darwin, 
for example—were content quietly to disregard the warning ; to leave 
the destruction to be done by the professional critics, or perhaps by 
the authorities themselves, who would presently explain that ‘ No 
thoroughfare’ really means ‘ Please walk in.’ Huxley was not a man 
to suffer fools gladly, or to lay down a principle without admitting 
and emphasising its unpopular consequences. That might possibly 
show a want of prudence; but the alternative course may be im- 
puted, with at least equal plausibility, to want of sincerity. Once, 
as Huxley admits, he showed ‘needless savagery’ in his early youth, 
and no doubt could use pretty strong language. His adversaries 
had set the example. The special constable in Leech’s drawing says 
to the rough: ‘If I kill you, it is all right; but if you kill me, by 
Jove, it’s murder.’ IfI call you a child of the devil, and sentence 
you to hell fire, says the orthodox, it shows my holy zeal. If you 
call me a bigot or a fool, it is flat blasphemy. Huxley might 
plead that he was not bound to use the gloves when his opponent 
struck with naked fists. No one has a right to object to plain 
speaking ; and the cases in which Huxley’s plain speaking is edged 
with scorn are always cases in which he is charging his antagonists 
(as I, at least, think on very strong grounds) with want of candour. 
Refusal to withdraw a disproved personal allegation, or an attempt 
to evade the issue under a cloud of irrelevant verbiage, roused his 
rightful indignation. ‘Thou shalt not multiply words in speaking’ 
was, he observes, an old Egyptian commandment, specially congenial 
to him, and most provokingly neglected by a conspicuous antagonist. 
A plain speaker may be pardoned for resenting attempts to evade 
plain issues under clouds of verbiage. The pugnacity remained 
to the end. A challenge to a controversy acted as a tonic, and ‘ set 
his liver right at once.’ But he cannot fairly be accused of a wanton 
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love of battle. Forced by health and circumstances to refrain from 
scientific research, Huxley had taken up with all available energy 
the old problems of religious belief. He read the latest authorities 
upon Biblical criticism with singular freshness of interest and 
keenness of judgment. He could not, of course, become an expert 
in such matters, or qualified to take an authoritative part in the 
controversies of specialists. But he was fully competent to insist 
upon one essential point, and even bound to speak, if it be a duty to 
propagate what one believes to be a truth of vast importance. His 
articles converge upon a principle which, if fairly appreciated, 
explains and justifies his method. In the long war between faith 
and science, one favourite eirenicon has been a proposed division of 
provinces. Reason and authority may each be supreme in its own 
sphere. Huxley argues that this separation is radically untenable. 
An historical religion must rest upon evidence of fact; and the 
validity of evidence of fact is essentially a scientific problem. When 
Protestants appealed from the Church to the Bible, they pledged 
themselves unconsciously to defending the Bible in the court of 
reason, and the old evidence writers frankly accepted the position. 
They tried to prove fact by evidence. Whether Noah’s flood did or 
did not really happen is a question both for the geologist and for the 
historian. One relies upon what is called ‘direct,’ and the other 
upon ‘circumstantial’ evidence, but the canons of proof are identical, 
and the fact to be established is the same. If it cannot be 
established, the inferences, whether religious or scientific, must go 
with it. Some readers complained that Huxley was slaying the 
slain, and that it was as needless to disprove the legend of Noah as 
the story of Jack the Giant-Killer. The complaint was an incidental 
and perhaps not unnatural result of his method. His strategical 
instinct led him to seize the weakest point in the line of defence. 
He had occupied the key of the position; and though a 
guerilla war may still be carried on by people who don’t know 
when they are beaten, their final defeat can be only a question 
of time. But that was just the point which hasty readers 
might fail to perceive. The disproof of the flood implied, as 
he held, the disintegration of the whole foundations of orthodox 
belief in the Hebrew legends. The argument about the Gadarene 
swine, as he admitted, seemed to some people to be superfluous— 

though one gallant antagonist still held to the truth of the 
legend. When, indeed, it branched out into the further question 

whether, if the miracle had taken place, it would have involved a dis- 
regard of the owners’ legal rights, he apologised for his pugnacity by 

the incidental bearing of his argument upon Mr. Gladstone’s authority. 
But, as he fully explained, especially in his prefaces to the collected 
essays, the force of the argument is in the necessary implication. 
Accept the story, and you must admit the whole system of demonology, 
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which is flatly contradicted by all scientific evidence. Admit its 
absurdity, and you destroy the authority of the witnesses to the 
cardinal points of the miraculous story—the supernatural birth and 
the resurrection upon which the Christian dogmatic system is founded. 
The witnesses may record honestly the beliefs of their time, but 
they do not tell us upon what evidence those beliefs rested ; and their 
whole intellectual attitude prepared them to accept statements 
which now seem monstrous. The early Christians were still Jews, 
in theology as well as in demonology. It tickled his sense of 
humour to call in Newman as an ally. There is no better evidence, 
as Newman had urged, for the early than for the later miracles—that 
is to say, none worth mentioning. Newman’s doctrine of develop- 
ment admits equally that the Christian dogma was not taught by 
the primitive Christians:.and the conclusion naturally follows that 
the development was perfectly intelligible, and requires no super- 
natural interference. When the admission of scientific canons of 
evidence has compelled the abandonment of certain positions, the 
application of the same canons excludes the whole supernatural ele- 
ment of belief. Huxley, in short, presses a dilemma. You rely 
upon evidence. Rejecting altogether the a priori argument against 
miracles, he admits that sufficient evidence might prove any facts 
whatever, however strange. But all evidence must be tested by 
appropriate canons of proof. If the proof involves the acceptance of 
an obsolete demonology, you must not accept it for theological and 
reject it for medical purposes. Frankly to accept the superstition 
implied in the Gadarene story is the only position logically com- 
parable with orthodoxy, but it involves a declaration of war against 
science in general. Reject the superstition, and you have then 
destroyed the value of the evidence upon which you profess to rely. 
Men, whose ability is as unquestionable as their sincerity, have of 
course implicitly denied the force of this challenge. Theologians 
have assimilated evolution, even in the Darwinian form, and accepted 
the results of a criticism once supposed to be destructive without 
admitting the destructiveness. The final result remains to be seen, 
and I will only suggest that Huxley’s challenge requires a plain 
answer. To accept the criteria of historical inquiry essentially 
mplied in your methods is to abandon the results of the old methods. 
To make the narrative thoroughly historical, must you not in 
consistency get rid of the supernatural? If you admit that the 
evidence is at second-hand, or given by credulous, superstitious, and 
uncritical writers, and is therefore worthless for scientific, can it 
be sufficient for religious purposes ? 

I merely wish to emphasise Huxley’s position. He was not simply 
attacking mere outworks—excrescences which might be removed 
without damage to the structure ; but arguing that to abandon them 
was to admit the invalidity of the whole system of orthodoxy. He 
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was surely not trespassing beyond his province. The truth of religious 
belief cannot be a question reserved for critical experts. If a man of 
science, or even of simple common sense, is required to believe, he is 
entitled to inquire into the method by which the belief is supported. 
The evidence adduced must be such as on the face of it to satisfy 
the general criterions of proof. Huxley’s argument is that the 
testimony is by its nature not admissible for its purpose, and that 
to accept it would imply the abandonment of the most established 
scientific doctrines. He was therefore quite justified in asserting 
that he had not gone out of his way. A man of science may, 
of course, be content to write about electricity and leave Biblical 
criticism to others. But, in the first place, Huxley’s scientific 
researches were on the very border where science and theology 
meet, and led directly to some fundamental problems. And, in the 
second place, he had been profoundly interested in the practical 
applications which affect a man of deep affections and compelled both 
by character and circumstances to take life in deadly earnest. He 
“had to pass through a sharp struggle and, as a brave man should, re- 
solved to come to a clear understanding with himself as to the aims and 
conduct of life. A very remarkable letter to Charles Kingsley exactly 
illustrates the point. It shows, as his son remarks, the genuine 
man more clearly perhaps than any of his writings. Huxley and his 
wife had suffered under the almost crushing calamity of the sudden 
death of their first child, who had lived just long enough to become 
the apple of his father’s eye. Kingsley, one of the most generous of 
men, though not one of the sharpest dialecticians, had written a 
cordial letter of sympathy and taken occasion to set forth some of 
the beliefs in which he would himself have found consolation. 
Huxley replies at length, with a frankness creditable to both. He 
has no @ priori objection to the belief in immortality, except that it is 
totally without evidence. The further assertion that an unproved and 
unprovable doctrine is necessary to morality is altogether repugnant 
to him. The ‘most sacred act of a man’s life’ is the assertion of a 
belief in truth. Men may call him what other hard names they 
please, but they shall not call him ‘liar.’ The blow which had stirred 
all his convictions to their foundation had not shaken that belief. 
‘If wife and child and name and fame were all lost to me one after 
the other, still I would not lie.’ He speaks, as he says, more openly 
and distinctly than he ever has to any human being except his wife. 
He has been standing by the coffin of his little son, and his force and 
solemnity show how deeply he is moved. The clearness and 
moral fire unite, as Mr. L. Huxley says, ‘in a veritable passion 
for truth.’ The summary of his position reveals the secret of his life 
and character. He had learnt, he says, from Sartor Resartus that 
“a deep sense of religion was compatible with the entire absence of 
theology.’ Science had given him a resting-place independent of 
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authority ; and finally love had ‘opened up to him a view of the 
sanctity of human nature, and impressed him with a deep sense of 
responsibility.’ Any one who has passed through a similar trial can 
read one secret. ‘Consolation’ offered by well-meaning friends deserves 
the gratitude which Huxley expresses to Kingsley. Yet the sug- 
gested comfort becomes an unintentional but a most bitter mockery 
if it be not solid as well as sincere. Proof that your sorrow is founded 
in error might be infinitely welcome. But in proportion to the satis- 
faction which would be given by a real proof is the pang of recog- 
nising that it is a baseless assertion. It really declares, not that the 
belief'is true, but that, if true, it would be pleasant. You are invited 
not to face your trouble, but to seek refuge in dreams. When such 
beliefs are defended, not in some cruel crisis, but as an encourage- 
ment in the great battle of life, they encourage systematic self- 
deception, and, when laid down as the ultimate ground of morality, 
they become not only empty but directly corrupting. Huxley’s hatred 
of shams meant the refusal of a brave man to shut his eyes, and scorn 
for those who deliberately provided convenient bandages for the pur- 
pose. His strongest conviction, as he says in the autobiography, was 
that the one road to the alleviation of human suffering was veracity of 
thought and action, and ‘the resolute facing of the world as it is 
when the garment of make-believe by which pious hands have hidden 
its uglier features is stripped off.’ 

The religion reached from sucha starting-point is of course not such 
as appears to most people to be a religion at all. Yet it is a system 
of belief which has been enough for the greatest minds. ‘The only 
religion which appeals to me,’ he writes to Romanes, ‘is prophetic 
Judaism. Add to it something from the best Stoics and something 
from Spinoza and something from Goethe, and there is a religion for 
men.’ The Stoics, as he says elsewhere, ‘had cast off all illusions’ 
and found in the progress towards virtue a sufficient end of exist- 
ence. He valued even the orthodox dogma for the same reason. He 
was for Butler against the deists. Theologians had recognised 
realities—though in strange forms. Predestination, original sin, the 
‘primacy of Satan in this world,’ were a good deal nearer the truth 
than the comfortable optimism which culminates in Pope’s lines 
‘Whatever is, is right.’ Adherence to fact is the base of his philosophy. 
Agnosticism according to him means simply that you are not to accept 
as an established fact anything not fairly proved. It led to conclusions 
which appeared paradoxical to some readers. He used, as he says, 
‘materialistic terminology,’ and repudiated materialistic philosophy. 
Physiology proves that, in fact, the brain is a mechanism and the 
organised body an automaton. Psychology shows equally that 
every phenomenon must, as a fact, be an affection of the mind. 
You must neither pervert nor go beyond fact. Materialism and 
Spiritualism are ‘ opposite poles of the same absurdity ’—the absardity 
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of assuming that we know anything about either spirit or matter. 
The apparent contradiction is the result of trying to transcend the 
necessary limits of thought. The striking essay upon ‘ Evolution and 
Ethics’ brings out another contrast. Evolution, he maintains, ‘ ac- 
counts for morality,’ but the principle of evolution is not ‘ the ethical 
principle.’ The ethical progress ‘ of society depends not on imitating 
the cosmic process, still less in running away from it, but in com- 
bating it.’ The microcosm will have a long fight against the 
macrocosm, and ‘may count upon a tenacious and powerful enemy as 
long as the world lasts.’ These are the facts, and, while giving hope 
for the future, he orders us not to indulge in any millennial antici- 
pations. We see why he appreciates the truth implied in the 
‘primacy of the Devil.’ 

I cannot inquire, of course, into the validity or consistency of 
these doctrines. But they illustrate the concluding formula of 
' Huxley’s creed. Love, he says, has explained to him the meaning of 
‘sanctity’ and ‘ responsibility.’ The phrase perhaps might suggest 
a vein of thought not very congenial to Huxley’s turn of mind. He 
was fully alive to certain misapplications of his text. ‘The world, 
he observes to Tyndall, ‘is neither wise nor just, but it makes up for 
all its folly and injustice by being damnably sentimental.’ The truer 
Tyndall’s portrait of the world, therefore, the louder will be the 
outcry. Nobody could be more heartily opposed to ‘ sentimentalism.’ 
If I had space, I might illustrate the obvious remark by the admirable 
common sense of his remarks upon political, educational, and social 
questions. He is far too sensible of the gravity of the existing 
evils not to part company with the enthusiasts who believe in hasty 
panaceas and manufacture them out of fine phrases. To convert an 
amiable sentiment into a maxim of universal validity, to override facts 
and refuse to listen to experience, to ‘ drive fast,’ like his Irish carman, 
without asking where you are going, was of course contrary io all 
his convictions. But the deep and generous interest in all well- 
directed efforts at alleviation is equally conspicuous. He was not an 
indiscriminate philanthropist ; he hated a rogue and did not love a 
fool ; and he held that both genera were pretty numerous. But he 
was a most heartily loyal citizen; doing manfully the duties which 
came in his way and declining no fair demand upon his co-operation. 
And the secret is given in the phrase about love. His son has given, 
for obvious and sufficient reasons, little direct account of Huxley’s 
domestic life, and the allusions to his private happiness suggest more 
than could find overt expression. Yet the book cannot be read 
without a pervading impression of the life which lay behind his 
manifold scientific and official activities. Like Wordsworth’s ‘ happy 
warrior,’ he was one who, though endued with a ‘faculty for storm 
and turbulence,’ 


‘Was yet a soul whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentler scenes. 
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It was not merely that he was surrounded by a sympathy which 
strengthened him in his work and soothed the irritations of 
intellectual warfare; but that such a home makes life beautiful, 
gives a meaning to vague maxims of conduct, and deepens the 
sense of ‘ responsibility.’ The happy warrior is ‘more brave for this, 
that he has much to love.’ The intensely affectionate interest, 
combined with a high sense of duty, spreads beyond the little circle 
in which it is primarily manifested. That Huxley had his sorrows, 
felt with unusual keenness, is incidentally revealed ; but we can see 
more clearly than it would be right to express openly, even were 
expression possible, what was the source of the happiness and 
continued vigour which threw brightness over his career. I have 
been in company with eminent men _ whose brilliant talk, 
revealing wide knowledge and great powers of mind, has charmed 
their hearers and justified cordial admiration. The special 
characteristic of the evenings spent at Huxley’s was that such 
admiration was almost lost in the pleasure of belonging for the hour 
to acircle made perfectly harmonious by the unobtrusive but obvious 
affection which bound its members to the central figure. His home 
was a focus of the best affections not less than of intellectual 
light. 

One result is more open to observation. Men of science have their 
weaknesses and temptations. They are not always more free than 
their literary brethren from petty jealousies and unworthy lust for 
notoriety. Huxley’s life shows an admirable superiority to such 
weaknesses. His battles, numerous as they were, never led to the 
petty squabbles which disfigure some scientific lives. Nobody was 
ever a more loyal friend. It is pleasant to read of the group which 
gathered round Darwin, himself the most attractive of human beings. 
Huxley seems to have retained every friend whom he ever made; 
and one understands their mutual regard. His life proves what was 
already illustrated by Darwin’s, how honourable and dignified may 
be a career honestly devoted to the propagation of truth, little 
as it brings in the way of external rewards, The quaintly named 
X club, which for twenty years lost none of its members, consisted of 
Huxley himself, George Busk, Sir E, Frankland, T. A. Hirst, Sir 
Joseph Hooker, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Herbert Spencer, W. Spottis- 
woode, and John Tyndall. It is enough to mention the names of 
men with such high and varied acquirements, to suggest a pleasant 
reflection. There is, I fancy, no period of our history at which an 
equally accomplished group of scientific luminaries could have been 
brought together or preserved such friendly relations. Huxley had the 
best of comrades, and well deserved to have them. He would speak 
of the pleasure given in his early controversies, by the consciousness 
that he was serving under so well-loved a leader as Darwin. Between 
all the members of his society there seems to have been the 
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cordial comradeship of loyal fellow-soldiers in some great enterprise. 
There is a kind of short history, as I fancy, given in the portraits in 
these volumes. He had been, as his mother assured him, a very 
pretty child; and the assurance convinced him that this was one 
of the facts which are strongly in need of sufficient evidence. The 
earliest portraits, in fact, do not suggest good looks: though they 
show a quaint, humorous face with a mouth clearly suggestive of the 
bulldog. But he improves as he grows older; and in the final por- 
trait we have the expression remembered by all who saw him; 
where the old combativeness is represented by the straightforward 
glance of the timeworn warrior, but softened by a pathetic glow of 
the tender and affectionate nature which blends so happily with the 
sterner expression, and shows the truly lovable emerging from, and 
naturally blending with, the masculine nature. 

LESLIE STEPHEN. 
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RECENT SCIENCE 


I. UNSUSPECTED RADIATIONS. II. INSECTS AND MALARIA 


I 


THE sensation created five years ago by the discovery of the Réntgen 
rays had hardly begun to subside, and the patient, minute explora- 
tion of the newly-opened field was only just beginning, when new and 
new discoveries of formerly unsuspected radiations came to add to the 
already great complexity of the phenomena, upsetting the provisional 
generalisations, raising new problems, and preparing the mind for 
further discoveries of a still more puzzling character. At the present 
time the physicist has to account for not only the kathode and the 
X or Réntgen rays, but also for the ‘ secondary ’ or ‘ S-rays’ of Sagnac, 
the ‘ Goldstein rays,’ the ‘ Becquerel rays,’ and, in fact, for all the 
radiations belonging to the immense borderland between electricity 
and light. Nay, most fundamental questions concerning the inti- 
mate structure of matter are being raised in connection with these 
investigations; and the physicist cannot elude them any longer, 
because one of his most important principles, established by Carnot 
and generally recognised since, seems also to require revision, or has, 
at least, to receive a new interpretation. 

So many different ‘rays’ are now under consideration that it is 
necessary to begin by well defining them in a few words, even at 
the risk of repeating things already said in these pages and generally 
known. The ‘ vacuum tube’ is the starting point for all new radia- 
tions, and in its simplest form it is, as is known, a sealed glass tube, 
out of which the air has been pumped, and which has at each 
end a piece of platinum wire passed through the glass and 
entering the tube. When these two wires are connected with the 
two poles of an induction coil, or the electrodes of an influence 
electrical machine, or a powerful battery, they become poles them- 
selves. The tube begins to glow with a beautiful light, and astream 
of luminous matter flows from its negative pole—the kathode—to 
the positive pole. These are the kathode rays, the detailed explora- 
tion of which was begun years ago by Hittorf, but won a special 
interest when Crookes took them in hand, and once more when the 
Hungarian Professor Lenard began to study them in the years 
1893-95. It is evident that the glass tube may be given any shape 
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that is found convenient for some special purpose, and that the 
degree of exhaustion of air (or of any other gas with which the vessel 
was filled before exhaustion), the forms and the disposition of the two 
poles, as also all other details of construction, may be varied at will, 
according to the experiments which are intended to be made. Now, 
if such a tube be placed inside a black cardboard muff which inter- 
cepts its light, and if it be brought into a dark room near to a screen 
painted with some phosphorescent substance, this substance begins 
to glow, although no visible light is falling upon it. Ifa wire be 
placed between the tube and the screen, its shadow appears on the 
screen, and if the hand be placed instead of the wire, dark shadows 
of the bones, but almost none of the flesh, are projected ; a thick book 
gives, however, no shadow at all: it is transparent for these rays. 
Some radiations, proceeding along straight lines, must consequently 
issue from the tube and pass through the cardboard muff. Like 
light, they make the phosphorescent screen glow, move in straight 
lines (as they give shadows), and decompose the salts of the photo- 
graphic film; but they are invisible and pass through such bodies 
as are opaque for ordinary light. These are the X or Réntgen rays. 

Various secondary rays originate from them. If the Rontgen 
rays meet a metallic mirror, they are not reflected by it, but simply 
diffused—that is, thrown irregularly in all directions; and, although 
they do not pass through metals as a rule, they may be made strong 
and penetrating enough to pass through thin metallic plates. But 
in both cases they will acquire some new properties which will depend 
upon the metal which has diffused them or through which they 
have passed. Some new radiations will be added to them, and these 
radiations were named secondary rays, or S rays, by M. Sagnac, who 
discovered them. On the other hand, if kathode rays have been 
passed through a perforated metallic plate, they also get altered, and 
in this case they will sometimes be named Goldstein rays. And, 
finally, there is a very wide set of extremely interesting (also invisible) 
radiations emitted by phosphorescent substances. They were dis- 
covered by H. Becquerel, and are named now Becquerel rays or 
Uranium rays. More will be said of them presently. 

This is, then, the world of radiations the very existence of which 
was mostly unsuspected five years ago, and which have to be ex- 
plained—the difficulty being in that they link together the Hertzian 
waves which are now used for wireless telegraphy, the visible light, 
the invisible radiations in the ultra-red and the ultra-violet parts of 
the spectrum, to so-called ‘actinic’ glow of various substances placed 
in the violet portion of the spectrum, and many other phenomena. 
Light, electricity, magnetism, and the molecular movements of gases, 
liquids and solids—all these formerly separated chapters of Physics 
have thus been brought into a most intimate connection and 
huddled together by these wonderful radiations. 
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Thousands of most delicate experiments have been made, and 
hundreds of papers have been written, during the last five years in 
order to determine the properties and the constitution of these 
different sorts of rays. Various hypotheses have been advocated, and 
yet scientific opinion is still hesitating, the more so as new discoveries 
are made all the time, and they show that we are not yet the masters 
of the whole series of phenomena brought under our notice. Upon 
one point only—and a very important one—a certain consensus of 
opinion begins to be established; namely, as to the kathode rays. 
Most explorers, including Lenard,' begin to be won to the idea that 
the kathode rays are the paths of very minute particles of matter 
which are thrown at a very great speed from the surface of the 
kathode and are loaded with electricity. Even under ordinary 
conditions, when an electric discharge takes place between one metallic 
electrode and the other, under the ordinary atmospheric pressure in a 
room, we see that most minute particles of the metal are torn off the 
negative electrode (the kathode) and are transported in the electric 
spark. Molecules of air join in the stream, creating the well-known 
‘electric wind,’ and the air-path of the electric spark becomes 
electrified to some extent. The more so when the discharge takes 
place in the extremely rarefied medium of a vacuum tube.’ In this 
case the molecules of the rarefied gas, as also the metallic particles 
joining the current, are transported at a much greater speed, and we 
see them as a cone of light. 

That kathode rays are real streams of particles of matter seemed 
very probable already in 1896, when the subject was discussed in 
these pages.’ Recent researches tend to confirm more and more this 
idea. They act as a real molecular or atomic bombardment, and 
they heat the objects they fall upon; thus, a thin lamella of glass 
which is placed in their path will be molten.‘ It is also known from 
Crookes’s experiments that when a little mill is placed so as to receive 
them on its wings, it is set in motion; and a back-current seems 
to be originated at the same time, as has been demonstrated by 
Swinton.’ They are deflected from their straight path by a magnet, 
and are twisted along the lines of force. Besides, a weak electro- 
static force has upon them the same effect, showing that they are 


Annalen der Physik, 1898, vol. lxiv. p. 279. 

? I chiefly follow here Professor J. J. Thomson, who has explained his views in 
several articles (Philosophical Magazine, October 1897, vol. xliv. 5th series, p. 293 ; 
1898, vol. xlvi. p. 528; 1899, vol. xlviii. p. 547. Also Nature, 1898, vol. lviii. p. 8 ; 
1900, vol. lxii. p. 31); and also Dr. L. Zehnder, the author of a Mechanik des Weltalls 
(1897), in his address before the Freiburg Natural History Society in 1898. 

* * Recent Science,’ in Nineteenth Century, March 1896. 

* Goldstein’s researches into the compound nature of the kathode rays and their 
effects deserve a special notice. They are published in several issues of the Annalen 
der I hysik for the last few years. 

5 Swinton, in Philosophical Magazine, 1898, vol. xlvi. p. 387; Broca, Comptes 
Rendus, 1899, vol. cxxviii. p. 356. 
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electrified negatively. Perrin® and others who followed him have 
proved that these rays carry negative electricity with them. If they 
are taken out of the vacuum tube in which they originated to 
another tube, and are made there to fall upon an electroscope, they 
discharge it. Negative electricity cannot be separated from them ; it 
follows with them when they are deflected by a magnet ; it is their 
property—not something added to them. 

Moreover, it was already noticed by Crookes, and confirmed 
since by Professor Thomson, that most of their properties do not 
depend upon the nature of the gas—air, oxygen, hydrogen, &.— 
with which the tube was filled first, and of which a minute quantity 
always remains in the tube. They appear as a property of matter 
altogether rather than a property of this or that gas. And when 
attempts were lately made to measure the sizes of the particles which 
are carried in the kathode rays, it was found that they are extremely 
minute—much smaller than the probable size of atoms—while 
the charges of electricity which they carry with them are relatively 
great.’ 

All these facts have brought Professor J. J. Thomson to the con- 
clusion that the matter which is carried in the kathode rays is not 
ordinary matter, such as we know it in our everyday chemical experi- 
ence, but matter in a state of a high dissociation. We know that 
the molecules of all bodies in nature consist of atoms; but even 
these atoms, small though they must be, are giants in comparison 
with the particles transported in the kathode streams. Consequently, 
we must think that the atoms themselves are dissociated in the 
intensive electric field. They divide into what we may call the 
primary atoms of some primary matter out of which the atoms of all 
chemical elements must be built up, and these primary atoms are 
carriers of electricity... Of course, not every molecule need be dis- 
sociated, and some experiments show that the number of dissociated 
molecules is really very small in comparison with their total number. 
If one out of each three milliards of molecules is in a state of disso- 
ciation, this will do to account for the facts and the measurements 
which have been made, although many more molecules may have 
been dissociated in the kathode stream only to be reconstructed after 
having exchanged atoms with their neighbours. 

It must be said in favour of this hypothesis that dissociation 
under the action of violent electrical vibrations—.c., the breaking up 
of molecules into ions, or elementary atoms carrying electricity with 
them—is familiar to physicists. Besides, if we cannot yet specify 


* Annalen der Physik, 1898, vol. Ixvi. p. 1. 

7 J.J. Thomson, Philosophical Magazine, vol. xlvi. p. 528. 

* Professor Thomson names them ‘ corpuscles,’ but this is hardly an appropriate 
name for such minute subdivisions of the atoms. To the biologist it conveys an idea 
of organisation; and in physics it was used formerly as a substitute for ‘ molecules.’ 
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what we mean by our atoms ‘ carrying negative or positive electricity,’ 
we may imagine that this means carrying a certain vibratory or, 
perhaps, spiral movement, or any other sort of motion which we 
prefer not to specify in order to avoid spreading conceptions which 
may prove to be erroneous. But we know for certain that gases, 
which usually are no conductors of electricity, become conductors 
under the influence of electric discharges, as also of the ultra-violet 
light, or even after having passed through flames. In such cases 
they become able to transport electricity—that is, some motion or 
some state unknown, which we name electricity—from one spot of 
space to another. A stream of dissociated and electrified particles of 
matter rushing in the kathode stream is thus a very probable explana- 
tion—the more so as similar streams are already admitted in order 
to explain the electro-chemical decomposition of salts and many 
properties of solutions. The kathode rays would then be ‘ an electric 
dance of atoms along the lines of force,’ as Villari and Righi have 
expressed it. 

One question only must be asked: Is it necessary to suppose 
that the molecules are so dissociated as to set free the ‘ primary 
matter’ out of which the atoms of all elements are composed ? 
Theoretically, there is no objection to this view. Modern science knows 
that the atoms—or the ‘ chemical individuals,’ as Mendeléeff would 
prefer to name them—are only treated as indivisible in the chemical 
processes in the same sense as molecules are (or rather were) treated 
as indivisible in physical processes. The modern physicist does not 
consider the atoms indivisible in the sense Democritus taught it, but 
in the sense in which the sun is an individual amid the boundless 
inter-stellar space. He is even inclined to admit that the atoms 
have a complicated structure and are vortex rings similar to rings 
of smoke (Lord Kelvin and Helmholtz), or minute systems similar 
to planetary systems (Mendeléeff).'° The ‘dissociation of atoms’ 
would therefore be admissible; but before admitting the ultimate 
dissociation advocated by J. J. Thomson, can we not find a simpler 
explanation? Several explorers are inclined to think so, and Dr. 
Villard poiuts out one possible issue. The kathode rays are, in his 
opinion, mere streams of hydrogen atoms or molecules—the presence of 
this gas in all tubes, even the best exhausted, being explained by the 
particles of water sticking to the glass, or by the decomposition of 
the alkalies of the glass. One fact certainly speaks in favour of 
Villard’s view: a small copper oxide plate, being so placed as to 
receive the kathode rays, parts with its oxygen (is reduced) just as if 
it had been struck by a jet of hot hydrogen. Besides, the spots 


® See ‘ Recent Science’ in Nineteenth Century, August 1892, and January 1894. 
1” Let me mention in connection with this a brilliant article by Mendeléeff on 
‘ Matter,’ in the new Russian Lacyclopedic Dictionary, published by Brockhaus & 
Efron, vol, vi. p. 151. 
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where the rays fall upon the glass of the tube are blackened, and 
these black spots, again, are such as if they had undergone a hydrogen 
bombardment. Moreover, the spectroscope reveals the hydrogen line 
in the glowing tubes."' But all this, while proving the presence of 
hydrogen in the vacuum tubes, does not speak against the hypothesis 
of J. J. Thomson, which still remains, up till now, the most plausible 
explanation of the kathode rays. 

And yet one feels that the last word, even about these rays, has 
not yet been said. Dr. Joseph Larmor was quite right when he 
remarked, in his suggestive address delivered before the British 
Association at Bradford,’? that the study of the electrical discharge 
in rarefied gases has conduced us to enlarged knowledge ‘ of the 
fundamental relations in which the individual molecules stand to all 
electrical phenomena.’ Up till now we took these phenomena in a 
block ; we studied the sum total of the actions of an infinity of mole- 
cules in a certain direction. Now we are bound to question the 
molecule itself as to its speed, its behaviour, and its constitutive 
parts ; and we find that a mobility of its component parts must be 
taken into account instead of the rigidity with which we formerly 
endowed it. 

The philosophical value of this new move in electrodynamics— 
the value of the principle of action being introduced into the theories 
of vibration of the formerly ‘immaterial’ «ether—is immense, and it is 
sure to bear fruit in natural philosophy altogether. ther itself, 
after having resisted so long all attempts to seize its true characters, 
becomes dissociated matter, filling space and upsetting many an 
old preconceived idea. No wonder, then, if it takes us some time 
before our views are settled upon these new phenomena, so full of 
unexpected revelations and philosophical consequences. 


If the kathode rays are in all probability streams of dissociated 
molecules which are thrown off the kathode, what are, then, the 
Réntgen or XY rays? They certainly originate from the former, 
either in the spot where they strike the glass or, what appears more 
correct, within the tube itself, in the kathode stream. But are 
both of the same nature? Réntgen himself indicates many 
points of resemblance between the two, and considers them in his 
third memoir’ as ‘phenomena probably of the same nature.’ 
Lenard goes even a step further: he represents them both as parts 
of the same scale or of the same ‘ magnetic spectrum ;’ the X rays, 


" Dr P. Villard, in Revue Générale des Sciences, 1899, vol. x. p. 101. 
" Nature, the 6th of October, 1900, vol. Ixii. p. 449, gives it in full. 
8 Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 1897, p. 576; summed up 
in various scientific reviews. 
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which are not deflected by a magnet, being at one end of the scale, 
while a series of intermediate radiations connect them with the 
kathode rays occupying the other end of the scale.'* Both provoke 
fluorescence, both produce similar photographic and electric effects, 
and both have different degrees of penetration through opaque 
bodies, which depend upon the source of electricity and the media 
through which they have passed. Moreover, the X rays are 
certainly not homogeneous, and consist of a variety of radiations. 

And yet the many analogies which have been noticed between 
the Réntgen rays and ordinary light stand in opposition to a full 
assimilation of the X rays to the kathode streams; and the opinion 
that, like light, they are vibrations of the zether takes the upper hand." 
These may be vibrations of a very short wave-length, perhaps 
a hundred times shorter than the waves of green light; or they may 
be ‘ longitudinal vibrations,’ as Lord Kelvin had suggested at the 
outset ;'° or, as Professor J. J. Thomson thinks, they may be a 
mixture of vibrations of different sorts—‘ pulsations’ of the ether, 
as he puts it—that is, something similar to what is called ‘a noise’ 
in the theory of sound. 

Already in his second memoir Réntgen had indicated that his 
rays discharge an electrified body, both directly when they fall upon 
it, and by their action upon the surrounding air, which they render 
a conductor of electricity. This was an important remark, because 
the researches of the previous four years had firmly established that 
the violet rays—i.e. the short waves of light—as well as the invisible 
ultra-violet radiations, have the very same effect. A link was thus 
established between the problematic rays and common light, and 
some of the best physicists (Lord Kelvin, Righi, Perrin, Guggen- 
heimer, Villari, Starke, and many others) engaged in a minute 
experimental work in order to specify these analogies. The result 
was that the resemblance between the X rays and the short-waved 
radiations of light was proved. ‘ 

A further confirmation of the same analogy was given by the 
discovery of the ‘secondary’ and ‘tertiary’ rays by the Paris 
professor, G. Sagnac.'’? He studied what becomes of the Roéntgen 


 Annalen der Physik, 1897, vol. lxiii. p. 253. 

5 See Geitler’s objections against such an assimilation, based upon their different 
behaviour towards electrified bodies (Annalen der Physik, vol. lxvi. p. 65), to which it 
may be added that the heating effect of the first radiations is very much smaller than 
the same effect of the latter (E. Dorn) ; and compare these remarks with the anode 
current, the existence of which was maintained by Crookes since 1891. Swinton 
(Phil. Mag. 1898, xlvi. p. 387) confirmed its existence, and Riecke (A nn. der Physik, 
xlvi. p. 954) has measured its energy. 

16 See Nineteenth Century, March 1896, where the meaning of this suggestion 
was explained. 

1” He gave an account of his researches in Rerue Générale des Sciences, the 30th 
of April, 1898. 
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rays when they strike different metallic surfaces. They are not 
reflected by them, but only diffused irregularly; however, this 
diffusion differs from reflection, not only by its irregularity but still 
more by the fact that the character of the ‘secondary’ radiations 
(or ‘tertiary,’ if they have been diffused twice) is altered, They 
become more like ordinary light. Their power of penetration 
through opaque wood or the human flesh is diminished ; and just 
as a phosphorescing surface which has been struck by ultra-violet 
radiations begins to glow with a yellow or green light—of a 
diminished wave-length, as G. G. Stokes had remarked it—so also 
the diffused secondary radiations behave as if they were of shorter 
wave-lengths than the rays which originated them. The space 
between the violet light and the Rontgen radiations is thus bridged 
over, their analogy with light becomes closer, and the hypothesis 
according to which they are treated as vibrations of the ether gains 
further support. 

Many other curious properties of the Réntgen rays have been 
revealed during the last four years. The most interesting is that they 
are not quite ‘invisible light.’ When they are of a great intensity 
they become visible. However, the portions of our retina which are 
excited by them are the peripheral parts only, which contain more 
rods than the central parts lying opposite the iris. The cones, or 
those constituent parts of the retina which are supposed to convey 
to our brain the colour sensations, are, on the contrary, but very 
slightly, if at all, irritated by the X rays.'* Then the more perfect is 
the vacuum in a Crookes tube, and consequently the greater is the 
electrical force required to originate Roéntgen rays, the more 
penetrating they are. In such cases they pass through metals, and 
Réntgen himself has photographed bullets inside a double-barrelled 
Lefaucheux pistol, while other explorers have obtained radiograms with 
rays which had passed though an aluminium plate 1°4 inch thick, and 
even a cast-iron plate nearly one inch thick.'® The inside of a watch 
which had a steel lid, the inner mechanism of a lock, as also both 
sides of a bronze medal were photographed in the same way ; while, 
on the other hand, Goldstein obtained beautiful radiograms showing 
the internal structure of a Nymphea flower, of a hermit crab inside 
its shell, and so on.”° 

But the chief progress was made with the medical ‘applica- 
tions of the Réntgen rays. The half-mystical enthusiasm of the 
first days, when they were supposed to provide a new curative 


%8 Professor Elihu Thomson’s address delivered before the American Association 
of Science in 1899 (Science, 1899, vol. x. p. 236; translated in Naturmissenschaftliche 
Rundschau, xiv. p. 585). 

* Radiguet, Sagnac, Hall Edwards. 
* Max Levy, ‘ Fortschritte der Réntgentechnik,’ reproduced in various periodicals. 
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method, rapidly subsided. But their usefulness for ascertaining 
lesions in the bones, and for the discovery of the actual position of 
strange bodies—bullets, needles, and so on—in the human tissues, 
has grown in proportion as surgeons have learned better to handle 
them. 

The pernicious effects of the invisible rays on the skin are now 
eliminated by shortening the time of exposure which is required 
to obtain a good radiogram, and the morbid effects have been traced 
by Russian explorers (Danilevsky, Tarkhanoff) to electric radia- 
tions altogether, rather than to the Y rays themselves. Formerly it 
required eighteen minutes to obtain a radiogram of the hand. 
Now we are told that Dr. Donath obtains in two seconds a distinct 
radiogram of so difficult a subject as the shoulder and the chest; 
while Tesla, with his powerful alternate currents could show distinct 
shadows at a distance of 165 feet from the vacuum tube. In the 
hands of an able surgeon—as Professor E. Bergmann illustrated 
before the Association of German Naturalists and Physicians in 1899 
—the X rays become a most precious means of exploration. The 
growth of the bones, from birth till matured age, could be studied 
with their aid, and the various causes which retard growth 
(rachitism, tuberculosis) or producé midgets could be ascertained. 
The fearful splintering of the bones by the modern bullets, and 
especially by the English Dum-Dum bullet, became known, and the 
radiograms of Bruns showing the effects of the Dum-Dum provoked on 
the Continent a unanimous indignation against this bullet. Many 
limbs were saved during the last Greek-Turkish War by Nasse 
and Kiittner continually resorting to radiography. ‘So also in 
the Soudan War. In fractures of the kneecap the Réntgen rays 
have proved simply invaluable. But perhaps the best service 
they rendered was to demonstrate that in many cases it was far 
preferable to leave pellets of lead, small revolver bullets, and even 
Peabody-Martini bullets where they were lodged in the tissues 
instead of trying to get them out. In fact, Dr. Bergmann’s radio- 
grams prove that a bullet may sometimes remain even in the lungs 
without occasioning any trouble. Such was the case of a German 
soldier who had carried a bullet in his lungs for twenty-nine years, 
since 1871, without knowing it. The German professor goes even 
so far as to maintain that there are cases when a small bullet lodged 
in the white mass of the brain will remain there firmly imbedded, 
without producing any noticeable trouble, and that there is less 
danger in leaving it there than in extracting it. 

If Réntgen’s discovery had only the effect of alleviating so many 
human miseries, it would already rank among the great achieve- 
ments of the century. But its profound effects upon natural 
philosophy are far from being yet exhausted. 
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Every one knows the phosphorescent match-boxes provided with 
a white surface, which is usually protected from moisture by a glass, 
and glows in the darkness, making the box visible at night. 
Sulphide of lime is generally used for making such glowing surfaces, 
but various compounds of barium, calcium, strontium, uranium and 
so on possess the same property of glowing in the dark after they 
have been exposed for some time to light. They are said, in this 
case, to ‘store up’ light energy, which they give away afterwards; 
this was, at least, the explanation that used to be given some time 
ago.” Now, it was in this rather neglected domain that Henri 
Becquerel discovered the wonderful radiations which have received 
his name, and which, owing to the speculations they provoked as 
regards the theory of matter, have engrossed for the last four years 
the attention of physicists, even more than the Rontgen rays 
themselves. 

It will be remembered that a phosphorescent screen which began 
to glow in the proximity of a vacuum tube upon which Réntgen 
was experimenting led him to his memorable discovery. It was 
only natural, therefore, to see whether phosphorescent screens would 
not reinforce the X rays; and in the course of such experiments 
M. Henry noticed that a phosphorescent sulphide of zinc gave up 
radiations which, like the Réntgen rays, would pass through black 
paper, and affect after that the photographic plate.*? M. Nieweng- 
lowski, also at Paris, made the same remark concerning a sulphide 
of lime previously exposed to light.% Then, at the next sitting of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences Henri Becquerel came forward with 
a work on the radiations emitted by phosphorescent substances,* and 
this first work was followed by quite a number of papers, in which 
the new radiations were studied under all possible aspects. Bec- 
querel was joined in his researches by many others, and especially 
by Mme. Sklodowska-Curie and her husband, M. Pierre Curie, who 
soon discovered, with the aid of the new radiations, two new 
elements, and by this time the ‘Becquerel rays’ have already a 


1 The terms ‘phosphorescence’ and ‘ fluorescence’ are rather indiscriminately 
used to describe glowing after an exposure to light, as the distinction between the 
two, proposed by Wiedemann, cannot be maintained any longer. Other causes may 
also provoke ‘ luminescence :’ the diamond glows after having been slightly heated, 
quartz after some rubbing, and gases when they are electrified. As to the many 
luminescent: animals, such as the glow-worm, various marine animals and bacteria, 
we are not concerned with them now. 

* Comptes Rendus of the Paris Academy of Sciences, the 10th of February, 1896, 
vol. cxxii. p. 312. 

% Ibid. cxxii. p. 386. 

™* Tbid. the 24th of February, 1896, vol. cxxii. p. 420. Further communications 
in the same and subsequent volumes. 
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bulky literature. During the past year nearly every week brought 
with it the discovery of some new and puzzling property of these 
radiations.” 

The main point of the discovery was that phosphorescent bodies 
emit not only the well-known glow, which is visible to our eye, but 
also invisible radiations, similar to the Rontgen rays. Some salts 
of the metal uranium, and the metal itself, need not be exposed to 
light for more than one-hundredth part of a second to begin to 
glow, and long after the glow has disappeared they continue to send 
out the invisible radiations affecting the photographic film for 
months, and even years, as it appeared later on, even though the salt 
or the metal remained all the time in a closed box locked in a drawer 
inadark room. The Becquerel radiations are thus quite different from 
phosphorescence or fluorescence. They are similar in nature to the 
kathode rays and the Réntgen rays, with one substantial difference only. 
In the vacuum tube we know the force—electricity—which supplies 
the energy for setting the atoms or the molecules of the gas into 
motion ; while here we see no such source vf energy—the radiations 
continue months and years after the phosphorescent body has seen 
the light, and there is no notable diminution of its radiating 
activity. Besides, certain substances need not be influenced by 
light at all for sending out radiations, and this property belongs, as 
it appeared later on, not only to phosphorescent bodies, but to a 
great variety of substances, organic and inorganic; so that one has 
to ask oneself whether the Becquerel radiations are not a property of 
matter altogether. 

The first experiments of Becquerel were these: A little lamina 
of the double sulphide of uranium and potassium, which has a great 
phosphorescing power, was placed upon a black paper envelope 
containing a photographic film. A glass plate, or a thin plate of 
aluminium or of copper, was introduced between the two, and the 
whole was either exposed to diffused daylight or closed in a black 
box and put in a drawer. In a short time in the first case—in a few 
hours in the second—the photographic film would show that some 
rays had been radiated from the sulphide. They had traversed the 
paper and partly also the metals, though less so than the paper, and 
the plate bore the image or the shadow of the piece of copper. 

The analogy with the Rontgen rays was thus evident, and 
further inquiry confirmed it. Like the kathode rays, the Becquerel 
radiations are deflected from their rectilinear paths by a magnet ; 
but, like the Réntgen rays, they cannot be reflected, or broken, or 


23 The literature of the subject is already immense. The main contributions to it 
will be found in Comptes Rendus, Philosophical Magazine, and Annalen der Physik. 
Excellent articles for the general reader appeared in Nature, the 14th of June, 1900, 
andin Revue Générale des Sciences, the 30th of January, 1899, by Mme. Sklodowska- 
Curie. 
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polarised.* And, like the kathode rays, they render the air through 
which they pass a conductor of electricity; they carry electricity 
with them, and consequently it is most probable that they are not 
vibrations of the wther, but electrified particles of matter, or dons, 
like the kathode rays. And so we have the puzzle, or, at least, the 
quite unexpected fact, of matter radiating molecules without any 
electrical, or luminous, or heating cause provoking and maintaining 
that radiation or evaporation. 

The Becquerel rays, as was just said, send electrified particles 
which are capable of neutralising the electricity of other bodies 
with which they come into contact. The gold leaflets of a charged 
electroscope drop at the contact with them.” But Becquerel 
was not satisfied with merely stating this fact: he immediately 
devised a very delicate instrument for measuring the activity of 
different rays given up by various bodies. Perhaps he did not 
realise that he was thus endowing science with a new method of 
analysis, which would lead, like spectrum analysis, to the discovery of 
new elements ; but in the hands of M. Curie and Madame Sklodowska- 
Curie, this method really led to the discovery of at least one element, 
radium, and perhaps two more—polonium and actinium. 

From the very outset it became evident that compounds of 
uranium, and especially the metal itself, prepared in a pure state by 
Moissan in his electric furnace, were possessed of the greatest radio- 
activity. Thorium with its compounds came next. As to the cther 
elements, nearly all of which were examined by Mme. Sklodowska, 
they were all much inferior to these two. It was also noticed during 
these researches that, as a rule, the compounds were inferior to the 
pure metals themselves. One mineral, however, the Bohemian 
pitchblende, as also two others of less importance—all compounds of 
uranium—proved to be much more radio-active than pure uranium 
itself, and M. and Mme. Curie, suspecting that the pitchblende 
must contain some new substance more active than uranium, 
began a most painstaking laboratory work in order to isolate that 
special substance. They obtained at last a metal, identical as to its 
chemical properties with bismuth, but far more radio-active, and 
they named it polonium in honour of Madame Sklodowska’s father- 
land. Then, beginning once more, in company with G. Bémont, the 
whole research from the beginning, in order to hunt for another very 

radio-active substance of which they had suspected the existence, 
they obtained another metal similar to barium by its chemical 

*¢ Tn his first researches Becquerel thought that he had seen reflection and refrac- 
tion of these rays; but now he has abandoned this idea (Comptes Rendus, 1899, 
vol. xxviii, p. 771). 

* This fundamental property of the Becquerel rays was announced on the very 
same day by Becquerel at Paris (Comptes Rendus, 1897, vol. cxxiv. p. 438) and by Lord 


Kelvin, J. C. Beattie, and Smoluchowski Smolan at Edinburgh, before the Edinburgh 
Royal Society (Nature, 1897, vol. xlv. p. 447). 
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properties, but still more radio-active, which they named radium.” 
And finally A. Debierne has discovered lately by the same method a 
third element named actiniwm and chemically similar to titanium.” 
Mr. Crookes, while disagreeing with the Curies as regards their 
new elements, came also, after a long research, to some new element, 
or at least to some new variety of uranium, which he named ‘ Ur X,’ 
and which in his opinion is neither polonium nor radium.” The 
new method of ‘radiation analysis’ had thus completed its proofs. 

Of course, so long as these new elements have not been 
separated chemically from their nearest of kin—bismuth, barium, 
and titanium—their existence must still remain doubtful. But the 
spectrum of radium has already been examined by Demargay *' and by 
Dr. C. Runge under a very great dispersion ; and the great German 
specialist in spectra found that radium really gives three distinct 
lines which belong to no other element.” 

The radio-activity of these new metals is really striking. For 
polonium it is 400 times, and for radium 900 times, greater than for 
metallic uranium. Radium illuminates a phosphorescent screen 
indefinitely, and its salts glow without requiring for that a preliminary 
excitement by light. F. Giesel, who almost simultaneously with 
the Curies obtained a substance that must be radium, saw the 
chloride and bromide of this substance, although chemically identical 
with the same compounds of barium, sending such strong rays that 
the shadow of a hand appeared on a phosphorescent screen at a 
distance of 18 inches and the rays pierced metallic plates ;4; and 
{; of an inch thick. Salts containing an admixture of the new 
substance were so phosphorescent that one could read in their blue 
light. As to polonium, although a pure specimen of it was as 
phosphorescent as pure radium, its invisible rays had, however, 
a much smaller penetrating power: even cardboard would weaken 
them.* 

The main interest of these researches is, however, in the 
problematic nature of the Becquerel radiations. Are they not a 
general property of matter, only varying in degree in different 
substances ?—this is the question which is now asked. Some thirty or 
thirty-five years ago it was mentioned in some scientific reviews 
that various objects—a printed page or a piece of metal—left their 
impressions on a white sheet of paper if the two had been kept for 
some time at a small distance fromeach other. These experiments, 


Fy 


* Comptes Rendus, 1899, vol. cxxvii, p. 1215, 
29 Ibid. 1900, vol. cxxx. p. 906. 
% Proceedings of the Royal Society, the 10th of May, 1900. 
1 Revue Générale des Sciences, the 30th of September, 1900, gives a photograph 
of this spectrum. 

32 Annalen der Physik, 1900, 4th series, vol. ii. p. 742. Polonium gave no character- 
istic lines. 
% Physikalische Zeitschrift, vol. i. 1900, p. 16. 
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which seemed to prove the existence of some sort of radiation of 
matter, interested me then a great deal because they gave support 
to a very ingenious theory, developed by Séguin, concerning 
the existence of infinitely small particles of matter dashing in all 
directions through space and penetrating matter. With the aid 
of these particles, Séguin endeavoured to explain gravitation, 
heat, light and electricity. Now W. J. Russell, continuing the 
experiments of Colson on zinc and other metals,™ laid before the 
Royal Society in the autumn of 1897, and later on, with more 
details, in a Bakerian lecture, experiments having very much the 
same purport. He found that certain metals (magnesium, cadmium, 
zine, nickel, &c.) and certain organic bodies (printing-ink, varnishes) 
will act on a photographic plate by their ‘emanations,’ exactly as if 
the plate had been acted upon by light—the boiled oil of the printing- 
ink and the turpentine in varnish being the active substances. 
Remarkably clear photographs of a printed page and a lithographic 
print were thus obtained without the aid of light. Many organic 
substances act in the same way, anda piece of old dry board gives its 
likeness simply after having been laid for some time over a photo- 
graphic film; while a plate of polished zinc, separated from the 
film by a sheet of paper, will send its radiations through the paper 
and give a photographic reproduction of its water-marks.™ 

In what relation these ‘emanations’ stand to the Becquerel rays 
cannot yet be determined. But it becomes more and more certain 
that, like the kathode rays, the Becquerel radiations also consist of 
material particles projected from the radio-active bodies and carrying 
electricity with them. They may possibly be accompanied by 
vibrations of «ther of the nature of light, but the fact of a real 
transport of particles of matter is rendered more and more apparent 
by the researches of Becquerel, the Curies, Elster and Geitel,** and 
Rutherford.*7 The ‘ emanations’ from thorium compounds are even 
affected by draughts in the room. But these emanations are neither 
dust nor vapours. They must be atoms, or ions, of the radiating 
body, and they communicate radio-activity, and consequently the 
power of discharging electricity, to the surfaces of the bodies with 
which they come in contact. From glass that ‘ acquired’ activity may 
be washed away, while to other bodies it clings like a sprinkling of 
the ‘ jack-frost’ powder, and M. Curie is described in Nature as being 
unable for a time to make electrostatic experiments on account of 
this ‘ acquired’ radio activity.** Moreover, the Becquerel radiations 

* Comptes Rendus, 1896, vol. cxxiii. p. 49. 

% Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xi. p. 424. Bakerian lecture, delivered 
on the 24th of March, 1898; Nature, the 28th of April, vol. lvii. p. 607. 

% Verhandlungen der deutschen physischen Gesellschaft, 1900, p. 5; summed up 
in Naturwissenschaftliche Rundschau, vol. xv. p. 103. 

* Philosophical Magazine, 1899, vol. xlvii. p. 109 ; 1900, vol. xlix. pp. 1, 161. 


** See E. Rutherford’s paper in Philosophical Magazine, 1900, vol. xlix. p. 161; 
also Nature. 
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exercise a chemical action : they ozonify air, as they ‘ionise’ it, anda 
glass bottle which contains salts of radium takes a violet colour, thus 
showing that chemical processes are provoked by the radiations.” 

Many problems relative to the structure and life of matter have 
thus been raised by these researches. Various hypotheses are offered 
to explain them, and J. J. Thomson’s hypothesis—a further develop- 
ment of his kathode-rays hypothesis—appears, after all, the most 
probable. The molecules of which all bodies are composed are not 
something rigid. They live; that is, an atom or a ‘corpuscle’ is 
continually being detached from this or that molecule and it wanders 
through the gas, the liquid, or even through the solid ;*° another 
atom (or corpuscle) may next take its place in the broken molecule, 
and so a continual exchange of matter takes place within the gaseous, 
liquid or solid bodies, the wandering ‘corpuscles’ always carrying 
with them the sort of motion which we call an electrical charge. 
Those atoms or corpuscles which escape from the surface of the body 
would give what we call now Becquerel rays, and it would not be a 
simple coincidence that those two elements which possess the greatest 
atomic weights, and consequently have the most complex molecules," 
possess also the highest radio-activity. We know that in solutions 
the so-called unstable compounds play an immense part: they are 
continually broken up, losing part of their atoms, and are continually 
reconstituted as they take in new atoms. And we know that in 
living matter the most compound molecules—those of albumen—are 
those which are split up most easily, and that what we call life con- 
sists in a continual splitting up and rebuilding of these molecules. 
Are not the Becquerel radiations revealing to us that continual 
splitting and rebuilding of molecules which constitutes the life of 
both inorganic and organic matter? These are the grave questions 
which natural philosophers are brought to ask themselves, and which 
will certainly require many more patient researches. 


Il 


Few human diseases are so widely spread and few so much 
paralyse the vital forces of man as malaria does, both in its distinct 


*” A salt of uranium may be submitted to absolutely any chemical transforma- 
tions, but when you return to the salt from which you started in your work, you find 
in it the very same electrical radio-activity which it had at the start. Impurities do 
not affect it. The radiation seems thus to belong to the molecule of uranium, and 
hardly to be influenced by external causes (Sklodowska-Curie, in Jtevue Générale, 
1899, x. p. 47). 

© Compare with Roberts-Austen’s researches on the permeation of solid metals, 
mentioned in a previous ‘ Recent Science’ article. 

“| Thorium, 232°6; uranium, 239°6. Both belong to the twelfth and last series 
of Mendeléeff. The atomic weight of radium must be greater than 174 (Comptes 
Rendus, cxxxi. p. 382). 
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and itsinsidious forms. At the same time, it is also one of the greatest 
obstacles to colonisation. Its ravages among the settlers in new 
countries, before the thickets in the woods have been cleared and 
the ponds and marshes have been dried, are simply incalculable; 
and one could lately read in a monograph on malaria in Caucasia 
that this disease, which is at its worst in the low and fertile portions 
of that territory, has contributed more to the repulse of invaders 
than even the inaccessible mountains themselves.‘? Even in civilised 
countries, and especially in Italy, millions of acres of fertile land lie 
waste on account of the ague. It is easy, therefore, to understand of 
what an importance is the discovery of the parasite which occasions 
malaria, of its modes of propagation, and of the main agents of 
infection—the gnats. 

It was the French doctor Laveran who, after a stay in a deadly 
malarial region of Algeria, discovered the malaria parasite in 1880." 
True, that pigment-cells, which we should now describe as malaria- 
parasites, were observed in human blood as early as 1835, among 
others by Virchow ; but their relation to the disease was not known. 
In 1881, Laveran embodied his researches in a book,** but its impor- 
tance was overlooked. Bacteria attracted then general attention, 
and Laveran’s parasite, not being a bacterium, was little thought of. 
He stuck, nevertheless, to his discovery, and was soon joined in his 
researches by Golgi (the Italian professor to whom we owe the 
method that led to the discovery of the neurons), as also by 
Marchiafava, Celli, Councilman, Sternberg, and the Viennese doctor 
Mannaberg who published in 1893 a full compendium of these 
researches.” Dr. Mannaberg proved in this book that the real 
cause of malaria is Laveran’s parasite, and he told its most interest- 
ing life-history so far as it was then known. 

The parasite of malaria is not a bacterium. It is one of the 
protozoa—namely, as it appeared later on, a coccidium, which, 
like all other members of that family, undergoes in its development 
a series of transformations. It appears first as an amcba developed 
from a spore, and, like all amcebex, it protrudes pseudopodia and 
moves about. It is adapted to life within a red corpuscle of the 
blood, upon which it feeds and which it gradually destroys, leaving 
in a vacuole of its body its waste produce in the shape of character- 
istic dark pigment spots. It soon fills up nearly the whole of the 
red corpuscle, and then begins to subdivide into from six to twenty 
sectors, grouped round a central pigment mass like the petals of a 
flower. These sectors gradually grow round, separate, and each of 


* Pantukhoff, in Caucasian Calendar for 1899. 

“8 Ten years before, Ray Lankester had discovered a similar parasite in the blood 
of batrachians. 

“ Nature parasitaire des accidents de Vimpaludisme, Paris, 1881. 

* Dr. J. Mannaberg, Die Malariaparasiten, Vienna, 1893. 
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them becomes a spore which gives origin to a new amaba; and 
this process of reproduction continues so long as the fever keeps 
hold of the patient. When the subdivision of the ameba begins, 
there begins also the paroxysm of the fever—once every twenty-four 
hours, or once every second, third or fourth day. This was fully 
proved, and it appeared, moreover, probable that the diurnal, bi- 
diurnal, tertian and quartan malaria were characterised each by a 
special variety of the same parasite. 

Another important observation was made by Laveran, and next 
by Golgi. Besides these ameeboid bodies Laveran saw that some 
parasites (corps & flagelles) would send out thin and long flagella 
which soon parted company with the mother body, and, owing to a 
proper helicoidal movement, disappeared in the plasm of the blood. 
This never happened, however, in the body of man, but only when 
a drop of his infected blood was drawn and placed on the glass plate 
under the microscope. Laveran noticed, moreover, minute ‘ crescent- 
shaped bodies’ which adhered to the red corpuscles and looked very 
much like cysts, protected by a harder, envelope. From fifteen to 
twenty minutes after these bodies had been placed under the 
microscope, they also gave origin to a great number of ‘ flagella ;’ 
and this evolution, too, he remarked, seemed to be accomplished 
only when the cysts were taken out of the human body. 

It was only natural to conclude from these observations that the 
further development of the flagella may take place in the body of 
some other animal than man, and this consideration brought Laveran, 
in a book which he published in 1884, to the idea that, taking into 
consideration the quantities of mosquitoes in malarial countries, 
they may be the agents of transition of malaria.‘ 

This remark passed, however, unperceived. Many had the 
suspicion that gnats may play some part in the inoculation of 
malaria: the Italian peasants always thought so, and in the medical 
literature an American doctor, Mr. King, had advocated the same 
idea. But the complete life-history of the malaria parasite being 
not yet known fifteen years ago, the necessity of the mosquito or of 
some other living being serving as a host for the completion of the 
reproduction-cycle was not understood. Consequently, little atten- 
tion was paid to the subject. 

Help came now from a different quarter—namely, from an 
extensive series of researches which were made into the modes of 
reproduction of the tiny unicellular organisms, or protozoa, and 
especially of one of them, a coccidium which infests sometimes the 
epithelium cells of the intestine and the biliary canals of the 
rabbit. It would be too long to tell here the history of these 


“© Traité des fitvres palustres, 1884; also Dr. F. Mesnil in an elaborated paper 
on ‘Coccidies et paludisme,’ in Revue Générale des Sciences, 1899, Nos. 6 and 7. 
I follow Dr. Mesnil in these lines. 
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memorable researches, inaugurated by R. Pfeiffer in 1892,“ and con- 
tinued by Simond, Léger, Siedlecki, Schaudinn, and many others.“ 
Sufficient to say that two sorts of reproduction were found with this 
coccidium. One is similar to that just described for the malaria 
parasite. The coccidium grows, and then subdivides into sectors, each 
of which becomes a spore giving origin to a new individual. This 
is its simplest mode of reproduction; but there is also a more 
complicated one, during which a portion of the cells store a great 
quantity of materials, in order to give origin to minute cells playing 
the part of ovulain higher animals ; while the others give origin to little 
lively bodies provided with flagella, which unite with what might 
be named the ovula of the former, and after that cover themselves 
with a protective layer, thus forming a cyst. These cysts are evacu- 
ated, and, after having been swallowed by another rabbit with its food, 
they give origin to spores, from which the original parasite is born. 

A perfect analogy was thus established by this great biological 
discovery between reproduction in higher animals, and one mode of 
it in the lowest and simplest unicellular organisms. 

Exactly the same thing was found later on with the malaria 
parasite, Its simpler reproduction we have seen; but it has also a 
more complicated mode of reproduction during which some of the 
crescent-shaped bodies will be filled with what corresponds to ovule, 
while the others will give origin to tiny organisms provided with 
flagella which join the ovule and form ‘oocysts.’ This process, 
however, seldom, if ever, takes place in the warm blood of man. It 
seems to require a cooler medium to stimulate it, and this medium 
is offered in the intestine of a gnat, after it has sucked the blood of 
a malaria patient infected with crescent-shaped bodies. The copu- 
lated cyst then furrows itself into the epithelium of the gnat’s 
intestine ; it grows and then bursts, giving origin to numerous spores 
(‘ sporozoites’), which are carried by the lymph to the salivary glands 
of the gnat ; and when the insect next sucks a man’s ora bird’s blood, 
it introduces the sporozoites into the blood of its victim. Malaria 
follows ; but without the gnat, in whose intestine one phasis of the 
life-history of the parasite is accomplished, malaria would not be 
transmitted so easily from one sick person to another. 

For simplicity’s sake I have given here the whole process as it is 
understood nowadays. But it is evident that when these researches 
were still in progress, it was the discovery of the complicated life- 
history of the coccidia which gave support to the mosquito hypothesis.*® 

“ R. Pfeiffer, Beitriige zur Protozoen- Forschung : I. Die Coccidien-Krankheit der 
Kaninchen, Berlin, 1892. Koch’s mosquito-hypothesis of malaria, p. 22. 

* A bibliography of these works will be found in the already mentioned article by 
Dr. F. Mesnil in Revue Générale des Sciences. Schaudinn’s researches were published 
in the Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy, 1898, and in Sitzungsberichte der Ges. 


der naturf. Freunde, Berlin, 1899, and were fully analysed by Dr. Koenen in Natur- 
wissenschaftliche Rundschau, 1900, vol. xv. 4 8q. 


“ Several books were published about that time, besides L. Pfeiffer’s work, in 
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Then another group of researches also helped it. Danilewsky had 
noticed in 1890 the existence of a unicellular parasite, quite similar 
to Laveran’s, in the blood of birds. Sakharoff continued his work in 
1893, and Professor W. G. MacCallum and E. L. Opie undertook 
to study for this purpose American birds.*° They found in them both 
the just mentioned forms of the malaria parasite: the amcba-like 
being multiplying by subdivision and probably producing the. fever 
which is said to recur in birds every third or fourth day, and also 
the cells provided with flagella. MacCallum even saw under the 
microscope that sort of reproduction which Schaudinn and Siedlecki 
saw so distinctly with the coccidia. 

More decisive steps could now be taken to verify the mosquito- 
hypothesis. It was endorsed by Dr. Patrick Manson, who had 
demonstrated the part played by the gnat in the transmission to 
man of a filaria, and he induced, in 1895, Surgeon-Major Ross, of 
the Indian Medical Service, to verify that hypothesis. On the 
other side, a society for the investigation of malaria was formed in 
Italy, and the Italian explorers of malaria, Celli, Grassi, Bignami, 
Bastanielli, and Dionisi, as also Dr. R. Koch, continued their work 
in the ague-stricken provinces of Italy. Dr. Ross conducted his 
inquiry in South India in a truly admirable scientific spirit. For 
two years in succession he used to breed mosquitoes from the pup 
and to feed them on the blood of malaria patients, hunting afterwards 
in their organs for a parasite similar to the malarial ‘ hemamceba’ 
of man. He had already dissected a thousand of the brindled and 
grey mosquitoes—but in vain. One can easily imagine what it 
means dissecting a thousand gnats under the microscope, hunting 
for parasites in the epithelial cells of the gnats’ intestines. And 
yet Dr. Ross did not abandon his work. At last, in August 1897, 
he found in two individuals of the large dapple-winged species 
epithelial cells containing the characteristic malarial pigment. 
Preparations of these cells were sent to London and were recognised 
by specialists, including Laveran, as rendering the discovery of 
malarial parasites in gnats very probable.°*! 

Professor MacCallum’s discovery having been published in the 
meantime, Dr. Ross, now transferred to Calcutta, directed his re- 
order to familiarise doctors and veterinarians with these researches. Wasielewsky’s 
Sporozoenkunde, Jena, 1896, G. Schneidemiihl’s Die Protozoen als Krankheitserreger des 
Menschen und der Hausthiere, Leipzig, 1898, and Dr. Manson’s TJropical Diseases, 
1898, deserve special mention. Dr. Laveran also published a work, Zraité du palu- 
disme, Paris, 1897, which contains a full bibliography of the subject. English trans- 
lation, 1893, by J. W. Martin. 

8° Professor MacCallum, in Journal of Experimental Medicine, 1898, vol. iii. 103, 
117; E. L. Opie in same periodical, iii. 79. 

5! British Medical Journal, the 18th of December, 1897, p. 1788. Dr. Ross’s 
letter was followed by notes by Dr. Manson, Bland Sutton, and Dr. Thin. A further 


communication of Ross to the same journal (the 26th of February, 1898, p. 550) 
announced the discovery of the same cells in two more gnats. 
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searches towards the malaria parasites of birds.*? Some birds, as is 
known, suffer from malaria. Consequently, out of thirty healthy 
gnats raised from pupze, ten were fed on much infected sparrows, 
ten on less infected ones, and ten on quite healthy birds. The 
results this time were most satisfactory. The malaria parasites were 
found in the gnats, and their evolution was followed as far as the 
presence of the ‘ sporozoites ’ in the salivary glands of the gnats. 

There then remained only to see whether infected mosquitoes 
would transmit the infection to birds. This was also done by 
Dr. Ross. He took about a hundred sparrows whose blood was ex- 
amined beforehand and found free of malaria parasites. Half of 
them he then brought in contact with infected mosquitoes under a 
special net, while the other half he guaranteed from a contact with 
the gnats. Four-fifths of the first lot had their blood infected with 
the malarial proteosoma, but none of the second lot; however, when 
the birds of this lot were also exposed to the bites of the infected 
gnats, they also got the parasite in the same proportion.** The proof 
was thus conclusive ; and when the Italian explorers, as also Koch, 
repeated Ross’s experiments on birds, they fully confirmed them. 

The Italian explorers now made in their turn a further step.” 
They cultivated the malaria parasite of man in mosquitoes (Anopheles 
claviger) and studied the full cycle of its reproduction, as it has been 
told on a preceding page. 

They made experiments in order to infect men with malaria 
through the intermediary of gnats. Several persons who had never 
before suffered from malaria—among them the explorers themselves 
—volunteered to sit in a room in which mosquitoes caught in malarial 
regions had been set free, and to be bitten by them. Some of these 
persons passed through the ordeal without infection, but others really 
got the disease, and one of them took it in a very heavy form. On 
the other hand, when Grassi with a family of workers who had come 
for work to an extremely malarial district, bringing with them their 
five small children (children are especially liable to get malaria), slept 
eight nights during the worst malarial season with an open window 

5? Dr. Manson, in same periodical, the 18th of June, 1898, p. 1575. 

53 See Dr. Manson’s ad@ress before the British Medical Association at Edinburgh in 
July 1898 (British Medical Journal, the 24th of September, p. 849). Dr. Daniels’s 
Report about his visit to Dr. Ross and the researches they made upon Ross’s 


specimens for determining the life-history of the parasite, is full of a deep interest 
(Nature, the 3rd of August, 1899, lx. p. 332). 

5* Dr. Ross’s lecture before the Royal Institution, the 2nd of March, 1900 (Nature, 
lxi. p. 522), in which all the exploration is told in detail. 

** B. Grassi, ‘Cultivation of the Crescent-shaped Malaria Parasite of Man in a 
Mosquito (Anopheles claviger)’ and ‘ On the Spreading of Malaria by Mosquitoes,’ in 
Rendiconti of the Academy dei Lincei, November 1898; Grassi, Bignami and 
Bastanielli, ‘Further Researches into the Development-cycle of the Malaria Parasite 
of Man in the Body of Mosquitoes,’ Rendiconti, December 1898; Grassi and Dionisi, 
‘Development-cycle of Hamosporides,’ December 1898; Celli’s ‘ Yearly Report of 
the Italian Malaria Society for 1898,’ in various periodicals. 
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protected bya wire grate which excluded gnats, none of them caught 
the disease.” 

Then Grassi undertook a study—not yet terminated—in order 
to see which species of gnats, in different parts of Italy and in 
Sicily, carry with them the infection. The big Anopheles claviger, 
quite common in the worst malarial districts, proved to be the chief 
culprit. As to the common species, Culex pipiens, which was very 
much suspected of mischief, it proved, on the contrary, to be innocent 
as regards man ; it carries about the bird parasite but not that of 
man. Besides, Dionisi discovered the human parasite of malaria in 
some bats. 

Further evidence now accumulated at a rapid pace owing to the 
combined energies of both the Italian Society for the Study of 
Malaria and the London and Liverpool Schools of Tropical Medicine. 
In order to prove that gnats are the chief agents in the spreading of 
malaria—not air, drinking-water, or emanations from marshes—it 
was necessary to show that men protected from gnat-bites could live 
during the bad season in a malarial district without catching the 
disease. Consequently Dr. Sambon and Dr. Low, of the London 
School, chose a most malarial and marshy spot in the Roman 
Campagna near Ostia, and volunteered to stay there during the 
worst part of the malarial season in a gnat-proof hut, retiring to it 
one hour before sunset and not leaving it before one hour past sunrise. 
The experiment was quite successful : on the 13th of September both 
were found by Grassi in excellent health. As to Grassi, he made his 
experiment on a grand scale. He induced 104 railway employés 
who stay with their families in ten railway cottages in the deadly 
malarial district of Capaccio, near Salerno, to strictly follow his 
instructions—that is, to retire to their cottages, rendered gnat-proof, 
at the same hours and to otherwise protect themselves from gnat-bites. 
Several of them had previously suffered from malaria; nevertheless, 
on the 16th of September only three persons out of the 104 had 
contracted the illness.” 

And, finally, the members of the malaria expedition of the 
Liverpool School, who had been sent under Dr. Elliott to Nigeria, 
after having spent there four months, living practically amongst 
marshes and in places regarded as deadly malarial, returned all in 
perfect health. Their only precaution was the careful use of the 
mosquito nets at night. 

The counter-experiment, already made in Italy, was repeated in 
London under still more convincing circumstances. Gnats fed under 
Professor Bastianelli’s supervision on the blood of a sufferer from 
malaria at Rome, were sent last July to London. A son of 
Dr. Manson volunteered to submit to their bites, and soon was 


56 Paper read at Munich in September 1899, before the German Association. 
5? Nature, the 11th of October, 1900, vol. lxii. p. 578. 
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suffering from a distinctly malarial infection: the microscopic 
examination of his blood showed the presence in it of the malarial 
parasite. 

Such is the present state of these researches. They certainly do 
not prove that there are no other causes of malarial infection but the 
bites of insects ; but they strongly militate in favour of the assertion 
that insects’ bites are the main agents in spreading the infection, 
and that all measures should be taken for the destruction of gnats in 
small pools and marshes near human dwellings, as well as all 
measures of protection from gnat-bites. With the plague at our 
doors, and the certitude that rats, mice, flies, gnats, fleas, &c., are 
active agents of its propagation, this discovery acquires a wide 
importance. As tothe researches themselves, they offer an admirable 
illustration of the combined work of pure science and applied science, 
as well as of the international character of science divested of national 
rivalries, 

P. KRoPpoTKIN. 
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THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN SOCIETY 


I. IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE 
II. IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


I 


THEY were very delightful, those Frenchwomen of the eighteenth 
century. They were witty, clever, unscrupulous; often very loyal, 
always very powerful, as acknowledged rulers of their house or salon, 
and of Society. Their political opinions were hopelessly wrong, but 
not more so than those of the men of the time. 

Why did they possess a power denied to their English contem- 
poraries ; or rather held by these in far less strength? One might 
inquire why Society in France in the eighteenth century shows to 
that of England in the present day so many points of resemblance. 
It might be diverting, but unforeseen difficulties forbid a close com- 
parison. Difference of tradition, of surroundings, of education are to 
be met with at every turn; yet the analogy is at moments so exact, 
that it should be possible, by keeping the respective threads of 
resemblance and dissimilarity clear and untangled, to arrive at a 
fairly true presentment. 

The psychological, physiological, analytical introspective method 
has been done to death. In studies of this order, even of the first 
rank, let us say such as M. Bourget’s Cosmopolis, or Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s Marcella, the author acts too much as showman ; you cannot 
get rid of his presence; he or she is for ever looking over your 
shoulder, pointing out how you ought to see this and detect the 
other. The value of impartiality in an artist has often been pointed 
out, and this rare quality he best shows by leaving it to the spectator 
to form his own judgment on what he sees, giving him no clue and 
pursuing him with no comment. This impartiality is more likely to 
be ours if we gather our information of a past epoch from contempo- 
rary memoirs, letters, and individual sayings, rather than from 
comments and disquisitions in which the place of critic and exponent 
takes up too much room. As a rule, however, it must be owned that 
a French writer rarely over-explains. In England we have improved 
in this respect, but we are still harassed by the over-explicit writer of 

941 
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biography. It is true, certain young and clever authors are drifting 
away from this position, perhaps too far, into a ‘ green carnation’ and 
cheaply paradoxical vein of impressional writing; yet the general 
public likes explanation, and, to please it, explanations rounded with 
literary platitudes are reeled off. On the stage, this mania for expla- 
nation, this craving for diffuse details, produces a still more offensive 
state of things. In order that the inevitable and satisfactory 
dénouement should be rightly understood, it has been found some- 
times necessary to add an act to an English adaptation of a French 
play, so that nothing may be left to the intelligence of the audience. 
But, in the present inquiry, in spite of our wish to leave the ordinary 
reader to his unbiassed judgment, it is impossible, even in a slight 
sketch on so knotty and intricate a question as the réle played by 
women in past and present times, to ignore what has been written 
by some of our would-be teachers. When, for instance, some few 
years ago, Mrs. Lynn Linton made a series of fierce but able 
attacks on the champions of women’s rights, she little guessed that 
that object of her particular scorn—the new woman—would be as 
extinct as the ichthyosaurus before the end of the nineteenth century, 
or that the inference she drew points to a source of power in the 
famous women in the past which, if analysed, she would have been the 
first to reject. Mrs. Lynn Linton in her accounts of the women of 
Rome and Greece admits that their power was, in the main, in pro- 
portion to their frailty. This granted—and that there is no way of 
accounting for it,except by allowing for the different standard of 
morality then prevalent or by the fact that love in its sensual aspect 
will ever prove itself the strongest factor in the art of ruling man— 
then there is an end of the controversy. Women would be justified 
in accepting the sceptre which, granted to their licentiousness, was 
refused to their intelligence. 

This sceptre Frenchwomen wielded almost irresistibly in the 
eighteenth century. Their reign was still more remarkable in the 
seventeenth, but, except to glance at the qualities derived by our 
eighteenth-century friends from their predecessors, we must refrain 
from dwelling on the never-failing interest and charms of Mesdames 
de Sévigné, de Lafayette, de Maintenon, &c. The pedantic tone of 
the Hotel Rambouillet was gradually abandoned after the appearance 
of Les Femmes Savantes and Les Précieuses Ridicules. After a while, 
nobody in Society durst indulge in long and wordy jeux desprit. For 
all that, a shadow of the old pedantry darkened the social sky at 
intervals. Mazarin’s nieces, especially Marie Mancini, Princesse de 
Colonna, and la Duchesse de Mazarin, brought Italian exaggeration to 
bear on French frivolity, and the result was not a happy one; but it 
is in the picture of the Cour de Sceaux that the acme of stilted 
and, at the same time puerile and extravagant, artificiality seems to 
have been reached. 
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The manner of life of this Court, inspired by the Duchesse du 
Maine, as described in the memoirs of the day, fully deserves this 
description. She paid her satellites to be amusing, but amusing in 
the mode she prescribed. Amused she would be, by day and by night, 
and everyone had to contribute to this hunt for happiness through 
what would appear to the uninitiated as the very tedious paths of 
madrigals, sonnets, bowts-1imés, in which the little Duchesse appeared 
sometimes as Venus, sometimes as Minerva, now as a nymph, then 
as a siren. On navait jamais une heure devani soi pour étre béte 
en paix ; but the lighter recreations of poetical invitations to dinner, 
of anonymous compliments inserted in a bouquet, of laborious 
pleasantries which weary the soul even to hear of, began to pall on the 
chitelaine of Sceaux. Acting became the rage, and the indefa- 
tigable Duchesse divided her time between the stage and assiduous 
studies in astronomy, philosophy, and the classics. Needless to say, 
each pursuit and study was followed under the special guidance of 
the favourite reigning in that department. Among the Duchesse 
du Maine’s intellectual disciples—let us put it so—she at one 
time could boast of Voltaire, who, having quarrelled with the 
authorities, took refuge at Sceaux. He was hidden away in a room 
apart, with closed shutters, and there he remained for two months. 
In the daytime he amused himself by writing his contes, and during 
the night he joined the Duchesse and her friends in their celebrations 
of les grandes nuits de Sceaux. These diversions of the Duchesse 
du Maine appear to have been more innocent than their title would 
imply. The form this amusement took made so severe a call on 
the literary capacity of those engaged in it that even scandal 
finds no place in the record of these nocturnal orgies. ll the 
ardour, the misplaced energy, the Duchesse had spent on fruitless 
political intrigues and small hole-and-corner conspiracies she now 
diverted to this frantic struggle against ennui. Her sleepless- 
ness was what led her to turn night into day, and the guests, 
exhausted with games, madrigal-turning, sonnet-composing, and 
perhaps, who shall say, love-making, implored with no effect for 
a moment’s peace during the gorgeous breakfasts served to them 
at sunrise; but the rule held good, in spite of a sleepless night, 
de Vesprit, encore de Vesprit, towjowrs de esprit. With the 
arrival of Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet the programme was 
altered, and tragedies, operas, ballets, farces, took the place 
of less ambitious pastimes. Madame du Chitelet evidently bored 
Madame du Maine considerably with her mathematics, her transla- 
tions of Newton’s works, her geometrical problems strewn over every 
available table in the comfortable reception-rooms; so Madame 
du Maine swept away the learned rubbish and insisted on forcing 
Madame du Chatelet on to the stage, and making her take an active 
part in the private theatricals. These, under the new direction, 
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became a scene of indiscriminate social licence; Voltaire and 
Madame du Chatelet inviting every one, known and unknown, to the 
Théatre de Sceaux, so that a disturbance took place which threatened 
to break up the whole concern. Voltaire pleaded, wrote, faltered, 
and won his way back into favour, begging that the protecting 
genius, the soul of Corneille, the spirit of the great Condé, would 
deign to be his literary Egeria; and all ended well. The little 
Duchesse forgave and retained her star. She pursued her way 
undaunted, and her seventy-seventh birthday found her still hard at 
work, amusing herself, vexed now and then at the abrupt departure 
of some of her friends for the next world, but observing, at the same 
time, that after all it was less annoying than to keep her waiting for 
an entertainment or a card party. Perhaps her rank and her belief 
in the divinity of royal blood prevented the parties at Sceaux from 
being quite accurately typical of the artificial and pedantic salon 
which survived long after the Hotel Rambouillet had been swept 
away. Be this as it may, one impression is worth noting—that not 
a trace of the love of the natural to be found even in the most 
pedantic and pompous moment of the grand siécle can be detected 
in the social atmosphere of Sceaux. We have seen that some 
interest in that miniature Court was derived from the flavour and 
point which Voltaire’s sayings and doings always seem to carry with 
them; but how incapable were the Duchesse du Maine and her 
friends of the enthusiastic appreciation of Lafontaine by Madame 
de Sévigné and her friends, Madame de Bouillon, Madame de la 
Sabliére, &c.! Their admiration is more striking than the homage 
paid him by Moliére, Racine, and La Rochefoucauld, who, of course, 
having le flair littéraire in a supreme degree, detected the master 
poet and writer, in spite of his extraordinary simplicity. Madame 
de Sévigné and her friends loved him for this simplicity. I do not 
know whether Madame de Maintenon was one of this group, but 
she certainly felt the reaction towards the natural and the actual 
that she is always insisting upon in her correspondence. Here we 
shake off the long and wordy jeux d’esprit ; the tedious and rounded 
periods gave way to short and witty epigrams. These were the 
direct offspring of La Rochefoucauld’s maxims. Women decided it 
was wicked to be bored. A hushed whisper to this effect soon found 
its way into the sacred precincts of the Court. Madame de 
Maintenon, who, it may be shrewdly suspected, put on the airs of 
a pedant to avoid tiresome functions, gave her rival, Madame 
de Montespan, enough to do when the latter attempted to answer 
the governess’s sarcasms on the empty silliness of the lives of the 
courtiers; and Madame de Montespan always got the worst of the 
encounter. In one of her letters to a friend Madame de Maintenon 
says : 
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Que ne donnerais-je pas pour que vos filles vissent d’aussi prés que je le vois 
combien nos jours sont longs ici, je ne dis pas seulement pour des personnes 
revenues des folies de la jeunesse, je dis pour la jeunesse méme qui meurt d’ennui, 
parce qu'elle voudrait se divertir continuellement et qu'elle ne trouve rien qui 
contente ce désir insatiable de plaisir . . . je rame en vérité pour amuser madame 
la Duchesse de Bourgogne. 


The good-humoured but very distinct aversion of Madame de 
Sévigné to bores inspired some of her wittiest letters and her most 
brilliant epigrams. The joyousness of her tone (Ninon de Lenclos 
said of her wit, ‘ La joie de ]’esprit en fait la force’) took the sting out 
of the dart. She gave the word in favour of brightness and she 
damned heaviness. The notes of her friend Madame de Lafayette on 
La Rochefoucauld outdid his very maxims in brevity and pith, and very 
good advice these ladies gave their friends on style. Madame de 
Coigny, in a letter to Mademoiselle X , ‘lui recommande de 
prendre des notes sur la lecture ;’ ‘ d’écrire ses pensées c’est une facon 
de savoir si on est béte. . . . Penser ses lectures, ne pas lire comme 
si on mangeait des cerises.’ Their games even had become racy and 
amusing. One of the most diverting was the game of portraits, 
when each member of an assembled company, after taking the oath 
of sincerity, was bound to write a truthful account of himself in a 
few lines. To relate the disputes and corrections evolved by these 
worded portraits would take us too far from our present purpose. 
One quotation will suffice to show that the demon of pedantry had 
been for the time exorcised. Madame de Courcelles, before becoming 
the adventuress we have all heard of, wrote thus about herself: ‘ Pour 
de l’esprit j’en ai plus que personne. Je !’ai naturel, plaisant, badin, 
capable des plus grandes choses, si je voulais m’y appliquer ; j’ai des 
lumiéres et connais mieux que personne ce que je devrais faire, quoique 
je ne le fasse quasi jamais.’ When all is said and done, what a 
charming woman that must have been ! 

It is easy to see that the ground for the reign of fair women of 
the eighteenth century was well prepared. The rule of la parfaite 
bonne compagnie was established in the absence of all moral law, and 
became an authority from which there was no appeal. The note of 
perfect and sincere politeness, the distinction in speech, manner, and 
expression, became a kind of freemasonry protecting the admitted 
members from any intrusion from without. The acquirement of a 
perfect manner may seem but a trivial aim; but when we find the 
code of rules to be observed to include delicacy of touch in dealing 
with the feelings of others, a readiness of perception as to what would 
cause offence, the avoidance of all unnecessary friction, the art of 
praising without flattery, of showing off the merits of others without 
appearing to protect them ; and if you add to these characteristics 
the charm of ease and naturalness, and the feeling that air, manner 
and speech combine to convey graceful and intelligent kindness, you 
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feel inclined to agree with the author quoted by the De Goncourts 
who compared the spirit of good society at that time with the spirit 
of charity, a bold comparison, a little in the way of a very modern 
saying that defines ‘tact as inspiration in small things.’ 

And so this code of gentle manners and conduct, rigorously en- 
forced, supported the more important fabric of the law of honour— 
the law from which there is no appeal, the last religion of France. 
From the grand utterance, ‘Tout est perdu fors l’honneur,’ to the 
present day there have been doubtless violations of that code; and 
it is, perhaps, ridiculed by those who would rather sneer at it than 
account for it. In England and in France to-day it is running some 
risk of extinction from the worship of money, but human nature as 
we find it in the average gentleman has still an unconscious love 
of the ideal as represented in the point of honour. In England we 
prefer the men found dead with the colours of their regiment wrapped 
around them to the reformers who cynically advise the disuse of the 
flag as a useless coloured rag. In France, in spite of the destructives 
who are ready to cry ‘A bas la patrie! A bas ’honneur!’ the current 
opinion of honest men flows in the opposite direction. The view that 
the complaisant husband is the lowest animal extant, that to be 
mercenary in love is vile, that to hold up even the caprice of a woman 
to the ridicule of one’s friends is ignominious, is still held, as a matter 
of course, by men of honour, at the same time that they are un- 
conscious of the source from which it springs. It is a truth of all 
time that men are slow to recognise what they owe to beliefs they 
may have shaken off, but which control their instincts, after the 
expression of such beliefs in set form has ceased to compel their 
assent and to embody their convictions. 

In the eighteenth century the code of honour was enforced in 
vigorous and uncompromising terms, and it is for this reason that we 
find it regulating the lives of women strongly, if indirectly. In 
some respects it might seem that the honour of women had never 
been so lightly regarded, and that unbounded licence reigned supreme ; 
but, if we look more closely into the matter, we shall find it not 
exactly true. To generalise in this way would be as misleading as 
if, looking back still further, we were to regard the rough and brutal 
manners in the days of La Fronde as the essential feature of the time. 
At first sight it seems difficult to believe that the code of honour and 
morality of the heroes and heroines of that day was based upon a 
strong belief in themselves. But so it was. The ‘ Gentleman,’ as 
he is called in Marguerite de Navarre’s heptameron, never doubted 
that success in love, be it ever so unlawful, must be accomplished, 
and the lady’s consent was rarely questioned; but if she proved 
severely virtuous, death made the disappointed lover interesting for 
all time. The crudities, even the indecencies, were never vicious, 
and the whole atmosphere was charged with more vitality and 
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strength than can be found with their descendants two hundred years 
later. 

But, in judging the standard of conduct in the days of these 
descendants, we must allow as broad a margin for the spirit of the 
times as we find ourselves giving their predecessors. Let us take 
their views on marriage. In marriage, in the eighteenth century, 
there was little conception of a solemnity, still less of a sacrament. 
In exceptional instances, in the days of the Marguerites of Navarre 
and Valois, we find the atmosphere of crime and licence lightened 
by redeeming traits of high loyalty and devotion, and by a distinct 
note of poetry and religion; but no such gleams illumined their 
descendants; yet we must allow that a conventional sense of honour 
persisted, and it led to curious contradictions in its application. The 
mariage de convenance et non dinclinaison was as much the rule 
of good French society in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a 
rule admitted and applauded, as it is, in spite of denials and disclaimers, 
in the England of to-day. In France the secret of a woman’s life 
was kept so closely that her dearest friends never knew, or they 
affected not to know, the exact terms of her relations with her male 
friend. As an instance, and a signal instance (in the seventeenth 
century, which does not prevent.its holding good), we may cite the 
case of La Rochefoucauld and Madame de Lafayette. For many 
years La Rochefoucauld’s liaison with Madame de Lafayette seemed 
to follow the usual course of such intimacies, beginning with ardour 
and devotion. When age and distaste of the world overtook both, 
they were still inseparable, and the strong friendship of their latter 
years was scarcely less intense, according to Madame de Sévigné, 
than had been the emotions of their youth; yet M. d’Haussonville, 
& propos of this, writing on Madame de Lafayette, declares his belief 
that it was a case of platonic love. Few, however, share this belief. 
At all events the doubt was there. The same might be said of 
Madame de Rochefort, /a femme la plus parfaite qui ait jamais 
vécu, who lived wholly at St. Maur with the Nivernais, and of whom 
nobody dared to say that she was the mistress of the Duke of 
Nivernais. When she received the confidences of Madame de 
Nivernais on the subject of the Duke’s revived devotion to his wife, 
Madame de Rochefort did not for a second hesitate ; she worked hard 
against her own strong inclination to fill,the difficult place of friend 
to both. For years she was at hand, a soothing presence in the 
grief that followed the death of their sons. Their contemporaries 
ever spoke of a liaison d’amitié, avoude et avouable. Some testi- 
mony to an opposite judgment exists; this but confirms the 
evidence of the existence of a peculiar vein of delicacy and reticence 
in a society which in other ways acknowledged neither. A few 
months after the death of the Duchess de Nivernais Madame de 
Rochefort married the Duke. 
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These examples show that there was observed a code of honour 
in dishonour as it were, an unwritten law the breaking of which. 
brought the inevitable penalty of ostracism. The limits of a hus- 
band’s forbearance were strictly defined, and the net result of the 
restraint which the necessity of keeping up appearances entailed was 
that a mystery of romance environed a woman who was known to 
live a separate existence from the man whose name she bore. A 
passion faithful and deep might be found to be the key to all that 
was best in her existence. Some, no doubt, were shameless, but 
they derived from les femmes galantes of the sixteenth century ; and 
even among these recklessness, but not commonness, was the main 
factor in their adventurous lives. Some were simply excellent and 
devoted wives, like the Duchesse de Choiseul, who had never, she said, 
been able to conceive greater perfection in mind or body than could 
be found in her very fickle lord. In England another and very 
different influence has survived and prevails in certain quarters—the 
influence of the Puritans. It has leavened the manners and 
opinions of the England of to-day, and with the result that might 
have been expected—the reaction of laxity among the rich and idle. 

But the analogy between Frenchwomen of the eighteenth 
century and Englishwomen of the nineteenth cannot be now 
pursued ; the early education of the women of the French aristocracy 
claims our attention for the moment. It must have been a remark- 
able education to fit them for the ascendency which they gained 
over the lives of all around them. Not only is it true that l'esprit 
was the key which unlocked for them every door to power, but 
through the excellence of the training they received in the years of 
their convent life they became supreme in the art of governing their 
homes. Lucien Perrey’s description of the education given to Princesse 
Héléne Massalska, afterwards Princesse de Ligne, and her friends has 
been commented upon more than once, I believe, by English writers ; 
but it must be borne in mind, if one is to form a true conception of 
what was the training, what the manner of life, in their youth of the 
future rulers of Society in France. It has been said that in 
order to apprehend the intimate character of an epoch, to discover, 
as it were, the workings of its conscience, to detect the prejudices 
which have sprung from past ideas, past tendencies of opinion, it 
is useless to depend on historical documents. Documents and 
records, accurate facts and dates, go a very little way towards the 
production of a living presentment of a given moment in history. 
You may marshal your facts in solemn array, you may quote un- 
impeachable authorities, the civil and political records of the lives 
you are studying may help you to build up the fabric of your work 
and to buttress it with proofs; yet, if you desire to pierce into the 
inner recesses of the epoch and to seize the essence of its character, 
you must leave, as Thackeray bids us, for a time the domain of fact 
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and try to find the right accent, the right measure, before you begin 
your work. Therefore my present task being to note apparently 
insignificant details, to catch the gradations of tint, the shades of 
feeling affecting these young lives, I am glad to seize upon the 
opportunity for dwelling a little on the education they received ; 
for later the study of their ways and pursuits in the eighteenth jin 
de siécle will be by no means so pleasing a task. From M. de Ségur’s 
and other memoirs, from Ste. Beuve, De Goncourt, &c., we get details 
that show that the convent education was much more thorough than 
we had imagined. 

The Abbess at the Convent of L’Abbaye-aux-Bois seems to have 
been a heaven-born directress of youth. The youngest girls and 
those nearly grown up vied with each other in their devotion 
to Madame de la Rochechouart. Her rule was very strict, but 
also wery elastic. She never encouraged the teaching sisters to 
report cases of insubordination, at which she was more likely to be 
amused than angry up to the point at which she was compelled to 
exert her authority ; and her punishments were both wise and just. 
On one occasion the ringleaders of mischief rose from their beds 
and filled the holy-water vessels with ink. The poor sisters hurried 
into chapel, and when Madame de la Rochechouart looked up the sign 
of the cross in black appeared on each forehead. Apparently she did 
not remark it, but she knew very well who were the culprits. They 
were summoned to her room, reproved for carelessness in omitting to 
provide against so stupid a mistake made, she imagined, by the 
servants; after which these naughty young ladies were kept within 
bounds and made to clean not only the holy-water vessels, but the 
plates and dishes generally. On another occasion the tyranny of a 
seur converse produced a revolt which, but for the forbearance of 
the Abbess, might have brought discredit on the whole convent. The 
revolt took the form of a barring-out. A sister capable of cooking 
and of looking up the wants of the young rebels was captured, and the 
authorities were defied. I forget whether the kitchen was the fortress 
or how long the resistance lasted, but at last one of the insurgents, 
armed with a flag of truce, was despatched to interview Madame de 
la Rochechouart. She held a council and listened patiently to the 
complaints of the pupils and to the defence of the tyrannical 
sister. The insubordination was held to have been in some way 
justified, but the young ladies were reprimanded in the cause of 
discipline and forced to apologise. ‘they heartily acquiesced in 
the sentence, and order was restored. One of the pupils who had 
refused to join the rebels boasted to the Abbess of her exemplary 
conduct. ‘Je vous en fais mon compliment, mademoiselle,’ said 
Madame de la Rochechouart, and made her a deep curtsey. The dis- 
cipline which had been broken through for a moment was reorganised, 
and the rules of the school were recast in a very definite shape. 
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According to the journal of one of the pupils, the Princesse Héléne 
Massalska (Princesse Héléne de Ligne), the programme for the younger 
children, those between seven and ten, ran thus: ‘The pupils to rise 
in summer at 7 o’clock and to find themselves in class and in their 
forms, to await Madame de la Rochechouart, who appears at 8 o’clock. 
The children then learn the Montpellier Catechism and repeat it. 
Breakfast at 9 o’clock. At 9.30 a music lesson. Reading aloud 
from 10 to 11 o'clock. From 11 to 12.30 a drawing lesson. Dinner 
at 1 o'clock, recreation ; at 3 o’clock, writing and arithmetic; at 4 
o'clock an hour’s dancing lesson. At 6 o’clock the harp or spinet is 
practised. Supper at 7 o’clock; at 9.30 dormitories.’ Remember, 
these were mere children; the discipline was to fit them for the 
studies reserved for the elder girls. This beginning of training wil) 
prepare us for the more elaborate system followed by their elders. 
After the First Communion these were assembled and told off to the 
different obediences, as they were called, or different employments 
which each nun at the Abbaye-aux-Bois was trained for ; the sacristy, 
the parlour, the dispensary, the linen room, the library, the refectory, 
the kitchen ; in short, the general good of the community was com- 
mitted to the care of the pensionnaires—one of these being appointed 
to each—and they were expected for a limited time, strictly defined 
every day, with the help of a lay sister, to perform this service. The 
hours for study and art, if it could be so called, were not interfered 
with, but the foregoing practical work was found by many a useful 
and pleasant contrast. M. Larive taught them recitation, declama- 
tion, reading aloud. Professors of history, of botany, of naturab 
history insisted upon strict and continued attention from their 
pupils; but, by way of relaxation, the young ladies practised ballet 
steps and minuets, directed by Noverre, Philippe, and d’Auberval, then 
reigning at the Opera. It would serve no purpose to study the record 
of high-sounding names which appear on the roll of pupils, but these 
young women thus forced into practical work appear and reappear in 
the history of time, a fact that gives an interest to the account of 
their early training. Mesdemoiselles de la Roche Aymon and de 
Montbarrey might be seen arranging carefully piles of towels and 
sheets in the linen presses, while Mesdemoiselles de Chauvigny and 
de Mantouillet were laying the dinner; Mademoiselle de Beaumont 
and Mademoiselle d’Armaillé kept the accounts; Mademoiselle 
d’Aiguillon repaired the vestments, and Mesdemoiselles de Talleyrand 
and de Duras waited on the community. We are told Mademoiselle 
de Vogiié had a distinct talent for cooking. Madame de Bursey, 
irreverently called by the pupils la mére Graillon, superintended the 
cleaning of the passages by Mesdemoiselles d’Uzés and de Boulain- 
villiers. The superintendence of artisans devolved on Mesdames de 
St. Simon et de Talmont. Mesdemoiselles d’Harcourt, de Rohan, 
Guemance, and de Brasson looked after the lighting of the establish- 
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ment under the orders of Madame Royaume, alias la mére des lumiéres. 
Surely this is a more practical régime than convent education is 
given credit for, and when, later, we meet again Madame de Luxem- 
bourg, la Duchesse de Choiseul, Madame de Sabran, la Princesse de 
Beauvais, la Comtesse de Ségur, we shall not be surprised at the com- 
plete control these ladies exercised over their surroundings. When we 
are told that no mercy was shown to inefficiency or idleness, we can- 
not wonder at the often-repeated assurance that it was due to this 
convent education that it was the prerogative of the mother, and 
the mother alone, to direct the conduct not only of her daughters but 
of her sons. A young man, says M. de Ségur, who failed in respect- 
ful attention to a woman, or to a man older than himself, knew that 
the fact would be reported to his mother that very evening. I forget 
whether it was the Duc de Nivernais or the Prince de Ligne who, upon 
being asked his permission by his sons to organise a féte champétre 
or some such entertainment, pointed to their disordered dress after 
a day’s chase and said: ‘ When you have made yourselves fit to enter 
your mother’s apartment and have obtained her leave, I will confirm it.’ 

And so the rule of women became the principle on which rested 
not only the government of the family but also the control of 
the State. The spontaneous and -natural note which strikes one 
in all these women did and said, the right royal power they 
wielded by reason of the high level of their intelligence—this 
power acknowledged by all and justifying their unbounded ambition 
—had for its foundation charm and strength ; but charm gradually 
fades and strength becomes weakness in the downward course. The 
proceedings at the Court of Sceaux show the dark side of the picture, 
and it is painful to discern the beginning of the bad taste, the 
exaggeration, and the other symptoms of disordered brains which, as 
the century waxed older, seemed to characterise the bewildered 
women who succeeded the refined, intelligent spirituelles, though 
often profligate ladies, whose education we watched at the Convent 
of L’Abbaye-aux-Bois. The woman who could reign undisputed over 
husband, lover, or king was unable to cope with the attack on Society 
by the new destructive forces of the intellectual world, and fell into 
a more and more hopeless condition and became a helpless prey to 
her nerves. The feverish pursuit of pleasure, the ceaseless round of 
gatherings, brilliant and pointed with wit, but desperately exhausting 
in the long run, filled every hour of the day and night, and led, 
needless to say, to the worst form of reaction, the falling back on 
self and finding nothing there. Hence the demon, called by them 
in their despair l’ennemi, took up his abode in them, The secret 
enemy, the incurable complaint, the unconquerable and ever-present 
foe they dragged smilingly about with them. This foe became the 
motive power of all their exertions, of all their ill-nature, and of their 
love of scandal ; this gave zest to their intrigues, for to believe them- 
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selves amused, they thought, might shake off the obsession. But no, 
they could not escape it; the disgust of self, of friends, of society, 
even of solitude, persisted. 

La grande ennuyée, Madame du Deffand, tells us that the bore of 
solitude is the most overwhelming and crushing form of ennwi. 
This downward course was marked by stages which have a strange 
likeness to phases of social life in England at the present day. The 
description of these vagaries appears in most of the letters and 
memoirs of that day. MM. de Goncourt have perhaps collected 
more material than any other modern author on the mode of life 
of the eighteenth-century fin-de-siécle women. One of the points 
they insist on is the dryness of spirit and want of heart preceding 
the outbursts of maudlin sentimentality and affectation of tender- 
ness which became the fashion ; also the exaggerated manifestations 
of friendship between women. Hymns to friendship, altars to friend- 
ship, eternal vows of constancy became the vogue; also an exchange 
of love tokens, of coloured emblematic knots, &c., the messenger 
employed to convey these being some effeminate man, who, content 
with the gossiping companionship of the young married woman, 
made it often his business to prepare the way for another’s more 
signal success in rousing interest to the point of a real serious liaison. 
The path the young woman followed is defined with clearness. In the 
beginning, an absorbing friendship taken up at first as a means of 
showing off a conquest before rivals; this languished, and all of a sudden 
became unattractive when the little man’s visits found her alone with 
no public to admire her triumph. We are assuming, of course, that 
she had not the faintest inclination to flirt in earnest with her 
companion ; but if the man was skilful the moment quickly came 
when a mere friendly gossip gradually led to intimate discussion 
on the ways of love, the absurdities of husbands, with compromising 
confidences and vainglorious hints on the part of the would-be 
lover, followed by more or less naive admissions of former successes 
from the newly married lady. Often she was wholly unconscious 
of danger, bad no evil intention; but the spark of coquetry, never 
very difficult to kindle into flame, would suddenly take fire, her 
imagination would be stirred, and gradually the harmless badinage 
and fun would take another aspect, and another guileless spirit 
would be plunged into fathomless trouble. It is not very clear 
whether MM. de Goncourt, who give us the most interesting 
examples of these semi-platonic love affairs, think the devoted woman 
friend or the complaisant chien-de-poche kind of man the more 
dangerous confidant. What they have no doubt about appears 
to be that religion, marriage and love are equally powerless to 
influence these eighteenth-century ladies. Exceptional devotion in 
religion, deep attachment in marriage, and passionate loyalty in love 
are to be found in the seventeenth century, but no trace of anything 
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of the kind can be detected in the eighteenth. Happiness in 
religion was out of date; a well regulated aspect of mild devotion at 
Mass was held to be part of good manners, even with the indifferent 
and the sceptical, and it was easier to assume that aspect than to 
scoff. Happiness in marriage, said Society, was ridiculous and 
distinctly plebeian. Happiness in love was unknown, and a grande 
passion, whether fortunate or the reverse, was foolishness. All 
three—treligion, marriage and love—would, in the current language 
of the time, prove to be ‘le néant.’ 

The utter absence of naturalness that we have noted before became 
more and more accentuated ; not a trace of real feeling, not a breath of 
freshness, not a gleam of light could be detected in this loaded atmo- 
sphere in which poor human beings groped, seeking vainly to find they 
knew not what, and drifting vainly towardstheir melancholyend. Of 
course this state of things reacted on the physical condition of these 
women. They suffered acutely from weakness, over-strung nerves, 
melancholia, and vapours. ‘ Les vapeurs c’est l’ennui,’ said Madame 
d’Epinay ; and this although the sufferers were spared neither ridicule 
nor epigrams, and their imaginary ills were branded as affectations 
and exaggerations. A more acute observer ' suggests that they were 
simply suffering intensely from the great malady of over-civilisation, 
the increase of nervous disease, secret hypochondria, and, above all, 
from the terrible curse of that mysterious evil hysteria. The 
doctors now came upon the scene and insisted upon a change of 
régime. This somewhat modified the evil, and a more wholesome 
programme ensued. Fresh air was prescribed by the great Doctor 
Tronchin,? and to dig in the gardens, to take violent exercise, to 
pursue some object, and to work at some occupation hitherto 
unknown became the order of the day; and these pursuits were 
undertaken with the feverish excitement Society women had 
formerly shown in ransacking their gay world in search of a new 
amusement or a new distraction. The study of science, of natural 
history, of physics, even of metaphysics, filled the days and nights in 
the place of coquettish rivalries, of every form of amusement, and of 
the very fanaticism of pleasure. The mad appetite for pleasure was 
succeeded by an equal ardour for knowledge, and it is evident there 
was as little reality in this new search for happiness as there had 
been in the old. We no longer find the fair ladies affecting languor 
and exhaustion, perhaps having persuaded, as somebody said 
Madame d’Estarbey did, the doctor to bleed them, to give their 
looks a kind of delicate and sentimental interest; but their very 
attitude was changed. See, we now find them in a costume of stern 
simplicity, pale, with no trace of rouge, their eyes heavy with 
fatigue from brain work, the brow resting carelessly on the right 


1 Mémoires dz la Comtesse de Boufllers. 
2 Les Sports de VAncienne France.—Jusserand. 
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hand, with a general look of undisturbed attention. This was, 
indeed, a new picture, and when at last they were roused they were 
no longer to be found as of yore flitting from fair to opera, from 
jewellers’ to milliners’ shops. Now courses of political study, of 
philosophical systems, of scientific theories, took up the spare hours, 
and, scarcely less exhausted than they had been before with frivolity, 
they slept but a few hours, to resume next day their arduous and self- 
imposed task. 


This account by a contemporary marks the transition from 


one phase to the other, and is too graphic and original to bear 
translating : 


(Esquisse aprés nature par un méchant & peine, un caricaturiste de l’époque.) 
La femme sort, elle passe prendre le chevalier, elle l’enléve. Il l’accompagnera 
au cours d’anatomie ow elle va. En route elle rencontre la marquise, qui a besoin 
de la consulter sur la chose du monde la plus essentielle et qui la méne chez la 
marchande de modes. A trois portes de la marchande de modes le chasseur du 
baron aborde la voiture de ces dames, retardée par un embarras ; c’est le baron qui 
leur propose de voir de nouvelles expériences sur l’air inflammable. ‘Je n’aime 
rien tant,’ répond la femme, ‘mais vous me garantissez qu'il n’y aura point de 
détonations. Montez, baron,’ et le baron jette au cocher: ‘Rue de la Pépiniére,’ 
On arrive. ‘Je vous laisse,’ dit la femme; ‘il est tard, et je manquerai mon 
cours de statique. Chevalier, serez-vous des ndétres, prés de l’Arsenal Germain ? 
Voici l’adresse imprimée.’ On commence a rouler. Mais on apergoit de jolies 
perruches, I] faut arréter pour les regarder, leur parler . . . . ‘Oh! descendons! 
Nous nous amuserons comme des dieux.’ On achéte le perroquet. Une berline 
passe. La femme crie 4 l’homme qui est dedans: ‘Un mot; ot courez-yous, 
comteP’ ‘Je vais voir l’imprimerie desaveugles. Unique! délicieux! charmant! 
Courons-y tous!’ Mais en chemin la femme demande au comte si c’est cette 
berline qu’il avait le jour ow il l’a conduite voir le tableau de Drouais. Voila la 
marquise enflammée par la description du tableau, qui veut absolument le voir. 
On se dit que les aveugles imprimeront encore longtemps, que le tableau peut 
disparaitre d’un moment & l’autre. ‘Chez Drouais!’ On s'est mis & causer 
peinture; le chevalier avoue qu'il peint: aussitot l’idée prend aux femmes de 
surprendre ses portefeuilles en désordre et de juger ses fleurs. ‘A la Barriére 
Blanche!’ Les chevaux tournent et repartent, ‘Eh, bon Dieu!’ dit la marquise, 
‘on est venu me dire que le grand serpentaire du jardin du Roi est fleuri, ce qui 
n’aura lieu que dans trente ou quarante ou cinquante ans peut-étre..... Si 
c’était le dernier moment nous l’aurions manqué pour la vie.’ Et du Jardin des 
Plantes l’on revient encore, avant d’étre arrivé, 4 un architecte du Parthenon qui 
demeure rue des Marais, de l’architecte 4 un stucateur de Boulevard de l’Opéra, 
du stucateur 4 Réveillon, de Réveillon 4 Disenne pour prendre desbrochures. Au 
bout de quoi le chevalier dit 4 la dame: ‘ Vous vouliez aller au lycée; c’est le mot 
final de la journée. . . . .—Théatre intime. (Eloge de l’impertinence.) 


And now we must leave our French friends, and with regret we 
do so. There is something pathetic in the way those who formed 
French Society hastened on to their doom, in a wholly unconscious 
way. They had no suspicion of the coming catastrophe. It was as 
well they did not foresee the Reign of Terror; but when it came they 
met their fate courageously. 


Mary E. Ponsonsy. 
(To be continued.) 








THE DEFECTIVE ADDITION TO OUR 
COMPANY LAW 


In an article in this Review of June 1894 I pointed out, as far as 
space permitted, some of the heads of reform urgently required in 
our Company Law. At last an attempt has been made in the new 
Act to deal with some of the matters I referred to, 

It does not come within the scope of this article to consider why 
this very small instalment—for it cannot be said to be more—of a 
necessary reform has been so long delayed, or what interests have 
been at work to reduce it to its present form. The matter is a very 
difficult one for treatment by legislation, as it touches the pockets of 
so many influential persons who thrive upon the present system. 
A few remarks as to the general effect, and as to what more the 
public had a right to expect, are all that space permits. 

We pass through certain cycles of public opinion. At present 
opponents of reform have been favoured by a convenient lull in 
public feeling. ‘ Booms’ come and liquidations follow as regularly 
almost as month follows month. We are now passing through the 
period that precedes another ‘boom’ of promotion. This lull will 
probably be further prolonged, owing to the uncertainty caused by 
the obscure wording of the Act in so many instances. But looking 
at the new provisions as a whole, it may, in the first place, be safely 
said that they will place no serious check that cannot be overcome 
in the way of the usual rapid birth of new ventures, doubtful or 
otherwise, when the time arrives. 

The present attempt at reform is almost entirely directed to 
details arising out of the evils in the formation and flotation only of 
certain companies. Much confusion must arise owing to the unwise 
and unnecessary distinction made in the Act between concerns that 
are generally known by the misleading name of ‘ private’ companies 
and companies issuing a prospectus to the public. Very many are 
really no more ‘ private’ than the so called public companies ; the 
only difference being that the latter issue their shares publicly by 
prospectus, and the former make a market and then sell to the 
public. During the last few years there has been an enormous 
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increase in the number of these ‘ private’ undertakings. The ‘ one- 
man’ company has been a flagrant instance of this kind of thing. 
The Bankruptcy laws are conveniently avoided, and creditors suffer 
just as much as in other companies. The same restrictions are, 
to a great extent, necessary for both classes of companies. 

Even as regards ‘ public’ companies, little indeed has been done 
to ensure a better state of affairs when they become going concerns. 
The worn-out fallacies that have been repeated ad nauseam against 
legislation of a more thorough and remedial character, and bringing 
our ancient criminal and civil law more up to date with entirely 
modern practices, are no longer likely, let us hope, to create the 
same misleading impressions. The true question is not one of driving 
away good directors, but rather of driving away good shareholders 
and the better class of the investing public. A real reform, 
thoroughly and once for all purifying the present condition of so 
called company finance, would bring sounder shareholders, more solid 
companies, and, in the end, the best of directors. 

Again, the suggestion that the work of good companies will be 
unduly interfered with by such measures is equally fallacious. It is 
often supported by the allegation that if we look at the number of 
companies wound up compulsorily, we find how few bad companies 
there are compared with the good. This is one of the most mislead- 
ing statements of those who wish to oppose reform. Many companies, 
when shareholders and creditors have been made the victims of 
shrewd financiers in one form or the other, are quietly stifled without 
publicity by means of reconstruction; by amalgamation, where a 
group of infant companies have been incorporated to work what 
could have been done by one, and the balance of power has been 
kept in the hands of the same financiers throughout ; by voluntary 
winding up, the favourite mode by which vendors and promoters 
regain all their property. Many more companies drag on a 
miserable and useless existence with shares reduced in value to 
vanishing point. The enormous amount of capital lost through the 
present legalised machinery cannot be gauged in this way. Many 
of the persons who advance this fallacy are themselves doing their 
utmost to wind up companies by any other manner than by a com- 
pulsory liquidation. Others are either in ignorance of the real facts, 
or they desire to be so. 

The black spots are known to exist. One promoter can be 
fraudulent, but two cannot together ; one man may swindle creditors 
and avoid the Bankruptcy laws, but another may not; a director of 
his own business may conveniently be as innocent of all common 
matters as a newborn babe, but an ordinary business man must 
not; one man must not incur debts when insolvent, but as a 
company he can remove this difficulty and keep all assets to 
boot ; one vendor can sell his property, clearing off his debts and 
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defrauding creditors, and then get possession of it again, but another 
may not; one man is sent to prison for obtaining money by a trick, 
but the man who uses a company to work out a trick is free. Other 
strange absurdities are too numerous to mention. For, whatever 
they may be, the Legislature has merely said: ‘ Here are further 
means we give you of looking after yourselves, but we cannot make 
any direct attempt to deal with the evils, although we know they 
exist, and although we give far wider powers than any other great 
country.’ In short, the promoter is told to promote anything and 
everything, but to make some disclosure—a disclosure that in many 
cases is useless or dangerous. Every one acknowledges, of course, 
the enormous benefits that have been derived from the Acts, and 
that there are very many corporations that are standing monuments 
to the industry, honesty, and energy of our commercial community. 
But this, be it remembered, is not due to the condition of the law; 
and it is under the cloak of such bodies that the iniquity of the 
present age is perpetrated. And, mark also, it is the great number of 
poor investors living away from great centres that suffer, and are left 
unprotected by law and unable to protect themselves. Some of the 
general principles of the Companies Acts have proved to be a great 
mistake, and patching matters of detail will only make things worse 
in the end. 

We may now shortly consider what may be expected from the 
new provisions. 

The very first words of the Act raise expectations that we are 
about to find some important measure. They are ‘Incorporation 
and Objects.’ We look in vain for anything about objects under 
this heading! When first the present mode of incorporating com- 
panies was conceived, it was, no doubt, intended that the Memo- 
randum of Association should be signed by seven persons having 
a substantial interest in the concern, and that the real objects—that 
is to say, the chief business that a company was formed to work— 
should be set out in what was to be its charter, in order that share- 
holders and creditors might be protected against any attempts of 
promoters or directors to go beyond the objects held out originally 
as the reason for the company’s existence. But what has the Memo- 
randum of Association really become in many instances? A docu- 
ment that is a disgrace to any civilised legislation. 

It is true that the effect of Section 2 may make it necessary that 
directors of public companies, who are to be appointed by Articles of 
Association requiring a qualification, shall subscribe the Memorandum 
for such qualification shares; and that Section 10, Sub-sect. (1) (a), 
now provides that a prospectus issued by a company or by any 
person engaged in its formation must state the contents of the 
Memorandum, with the names of the signatories, and jthe number of 
shares subscribed for by them. I believe there are some who 
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actually think that the provision made for this disclosure in the 
prospectus may put an end to the present defects. Why not have 
dealt with the matter in a direct manner, and provided that this 
empty, and now senseless, form should be either done away with 
altogether, or that there should be something real in it? A serious 
check might also have been given to ‘ one-man’ companies. 

Turning then to the objects of a company: how great is the 
present latitude given to the promoters to set out anything under 
the sun in the Memorandum! It commences, as a rule, with the 
main and avowed object, and then an endeavour is made to follow 
this up by every undertaking that has ever engaged the industry of 
the commercial community. The setting out of the objects has 
thus become a farce in the majority of cases, and is usually 
no guide at all to the real work that will be done in the com- 
pany’s name, or to the limits of its powers. The result often is 
this: Among the regulations are included, in a delightfully inno- 
cent manner, powers to the directors to do, with few exceptions, 
everything that the company can do. The company starts on its 
career by carrying on what is presumably the real undertaking. One 
fine day the shareholders are startled to find that the directors have 
ventured upon some enterprise that they never expected, and in which 
they never intended to have taken an interest. Disaster follows, but 
the directors were only acting within their powers! It is, however, 
quite impossible for shareholders individually, and more often than 
not equally impossible for them collectively, to throw light upon the 
hidden interests that have been at work from the initiation of the 
company. Some control should of course be exercised over the 
extraordinary titles under which certain companies trade, and over 
the endless powers that are often taken with the object of concealing 
the real and ultimate intentions of those interested in the working 
of the concern. The present system of licensing incorporation by 
the State is far too loose, leaving promoters free to insert all kinds of 
powers and rules in the Memorandum and Articles of Association 
in their own favour. Years ago, before the Companies Acts, these 
matters were considered previous to a charter being allowed. The 
unrestricted licence given by the State to promoters is detrimental 
to shareholders, particularly as regards unlimited powers of borrow- 
ing by debentures, scope of objects, and investigation of accounts 
&c. The harm is always done before the power hidden in pages of 
printed matter is discovered, or understood by the ordinary layman. 
It has become clear that it was a serious mistake to give promoters 
an entirely free hand to draw up their own charter without any 
restriction. 

When we turn to the sections relating to directors, here again a 
great disappointment in respect to this all important subject is in 
store for us. The only provisions are those relating to their 
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appointment in the companies there mentioned, and to qualification. 
The section as to their appointment is so loosely worded that it will 
at once give rise to several questions. We might have fairly thought 
that the Act would venture so far as to make a qualification obliga- 
tory. If it had been provided that each director should sign a 
declaration as to not having received either cash securities or shares, 
it would have been of more real assistante. 

But the provisions as to the publication of directors’ names, and 
as to their qualification, are small matters for the Legislature to deal 
with, compared with the all-important problem of their duties and 
obligations. No attempt whatever has been made to solve this 
great question that underlies so much. That an attempt might 
have been made there can be no doubt. But the strong director- 
influence, if we may so term it, that is standing in the way of the 
public interest, has been too overpowering. The amount of capital 
lost to the British public in consequence of the improper, grossly 
neglectful, or fraudulent (in the light of common sense) conduct of 
directors is beyond all calculation. Every one is now familiar with 
the proceedings that have been brought to light where the misconduct 
of directors has appeared clear beyond doubt, yet the courts have not 
been able to touch them, much to the surprise of all. Persons who 
have suffered a wrong have thus become disheartened, and numerous 
instances where some steps ought to be taken are allowed to pass. 
It is satisfactory to find that the Board of Trade in their annual 
reports have adopted the suggestions that I made in the above- 
mentioned article as to the inadvisability of applying the old law of 
trusts to the modern duties and liabilities of directors. It would be 
well, by-the-by, if these annual remarks were more widely known. 
They are published for the public benefit, but under the present 
system they do not get to the hands of the people generally. If 
the remarks in short form could be so circulated as to come to 
the notice of every householder up to a given limit, they would 
undoubtedly assist many living away from great centres to protect 
themselves. The cost of such circulation would be comparatively 
small. 

How completely different is the position of a trustee to that of a 
director of a public company! A trustee is a person who is often 
appointed against his will; who usually acts from a feeling of benevo- 
lence, affection, or otherwise ; whose duties are clear and defined, and 
are private and affect no one, as a rule, except his cestui que trust. 
He receives no remuneration whatever, with rare exceptions, for the 
time and trouble he gives, or the risks he takes; he often does not 
profess to understand his legal and other responsibilities, and 
frequently he is not able to get proper advice, either from want of 
means or other cause. On the other hand, a director generally seeks 
his office, he is paid for his services, and well paid usually, although 
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the payment is termed a ‘fee;’ and, as a rule, he only undertakes 
the work in consideration of this remuneration. He can nearly 
always get some advice, his duties are more of a public nature, and 
affect not only the shareholders but also creditors: and lastly he 
can, and ought to, make himself aquainted with his real duties and 
responsibilities, or he should never accept the office. What a vast 
difference between the two! Yet the Legislature persists in allowing 
old law framed for other purposes to be applied to two totally different 
offices. 

It is preposterous to say that a conscientious director will be 
frightened when he is merely asked to bring to bear such reasonable 
attention and diligence as would be expected from any ordinary man of 
common sense. It is the present condition of affairs that encourages 
the dangerous class of financiers and directors, while it prevents 
many honourable men of the business class, so much needed, from 
becoming directors. Ifa wholesome check could be placed upon the 
large number of ornamental directors, who accept the office—and in 
many cases several directorships—merely for the remuneration they 
receive, regardless of any honourable feeling as to the great duty 
they owe to the shareholders, well and good. The old and respected 
firms, the ‘true-bred merchant’ who ‘is the best gentleman in the 
nation,’ are going, and ornamental directors with little sense of 
personal duty to others are too often taking their place. 

The Companies Acts offer an extraordinarily convenient form of 
machinery for some consciences. What has been taking place since 
the Act of 1862? Of course ‘ black’s not so black, nor white so very 
white,’ and we should find plenty of white if every one was as anxious 
to look for it as they are for the black. There are many directors 
who would not do a wicked act with intent, acknowledging in their 
own hearts that it is wicked and believing it to be so. It may be 
truly said that the majority of directors in ill-fated concerns have all 
gone through the process of moulding their conscience to deceive 
themselves. Providence often puts a large potato in the little pig’s 
way, but there are so many little pigs in connection with companies 
unable to resist eating it all themselves. Ever increasing are the 
numbers of those who wish to live without working, to expend with- 
out earning, and consequently greater and greater grow the induce- 
ments which draw men into the whirlpool of companies. It is true 
that, being a commercial nation, we must expect to find tricksters and 
jugglers in finance in all directions ; but the tempting facilities offered 
by this modern machinery now attract classes that in past ages had not 
tested the flexibility of their consciences on the subject of accounts 
and balance sheets. Never before were there so many opportunities 
of approaching close up to the very edge of guilt, close up to the 
shadowy line prescribed by enactment, without being guilty in law. 
Highly scrupulous people individually can with ease be unscrupulous 
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collectively. Never was the contrast stronger between the punish- 
ment meted out to the ignorant man who has no means of possessing 
a properly balanced conscience, who is perhaps driven to act in a 
manner contrary to his natural disposition, and the man who has 
sufficient intellect to school his mind to meet doubtful company 
practices. The ignorant man goes with downcast head to prison, 
and the director and company promoter sometimes with brazen face 
to Parliament. One is said to be wicked, the other only indiscreet ! 
I believe that the system of public examinations has done very much 
to cause persons to reflect upon this subject. 

But if a director is still to be treated as a trustee, one of the most 
fundamental principles is that he shall on no account whatever derive 
any profit from his office unless authorised by all those interested, or 
likely to be, in the trust assets. Not only has the Legislature 
failed to grant any reform, but it has actually countenanced the 
interest of a director in the promotion of, or in the property to be 
acquired by, the company, to the extent that it has directed a 
statement of cash or shares, either to qualify him, or for services 
rendered in the promotion, to be set out in the prospectus! Not 
a word is said about the consent of shareholders, and it is nothing 
less than a trap to put this in the -prospectus ; the result possibly 
being to fix them with knowledge of such a serious matter, and one 
that they have not been specifically asked to agree to. Moreover, 
the importance of this is increased from the fact that it is not so 
much the amount of the gift as the enormous sums that are lost by 
the indirect assistance of the director who is qualified by, or is the 
recipient of, gifts from the promoters. ‘ Look after yourself’ is all 
that the Legislature tells the shareholder. He need do so, indeed, 
with such new traps provided by the Legislature itself. It is a blot 
on the statute book, and should be removed at once. 

Why should not the chief duties and liabilities of directors be 
put into statutory form? Such a measure would in no way affect 
the great established corporations of this country. Why struggle 
to apply old principles of law that were laid down long before 
directors were thought of? Either one of two things must take 
place. Limit and define to some extent the duties and liabilities of 
directors, if the unlimited powers to companies are to be continued. 
If not, provide proper legislation to meet the evils arising from these 
unlimited powers. The hysterical nervousness of the Legislature 
(a large number of directors forming part of it) for the honest 
director has been carried to absurd extremes. An easier standard 
of commercial honour follows necessarily from an easier standard 
of legal responsibilities, and this laxity with which the law treats 
the misconduct of directors leads to unhealthy trading, and must, 
with the enormous increase in the incorporation of a certain 
class of companies, eventually tend to undermine those fair, square 
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and honourable principles that have always formed the greatest 
stronghold in this country’s commercial relations with her foreign 
clients. Trade, in the words of Colton, ‘flourishes by circum- 
stances, precarious, contingent, transitory, almost as liable to change 
as the winds and waves that waft it to our shores.’ 

The provision as to dating, signing and filing a prospectus will 
be useful to the shareholder who has already been victimised and is 
bold enough to launch an action. But how far better would it 
have been to have made the filing in some slight degree an 
effective operation towards showing that the main provisions had 
been complied with. Now, it may tend to mislead. So, again, why 
not expect that a director should do as much as any ordinary 
individual, and peruse and examine the documents mentioned in 
the prospectus, and then certify that he had done so when signing ? 

The much litigated Section 38 of the Act of 1867 has dis- 
appeared, after remaining a most useless enactment for over thirty 
years, and new requirements as to particulars in a prospectus 
issued by a company or by any person engaged or interested in its 
formation are substituted. It was Lord Davey who made the 
unfortunate statement that ‘ all the Legislature could do’ was to give 
people who invested their money in concerns ‘of that character’ 
means of acquiring information about them. Never was a more 
grave mistake made so far as the interest of the people, apart from 
other influences, is concerned. If a different spirit had prevailed as 
to concerns ‘ of that character’; if an endeavour to remedy the evils 
had been made instead of leaving them there, and merely offering 
weak facilities to find them out, the public would not have, as they 
have now, to regret that their real interests have been sacrificed to 
others. However, that is the key-note that runs through the Act. 
As a consequence it seems that every one concerned has devoted his 
energies to adding some small portion tothe long list of particulars to 
be set out in the prospectus. To deal with this section would require 
a chapter, and it is only possible to refer to a few striking points. 

That any marked benefits will be derived from the provisions as to 
the prospectus appears to be most problematical. Imprimis, there 
will be a great increase in the number of concerns launched without a 
prospectus. Promoters will ensure that the particular undertakings are 
duly ‘puffed ’ before the formation of a company is suggested, and then 
form a non-prospectus company. Or, they will see that shares are 
issued without the aid of the real public at first, and the pernicious 
system of making artificial markets will be further developed with 
the object of passing off the shares. So, also, there will be an increase 
in the number of companies registered in another country, for they 
are left free, it seems, to issue any prospectus here. Secondly, what 
is the good of all these elaborate particulars, attaining, as they will, 
to extraordinary dimensions, when the Legislature, again, has not had 
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the courage, or been allowed to have it, to mete out any proper mode 
of enforcing them? Injured parties appear to be left with the usual 
action for damages, the expense of which bars all shareholders but 
the few rich. Moreover, even the liability to pay damages has 
actually been pared down, instead of extended, and things have been 
made easier in this respect for the promoter or ‘innocent’ director 
than before the Act. It was difficult enough in the past to get a 
shareholder to sacrifice the time, trouble, and expense necessitated by 
an action against a promoter or a director, with the company probably 
backing them up; but greater difficulties have now, indeed, been 
placed in the way. Thirdly, the provisions will lead to promotion in 
@ more marked degree by so-called finance companies of the ‘ one 
man’ description, and to such other modes of evading the provisions 
as are here referred to. 

As a striking example of the occult influence that has been at 
work, it is curious to observe the apparent unwillingness to make 
any particulars about founders a necessity. It must be borne in 
mind that, although called ‘founders,’ these persons are more 
often than not nothing of the kind. No such founders were ever con- 
templated by the original Act. The further particulars in the Bill 
as to the names and addresses, and also of the control given in relation 
to the business, have been struck out! Why? Not only ought every 
particular whatever as to this modern creation to be given, but the 
Act should have gone very much further, and made these persons in 
every case what they really are—that is to say, founders in fact and 
promoters, according to the light of common-sense and common 
honourable principles. 

The requirement as to advertising the bulky particulars, 
although a small detail, considering the grave omissions from the 
Act, calls for a few words. It is an instance of the curious anxiety 
to push things to extremes where no interests are likely to be 
affected. It was absolutely unnecessary to put the shareholders to 
this extravagant expense. The suggestion that an abridged form 
should be allowed, with a requirement that the full prospectus should 
be sent with the application form, would have fully met all that is 
necessary on this point. 

One of the main objects of the Act has been to check the reckless 
launching of worthless concerns ; and this is attempted to be done 
by making three important steps necessary before the company can 
commence active business. 

(1) No allotment is to be made of any share capital to the public, 
unless the amount of the fixed minimum subscription or, if no amount 
is fixed, the whole of the share capital has been subscribed, and the 
sum payable on application has been received by the company. 
Nothing is said about debentures; and as the vendors or promoters 
in many companies now take up all the share capital, and only raise 
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money by issuing debentures, these provisions will often be futile. 
The proportion of the amount of share capital to be subscribed before 
an allotment could not be fixed by the Act. But some power could 
have been given to the Registrar; and the omission to do this will 
leave a loop-hole for various devices by promoters. Moreover, it is 
specially provided that the section is not to apply to any allotment 
subsequent to the first to the public. I think that, in practice, it 
will be found that these provisions will often be evaded in the cases 
they are intended to meet. An allotment of shares will be first 
offered for public subscription, which will be taken up by the 
promoters and their nominees, and then subsequent allotments will 
be made without any real restrictions. The only provision as to a 
second or subsequent offer of shares relates to the publicity required 
in any prospectus as regards certain particulars by Sect. 10 (1) (d). 
It is true that a return is to be filed with the Registrar within one 
month when a compeny makes any allotment of its shares; and the 
best advice to be given to shareholders and creditors is not to have 
anything to do with certain companies before searching and examin- 
ing the particulars filed. However, many living in different parts 
of the country and abroad will be unable to make these searches, or 
get them made in time; and not unfrequently the particulars will 
be misleading. 

Any allotment made in contravention of the provisions as to first 
allotments to the public is voidable, but only within one month 
after the statutory meeting under the Act. Nothing is said about 
companies that are not required to hold such meetings. Even as 
regards shareholders close at hand, the time will be very short, but 
those who live at a distance will often be unable to make their 
application within this limited time. 

The unfortunate distinction made by the Legislature between 
public and ‘ private’ companies is again felt here, and in the next 
section as to the commencement of business; for these provisions 
do not apply to non-prospectus companies. When dealing with the 
subject of allotment, a good opportunity presented itself for taking 
some step towards extinguishing what is known as the ‘stag,’ and 
for putting a check, as far as possible, on persons applying for shares 
who never intend to hold them, but whose only object is to make a 
market, often a fictitious one, and get out on the backs of the real 
public. This object might have been assisted by providing that a 
more substantial sum be paid on an application for shares. Such a 
course would in no way deter bona jfide shareholders, but would to 
some extent affect the impecunious ‘ stag.’ 

(2) Of the restriction on the commencement of business, and the 
holding of a really effective first meeting, I have long pointed out 
the importance. We have now some enactment in this direction. 
No company inviting the public to take shares can commence 
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business before it has obtained a certificate from the Registrar. For 
this purpose, shortly, it is necessary that shares held subject to the 
payment of the whole amount in cash should have been allotted to 
an amount not less in the whole than the minimum subscription ; that 
every director should have paid up as prescribed, and a statutory 
declaration have been filed with the Registrar. It was to be hoped 
that these important provisions would have been made completely 
effective. But they have been whittled down; for the certificate 
cannot be relied upon in doubtful cases, as it is only founded on the 
declaration of the secretary or one director, and no proper indepen- 
dent control has been given to the Registrar. Weshall also find that 
the minimum will often be made up by various devices, such as 
allotment to worthless individuals. 

(3) The most useful piece of new legislation, perhaps, if it can 
only be made to work properly, is the enactment as to the first 
statutory meeting. Formerly, shareholders had no such early 
opportunity of taking into consideration the transactions leading 
from the promotion to the formation and incorporation of the com- 
pany, and of coming to a conclusion how far it was wise to proceed 
with the proposed business. Now, with the directors’ report as to 
allotment, and with the accounts and the list of members in their 
hands, it will be the fault of shareholders if they do not make this 
meeting, wherever it is possible, the most important in the whole 
history of the company. A searching inquiry and investigation 
should be made, if there is the slightest suspicion of any doubtful 
dealing, or if the appointment of the directors is not satisfactory ; 
for at this stage many disastrous consequences may be averted. 
In many companies, however, where shareholders live in all parts of 
the United Kingdom, it will be difficult to ensure a proper meeting 
with the present machinery provided. A great danger will be that 
if there has been a preponderating allotment, as just mentioned, to 
nominees of the vendors or promoters, they may work a majority 
against the interests of the real members. Considerable care will 
be necessary to prevent ‘ blackmailing’ by persons who will attempt 
to make use of these meetings with the ulterior object of affecting 
the value of the shares one way or the other. 

When we turn to the subject of commissions paid by companies 
for underwriting their own shares, we do find one real and substantial 
alteration of the law, purporting to meet modern company transac- 
tions, but not indeed of the kind we expected. The courts held the 
practice to be illegal, and, consequently, the vendor used to pay the 
commission, adding it on to his purchase money. Now, the Legisla- 
ture has actually said, we will legalise the commission so far as 
regards a public issue of shares, if, among other things, ‘ authorised 
by the Articles of Association’ and disclosed in the prospectus. As 
the Articles are usually, as just pointed out, drawn up by the 
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promoters, how, indeed, can there be any proper authorisation ? 
The unfortunate wording of the section will raise further and 
quite unnecessary difficulties in the way of distinguishing between 
‘ brokerage’ and ‘commission.’ The practice of making these pay- 
ments is, with very few exceptions, a bad one, and enables many 
companies to be floated that never ought to have been incorporated. 
A company with a solid undertaking does not need any underwriting. 
Weakly companies may. The system of underwriting tends to 
create enormous stores of undigested shares of a doubtful kind, and 
sows the seeds of a dangerous state of commerce that is not visible on 
the surface. If the object of the Legislature has been, as it ought to 
have been, to put an end to this kind of underwriting, then they 
have indeed taken a most extraordinary course to do this by 
legalising it. If that is not the object, then the provisions are most 
mischievous and improper. We have, too, this curious and unsatis- 
factory state of the law now: paying these commissions out of the 
assets is legal in respect to certain public issues of shares, but it is 
illegal when a so-called ‘ private’ company is concerned. Riswm 
teneatis, amici, when it is suggested that this measure allowing, 
instead of restraining, this modern system is an assistance to share- 
holders ‘to look after themselves,’ and will enable them to form an 
opinion of the merits of an undertaking? It is a further danger to 
them. Really, it seems that the Legislature is throughout treating 
the shareholder as an expert on the subject of promotion and 
eompany law generally, and is protecting the promoter. Possibly, 
certain promoters will now prefer not to pay commissions that they 
must disclose. What will happen in some of such cases will be that 
the underwriters will obtain what is known as a ‘call’ on shares, or 
will by arrangement take up the shares in their own or their 
nominees’ names, and at a subsequent period foist these shares on 
the public. 

Again, promoters will pay the commission, and the company will 
know nothing about it; whereas the new section proceeds upon the 
basis that it will always be known to the company. The new 
provisions will further lead to collusive arrangements between pro- 
moters and persons receiving this underwriting commission. There 
has been far more roguery resulting from this practice than good. 
Moreover—and this is most important as regards the launching of 
worthless companies—if these arrangements had been stopped, the 
practice of working up fictitious markets to make premiums, and the 
equally pernicious practice of taking up shares merely for the sake of 
getting the premium, would have received a severe check. Such a 
step, also, would have saved the public from any doubtful undertakings 
with ornamental directors, only obtained because they accept the 
statement that so much capital has been ‘subscribed.’ This class of 
underwriting at the company’s expense was never contemplated when 
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the Companies Acts were originally passed ; the principle is contrary 
to the spirit of those Acts, and in many instances to commercial 
honesty. It is contrary to the golden rule that companies shall not 
issue shares at a discount. Why now legalise it, upon the assump- 
tion that it is a necessity? It is a glaring instance of the present 
danger to the community, when the power of the capitalists can 
secure such legislation, while the pressing reforms are left un- 
touched. 

The public mind has been greatly exercised from time to time by 
the exposure of fraudulent transactions said to be due to the miscon- 
duct or neglect of auditors. It may safely be said that in nearly 
every case the directors were more to blame than the auditors. It 
would have been impossible to have placed any legislation before the 
public that did not pretend to do something to remedy the serious 
public grievances in this direction. 

There are three sections as to auditors. The first two are more 
or less what would be found in the Articles of Association of any 
company. They seem to be mere padding to give an appearance of 
importance to the title. The fact that the appointment of auditors 
is made compulsory does not mean very much, because in nearly 
every company of importance an auditor of some kind has usually 
been appointed ; the serious matter having always been the kind of 
man put into the office, and by whom. More often than not, the 
nomination of auditor will, as before, fall into the hands of directors 
and promoters. The third section purports to deal with the ‘ rights 
and duties’ of auditors; a very pretentious title, but one that is not 
carried out by the subject-matter of the section. The crucial words 
are, that they are to report whether the balance sheet ‘is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the 
company’s affairs as shown by the books of the company.’ This is 
all that has been done to set out the ‘rights and duties’! If nothing 
more was to be done, the matter had far better have been left undone. 
When we find this very grave state of affairs dealt with in a manner 
that appears to disclose such a light estimate of the lessons that have 
been impressed in so serious a manner upon the people, not only by 
the flagrant cases that have been made public, but also by the far 
larger number that have been silently buried, we must feel keen 
regret for this kind of legislation. It may be said with confidence 
that the public will derive no real benefit from these skeleton provi- 
sions. There is nothing to prevent things going on, more or less, as 
they have before the Act. There are no provisions as to books of 
account and balance sheets. How can a proper audit be expected out 
of the conditions of the Act ? How can an auditor alone, who is nearly 
always an accountant, report whether ‘a true and correct view of the 
state of the company’s affairs’ is made out? How can he do this 
from the ‘ books’ of the company alone? How can such an audit 
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prevent the payment of dividends out of profits not properly earned, 
or how can it disclose serious mistakes of the directors in the general 
line of action or course of proceeding in the business ? 

Now, I do not suggest for one moment that the auditor should 
alone be able to carry out the onerous duties cast upon his 
shoulders. He is being made the scapegoat for the directors, and 
the latter are endeavouring to get rid of all responsibility on his 
back. The least the public might have expected was a reasonably 
rigorous and effective audit. An accountant may be relied upon for 
the book-keeping part of the accounts, but he is not a day to day 
officer, and cannot possibly have such a true insight as the directors 
into the commercial policy of the company and the business 
liabilities that arise, or may arise, directly or indirectly, out of 
various transactions. He cannot thoroughly and completely analyse 
and investigate many matters as to estimates, valuation, or assess- 
ment, as to making allowance for the various forms of depreciation 
in the assets, plant or machinery, as to how far stock is real and 
the proper proportion of stock compared with turnover, as to manu- 
facturing work in course of construction, and the like matters. 
Clearly some of the directors ought to be parties to the report. 
At any rate, something might have been done to make the services 
of certain directors real. Each director might report on a different 
subject. But surely they should have a proper knowledge of the 
matters above referred to, and be able to express an opinion to the 
best of their judgment. 

So very little has been done for creditors that it is satisfactory to 
find one matter of reform in their interests, touching the long and 
much needed provision as to registration of mortgages and charges. 
It seems that one class of mortgages will come under the old, and 
another specified class under the new, section. Moreover, it will now 
be necessary for intending debenture holders to search as well as 
ordinary creditors, in order to make certain that the debenture 
has actually been registered in accordance with the endorse- 
ment. The introduction, consequently, of this endorsement in its 
present form is useless, and only entails trouble on the holder of a 
debenture. 

One slight alteration as to winding up companies serves only to 
remind us how very much has been left undone. It is difficult to 
make the matter of liquidation clear to the lay mind in a few 
words. But there are some things that seriously affect the publie 
interest, to which I must very shortly refer. 

In the article in this Review in 1894 (to which I particularly 
desire to refer the reader on this matter) I have pointed out how, 
by the antiquated procedure of a debenture action and a voluntary 
winding up, a vendor time after time escapes the bankruptcy laws 
and regains all his property, practically snapping his fingers under 
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the very nose of the unfortunate shareholders and trade creditors. 
Space is too valuable to permit a further reference here. With rare 
exceptions, these debenture actions should, in the interest of the 
public, be done away with, and no single person but those interested 
can have any real ground for opposing this. The Act of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has brought about incalculable good to the public, 
more than most laymen can really appreciate, but it is maimed by 
the apparent stand made by some lawyers against including debenture 
actions in this procedure; thus having one instead of two expensive 
liquidations. These actions and voluntary liquidations have for years 
played into the hands of a certain class of lawyers, accountants and 
unscrupulous financiers, to the serious detriment of shureholders and 
creditors. Whenthe new winding-up practice was first introduced, it 
was opposed by certain members of the Chancery Division and others. 
It was sufficient that it was an alteration of the dear old expensive 
practice. Now it is just beginning to dawn upon some minds that, 
even from a business point of view, it is an advantage, because it gives 
practitioners an extra Judge and an extra set of Chambers. These 
separate liquidation proceedings by action not only cause a great and 
useless waste of expense, but they materially assist fraudulent transac- 
tions, and more especially favour particular debenture holders. Yet 
the practice remains, and if it is left to the Chancery Division to sug- 
gest an alteration, little chance is there of such a step, where even the 
ancient practice as to motions—.e. no list, no opportunity of knowing 
when a case from week to week is likely to come on—-is still retained, 
notwithstanding the delay, inconvenience and wasted expense to the 
public, to many of whom it is a denial of justice. A handful of 
lawyers can in this country hold the whole community at defiance. 
Then, turning to the important subject of public examinations of 
promoters and directors, greater light than has ever before been 
possible has been thrown on matters which would have remained 
absolutely in the dark ; and the necessity for reform has thereby been 
more clearly made out. Further good, too, could have been done if 
something analogous to bankruptcy practice took place as a result of 
the examination, such as a certificate of unfitness for directorship. 
Yet the decision by the House of Lords has placed insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of what was really intended by the statute, and 
such examinations are practically crushed. To have omitted from 
the new Act any attempt whatever to put this practice on a sound 
basis, is to disregard most important interests of the people. But 
for these examinations, and the publicity that has been given to 
them by the 7imes, the community might still be in ignorance of alk 
they have learnt in recent years. The curtain is now down. No 
doubt, these public examinations were pressing unpleasantly upon 
the consciences of those who thought they might be affected by 
them ; but to suppress them—-for it is nothing less—must lead many 
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to reflect, in the words of Goldsmith, that ‘laws grind the poor, and 
rich men rule the law.’ 

With the Chancery Division unduly favouring voluntary liquida- 
tions, and consequently a silent burial of unpleasant facts, and with 
the curtain drawn in the above way over the improper dealings of 
directors and promoters, the public will be left more and more in the 
dark. Who is going to keep this curtain down, and how long will 
the community submit to it ? 

I would again draw attention to the advisability of allowing 
shareholders or the company to make a summary application to the 
court with respect to difficulties in a company while it is a going 
concern, instead of putting them to the expense of a cumbersome 
and useless action. Many troubles could be thus averted. The 
present Act, too, might be made more workable if the doubtful 
points were settled in this way. 

With the above grievances, a few out of many, in our minds, the 
present Act isa great and serious disappointment, not only as regards 
its scope and provisions, but also because it is evident that the sway 
of the capitalists and other influential persons has to be overcome 
before more satisfactory legislation is obtained. Some of its provi- 
sions will bring abundant work to the lawyers. Nor is it to be 
wondered at, when we consider how weak are its terms (often just 
approaching close up to what is required and then nervously stopping 
short of it), how loose is the manner in which they are expressed— 
reminding one forcibly of too many cooks—and how illusory and 
feeble is the attempt to enforce them. It does next to nothing in 
respect to the management of companies, It will make a certain 
class of directors even less scrupulous in their conduct, if that be 
possible. It will not to any great extent protect the large number 
of shareholders that it ought to assist, but, on the contrary, in many 
respects may tend to put some at a further disadvantage. It has raised 
unnecessary difficulties by putting ‘ private’ companies on a different 
basis. It does not attempt to restrict the unlimited powers of 
borrowing by debentures and floating charges, a state of affairs that 
causes gross injustice both to shareholders and to trade creditors. It 
does next to nothing to redress the great grievances of ordinary 
creditors. It leaves the door wide open for fresh ingenuity on the 
part of the class of shady promoters, whose guiding ideas are that les 
affaires sont l’argent des autres. It does not attempt to fix the many 
persons who undoubtedly ought to be treated as promoters, nor does it 
enlarge or make clear the definition of promoters. It removes none 
of the acknowledged evils, but only imposes threats of a mild 
character, with penalties that are very rarely enforced. Lastly, the 
new machinery of the Act will unnecessarily tend to embarrass the 
good companies without placing an effective check on the bad. As 
little as possible has been done, and that little will do little good. 
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The chief advantage may be that it will show in a marked manner 
how much needed is real legislation. Unmask those who are opposing 
proper reform ; throw light upon their interest in so doing, and the 
unfortunate public may be able to release themselves from the fetters 
that the capitalists of various classes and others have at present 
around them, 

As far as Company Law is concerned, there need be no ground 
for saying, 

The lawless science of our law, 


That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances. 


For the subject is a modern one which could be easily codified. 
Let us hope that the present Act is but a dim shadow of the reform 
that will be quickly followed by the substance in the shape of a 
codification of the law, with moderate but firm provisions grappling 
with, instead of countenancing, modern devices, and dealing with 
general principles instead of details. 

ALFRED EMDEN. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A VISIT TO THE BOER PRISONERS 
AT ST. HELENA 


THERE is a natural interest felt in England with regard to the Boer 
prisoners now at the end of a hard-fought war. It may, therefore, 
be worth while to put down a very few of my experiences in a 
month’s visit to St. Helena. But in the first place I must guard 
against possible misconception. I know there are two sides to the war : 
I know that there have been English prisoners too, and sorrow and 
hardship in English homes, many long separations and many final 
ones, It must not be supposed that I forget these things, even if 
I speak of Deadwood Camp. My purpose just now is simply to tell 
a few incidents which I saw for myself, and of which I speak only 
because they came within my personal knowledge. 

I was, of course, warned by my wiser friends against the Quixotic 
idea of going to St. Helena to visit the Boer prisoners. In the midst of 
an exasperated war what kind of welcome would they give to a 
stranger from the enemy’s country? How could I rid my coming 
of an air of officious interference, or what reasonable apology could 
I bring for intruding where my presence might be resented and my 
purpose repudiated ? A rude and rough people, they might be 
expected, I was told, to meet a woman with insulting words even if 
veiled in the obscurity of a foreign tongue, and I was warned against 
entering the camp alone. 

However, I was anxious to form for myself a clearer impression 
of the Boers than I could gain from the public press. By the 
courtesy of the Secretary of State for War I was given permission 
to visit the camp at St. Helena. I landed on the 16th of 
September ; the officers in command of the troops and the camp, 
Colonel Leefe and Colonel Evans, interpreted Lord Lansdowne’s 
permission with a chivalrous generosity, and allowed me a freedom 
of intercourse with the prisoners for which I owe them my warmest 
thanks; and added to all other benefits a ready hospitality. My 
visit might have been a very different one but for their kindness. 

But the difficulties of St. Helena are great enough even when 
man does not step in to aggravate them. I had heard much of the 
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island—that is of its romantic and picturesque side. What a dark 
and gloomy emotion fell on me as I saw that colossal slag-heap ! 
For make a slag-heap a thousand times bigger, you do but magnify 
a thousand times its dreariness and grime. It is true that the hills 
on either side of Jamestown, the seaport and capital, show the 
island in its worst colours. Narrow clefts have been cut by streams 
falling from the heights, and on either side of these valleys walls of 
burnt-out rock rise for two thousand feet or so—dingy brown, a 
gaunt waste of formless protuberances and gaping holes. All seems 
as it were crumbling to hopeless ruin. You scarcely dare to walk 
under those threatening walls; if the cannon of the fort that 
crowns the height were fired you feel that the mountain must surely 
totter on its loose foundations and fall again to chaos. 

Once on a time merciful forests covered the less precipitous 
slopes, but the cutting down of these long ago has left all bare to 
wind and rain, till the covering soil has been washed from the waste 
of gritand stone. Even under the ceaseless mists of the rainy season 
no plants find shelter amid those dead and barren cinders, save where 
the desolation is made more dreary by shabby reaches of horrible 
grey cactus, here and there enlivened, if it can be called enlivened, 
with the green of spiked aloe leaves, crude and repelling. Occasion- 
ally at evening the clouds would gather in dark blue masses and 
cling round the hill-sides, suggesting a hidden beauty behind 
them. But the clouds would lift again. 

I was shown, indeed, better things than this—valleys and hills 
where a scanty grass covered the slopes, beds of arum lilies 
flowering along the watercourses, and the beautiful plantations round 
Government House. I saw the great cliffs rising from the sea, the 
astonishing circuit of the old shattered crater of an extinct volcano, 
the striking views where the fundamental rock, stripped of its more 
friable covering, stands out in strange weird forms, and where 
cascades fall hundreds of feet over the black precipices. Un- 
fortunately I was unable to get to the most beautiful region, to the 
highest peaks where the old vegetation still flourishes, and great 
ferns and the cabbage-tree (which in the lower grounds is sad 
enough to look on) shelter the indigenous society of the island, the 
wire-bird and the ancient snails. I was unfortunate. The weather 
was misty and gloomy. There was no bright sun. The sea was 
grey. And my journey to Deadwood Camp took me up hillsides 
that deepened from day to day the melancholy of my first impression. 
Nothing there but stones and patches of cactus, withered, yellow, 
and old. In some more sheltered spots a few trees still struggle 
desperately against annihilation; trees snapped off short by the 
wind, while some lower branch, bending round and about to find 
shelter, apes the part of the main trunk ; trees bent double till the 
topmost bough enters the earth and forms a dry, barren arch ; trees 
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that literally crawl along the ground for safety. In the rare spots 
where there is half an acre or so of level ground, a shanty rises with 
a roof of corrugated iron, a little verandah, perhaps, and a patch of 
bananas—all lying under the same ceaseless wind, all in the same 
stage of obscure and shabby forlornness. What a sordid Nature, 
tattered and battered, ignoble, dingy, vulgar, and unashamed ! 
Everything is foreign, dejected, incongruous. The Kaffir thorn, the 
African palm, the Indian banyan, the Scotch fir, the Port Jackson 
willow, are not at home, but transported as it were to a friendless 
inn. The beautiful cardinal bird, whose scarlet plumage flames 
among the cactus and the tormented thorn, looks incredibly homeless 
and strayed, like a paroquet escaped in the London streets. You 
already see its natural doom—to be snared and sold to the man-of- 
war lying in the harbour. 

And the very people—what are they? Descendants of Chinese, 
French settlers before the Revolution, West Africans, Malays, 
Welshmen, men of Lancashire, varied cargoes of negroes landed from 
slave ships: and to these add sailors of an English man-of-war, a 
West Indian regiment, a body of artillery, the Gloucestershire Militia, 
a company of Cape Boys as mule-drivers, and Boer prisoners of war. 
Portuguese coins are dug up, and plaques of Dutch delft with Bible 
stories on them. Relics of Napoleon are multiplied. Over that 
melancholy cinder fortress seems still to hang the shadow of its first 
human inhabitant, flung there with every limb and feature muti- 
lated, and a few slaves to fulfil for him the functions for which he 
had no longer hands or feet. 

My first visit to Deadwood Camp made me reflect on the wisdom 
of my friends. Five miles of hill and broken roads took two hours 
in going and as much in coming again, for neither up nor down 
those steeps could the horse get beyond a walk. The guide led 
me through the tents of the English soldiers, with the butchery and 
bakery, the wood-piles and store-heaps, to the Boer camp beyond, 
enclosed by a circle of sentry-boxes and a double ring of barbed 
wire. On through the rows of tents we went to the tin village which 
the Boers (finding twelve men in atent somewhat crowded) have built 
for themselves of aloe sticks and biscuit tins, with their dark blankets 
over all to keep out heat and cold. Irregular streets of these tin cabins 
lie one behind the other, some small enough for a man to creep into 
and sleep, others higher and holding three or four; a miniature 
restaurant, a ginger-beer palace, a windmill where an ingenious vane 
of tin and sticks turns a rude lathe for the wood-carver inside ; 
and tiny workshops where men are carving with pen-knives wood 
from camp packing-cases, meat-bones, cow-horns, or sticks, and show 
with just pride models of cannons and Cape waggons, carved boxes 
and bone ornaments, A French mining engineer has engraved a die 
with an old sharpened file and a block of steel, and struck copper 
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medals, Illuminators and artists in black and white patiently 
defy the difficulties of their position. In the streets other artists are 
at work over the stoves they have made of oil-tins pierced with holes, 
where, through the fumes of wood fires, beef may be seen stewing and 
flat cakes of flour and water tossed out. The towering crowd of men 
(I began to wonder if the peasant warriors among them did not count 
6 feet 3 inches for their average height) drifted after me or looked 
on at a distance, with a superficial curiosity mitigated by indifference. 
The numbers of that crowd, the foreign speech, the foreign look, 
filled me with a genuine dismay. I scarcely knew how to introduce 
myself, and through an interpreter, who saw in me a highly un- 
necessary intruder and in the crowd a race of rebels and criminals, 
to tell them why I had come. I thought again my friends were 
wise, 

As I look back I am filled with wonder at the rapid way in which 
all difficulties disappeared before the courtesy and consideration of 
the Boers themselves. They received me with the utmost politeness 
and good breeding, and in all my intercourse with the farmers I 
found the simple and dignified courtesy of a self-respecting people. 

I am aware that there is as great a variety of characters among 
the Boers as among any other people. ‘The camp is like a town,’ 
one said to me, ‘ with every profession represented in it, even down to 
the thief’s trade.’ There is a rough element, recruited, I was told, 
from Johannesburg. But the foreign prisoners were generally 
contemptuous of the Boer’s want of vivacity in making trouble, and 
«aimed for themselves most of the breaches of discipline. ‘If it 
had been a camp of Europeans!!’ they exclaimed. ‘ Perhaps the 
Boers are quiet ; perhaps they are thinking of their families ; perhaps 
it is superstition.’ ‘I have seen some things I did not like,’ an 
excellent German said, ‘but how I could have lived under these 
conditions fora year among 2,000 Europeans I dare not imagine. 
On the whole, there is little to complain of here.’ It is very evident 
that to strong men, used to walk ten or twenty miles a day, confine- 
ment to the camp is a severe trial; the deep inward brooding which 
I saw it produce in certain temperaments is less obvious to a casual 
onlooker than fits of excitement or revolt, but it is not less serious in 
its final results. 

Even if we allow for all the drawbacks of seeing men only under 
the artificial conditions of camp life, St. Helena is not a bad place for 
learning something of the Boers. About 2,500 men are now collected 
there, of every profession in the Transvaal. I have spoken with war 
officers and commissariat officers; with magistrates, members of the 
Raad, and officials of various degrees in Pretoria ; with men employed 
in different capacities in Johannesburg mines, and the wandering 
Jack-of-all-trades of the towns ; with land surveyors of the north and 
west, and men in good mercantile business ; with farmers of all sorts, 
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rich and poor, incomers and native-born, progressive and conservative ; 
with men well educated and men of no learning. I knew the 
Hospital well. I have sat in many a tent, and have been welcomed 
to a share of their rations. Besides all this I have talked with 
foreigners of many kinds, both those who have been long in the 
country and others who came out from Europe to join the war, and, 
after a brief experience of fighting, have now lived with the prisoners 
in close association for many months. I have heard what Germans 
and French, Italians, Danes and Swedes, have to say, as well as men 
born in America, Australia, or the Cape Colony. 

The foreigners were men whose words deserved attention. Not 
one of them, it must be remembered, was a mercenary. Not one 
had been a paid soldier. A fewehad gone out to see war or for the 
love of adventure; but they all believed, just as their countrymen 
in Europe believed, that they were fighting on the side of freedom 
and justice. Detached as they were, their criticism was absolutely 
free and frank. They saw faults and blunders, but their main opinion 
never changed. They might quarrel with the conduct of the war, 
not with its purpose. The one who had, perhaps, the least personal 
sympathy with the Boer temperament, and who had suffered a year’s 
imprisonment for what he considered their humiliating failure to 
carry out a simple enterprise where any trained troops under a 
skilled officer must have triumphed, told me that, in spite of all, he 
would willingly go back to fight for a people with so superb a passion 
for freedom and so devoted a love of country. 

Other foreigners had lived long in the Transvaal, and had 
generally become burghers. It was strange, outside the circuit of 
barbed wire, to hear these men all lightly classed together as 
mercenaries bribed by Transvaal pay, or described as the scum of 
European peoples tempted by the love of loot. Their profit has been 
scanty indeed. They hold none of the delusions current elsewhere 
as to the influence of foreigners among the Boers. If we may judge 
of sincerity by the sacrifices men will make, they had given proof 
enough. All had risked in the cause of the Boers their whole 
possessions and their life. One had a son of fourteen prisoner in 
the camp, and a boy of thirteen still at the front. ‘My business is 
ruined,’ another said to me. ‘I have lost everything. I am a 
prisoner. But till now I do not regret that I was on the side of the 
Boers. I was fighting against injustice. Even to-day, when I see 
the fight is hopeless, I still feel I could not do other than what I 
have done.’ 

Racial partialities must always be taken into account in measur- 
ing the value of foreign opinion of the Boer. The French and 
Italians, for example, do not speak his language, and cannot get 
very near him. He is, indeed, a sore cross to them. They do not 
like him, and cannot help respecting him. He has not fire and 
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dash enough for them, and they hate his form of religion. But that 
is the worst of their tale ; that under feeble leaders he shrinks from 
attack, and that he has no passion for romantic adventure; that he 
gives his gaolers no trouble to speak of; that his camp is made 
hideous morning and evening when every tent group starts its own 
favourite psalms all at the same time, and the air rings with the 
discord; that he believes every word in the Bible; and that he 
complains occasionally that his defeat was a punishment for the 
unbelief of his Latin allies. But this said, they have no more harm 
to tell. ‘Their greatest fault,’ said one, ‘and yet perhaps it is not a 
fault, is that the Boer comes first with them, and every one else a 
long way after.’ 

On the other hand, the Germans seem to understand the Boer 
very well, having known the same type of peasantry at home; 
reticent, wary, diplomatic, made distrustful by his ignorance of 
business methods. They do not need to go about for so many 
explanations of him as the Englishman, but read the story far 
more simply for themselves. They reserve their own educated 
scepticisms. They object to psalm-singing that begins at 3 a.m. 
But they understand the Boer warfare better ; the long pertinacity 
of his valour pleases them more than the more showy French ‘ fire 
of straw, which has to be used on the moment’; they admire his 
refusal to waste life with so desperate a task before him, his 
steadiness in reserving his fire, and his marvellous contempt of 
suffering. I spoke to a German of some tale of suffering. ‘ Ah, 
that does not matter,’ he said, ‘they can bear hardship; but kind- 
ness is the thing they need. For they are a kind people.’ On 
one point they were all agreed: ‘ You can lead the Boer by friend- 
ship. You can never drive him.’ The Germans realise, too, his 
quite extraordinary qualities as a pioneer in settling waste lands, and 
the use which might be made of this by sagacious governors. 

The Boer had also, in the Scandinavians, Danes and Swedes, 
most loyal and understanding friends. But not more so, perhaps, 
than settlers of English blood gone to the Transvaal from America, 
the Cape Colony, and elsewhere. These were well-educated, upright, 
independent men, who could see with English eyes—as free men, 
and as honest as any here in England—honourable pioneers, too, of 
a solid friendship and union between the two peoples, whose work 
ought to be better understood and appreciated by those who would 
extend the true influence of England. Their opinion of the life 
they have known in the Transvaal, if by any chance it could be 
made known here, deserves from Englishmen the gravest considera- 
tion and respect. 

I was of course fully warned that Boers brought up to be slim, 
and thinking only how to overreach their neighbour, would try in 
some way to out-do me, or at least deceive me with false impressions 
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and garbled stories. In fact, no such difficulty met me. They do 
not, as one of them said, ‘ want to hang their opinions on their noses,’ 
but if you care to know their views they will tell you with truth and 
frankness. Not for many a day, in fact, have I heard in England so 
much freedom of speech and real liberty of discussion. Men would 
gather in a hospital ward or tent, and take their turn in talk with 
perfect independence. They would freely express opposite views, 
and discuss them with vivacity and good-humour. In this supreme 
crisis every man is held free to think and act for himself. One day 
a party of ten farmers, all born Transvaalers and all new acquaintances 
of mine, came to see me. We sat in a circle in the garden, and dis- 
cussed every sort of subject for two hours. Two knew English well, 
one knew none at all; the rest spoke a little, but not enough to un- 
derstand me easily or answer comfortably. If therefore I asked a 
question, my neighbour interpreted, and the party discussed it in very 
brief businesslike sentences ; my neighbour then summed up for me 
the result, while they all leaned forward and listened if his version was 
exact. Twice he hesitated at some answer given, and explained to 
me that what was said was ‘too strong.’ But the general voice over- 
ruled him. ‘ Mrs. Green wants to know the truth. What is the use 
of telling her anything but the truth?’ If anyone differed from 
the rest he said so, and his heresy was then discussed; and on 
the most important question raised, when it was found that more 
than one differed, they themselves put the question to each man 
who had to give his opinion separately (one laggard amid a burst 
of good-humoured laughter), and then the leading one turned to me 
and said simply, ‘We have the majority.’ It was seven to three. 
In little parliaments such as this without, recrimination or nicknames 
for those who might think differently, I was allowed to hear all 
opinions and judge for myself. Nor were the groups selected, save 
in the hospital wards by the accidents of disease, and in the camp by 
the humour of the passer-by. 

I became convinced, too, that in the stories of the war and their 
personal experiences the men I met wished to give me the simple 
truth. No second-hand stories were brought to me, or tales of 
common rumour. Not a man who did not refuse to speak of any- 
thing but what he himself had seen, and the accounts they gave were 
not elaborated, but simple and detailed. One whose story had got into 
a French newspaper with the colours heightened and some rumours 
adulterating the facts, came to ask me to take it down exactly, and 
give his sufferings in their unexaggerated form. In the case of the 
most terrible story I heard, a group of intelligent and very respect- 
able neighbours of the man gathered and each one spoke, not to 
facts which they had not seen, but to the character they knew in 
him, of a specially honest and truthful man, whose word had always 
weight in all his district. I found no blowing about of rumours to 
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darken the character of their enemies, and any act of kindness was 
remembered with genuine gratitude: the name of any officer who did 
a deed of courtesy or consideration is not forgotten. 

I asked about this question of duplicity and deceit from the 
land surveyors who for years have lived among them, and merchants 
who had long traded over the country. Their experience, they told 
me, did not justify these charges—was indeed directly contrary to 
them. They understood the Boer’s fear of being cheated through 
his ignorance of arithmetic, and his quaint methods of protecting 
himself. All agreed, however, that in the last few years the evil 
influence of the foreign element in the goldfields had made itself 
felt, and that the young men were now beginning to grow restless, 
looking for excitement, and hastening by any means to make 
money. 

Naturally the old charge of a false and deceiving temper has been 
given new currency by tales of broken parole. Boers who have 
spoken to me have condemned the breaking of parole as strongly 
and sincerely as any Englishman could do. But they will never 
justify the policy which insists on an oath of neutrality and at the 
same time gives no protection to the farmers. ‘I have been with 
the Boer armies all down the western side of the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State,’ said one very intelligent and honourable man, 
‘and I have seen the utterly defenceless state of these poor people.’ 
An English force sweeping over the country comes to an isolated 
farm where a man with a wife and three children under five years 
old lives three miles from his nearest neighbour. They demand his 
oath under threats, and leave him in return, for his sole and sorry 
protection, a flimsy scrap of paper such as I have seen, perhaps a 
quarter the size of a sheet of notepaper, stating that he is not to be 
molested by any British army; and the troop marches off on its 
way. A month later comes a body of a thousand Boers: they 
recognise no oath to the enemy, and the man has again his choice 
between death and service withthem. Boers asstrong in condemna- 
tion of a broken word as the loftiest of Englishmen have seen, what 
the English at home have not seen, the actual situation of that 
unhappy farmer. They can guess what some English farmers might 
do in a like calamity ; and they believe that where the man is to be 
left perfectly helpless the taking of his oath by force can only be 
justified by force. It is war, not morals; and the officer who gives 
the oath under such conditions knows its value. A young lad, 
pale and delicate-looking, told me how he swore neutrality. The 
officer ordered him to take the oath, twice threatening to shoot him 
if he refused, and twice he said ‘I will not takeit.’ Then Captain X. 
put his revolver at his head, with his finger on the trigger. ‘ Unless 
you take the oath you will have to face one of these balls.’ ‘I took 
it then,’ said the boy. I leave it to men of common sense to decide 
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the value of an oath so administered. The boy failed to keep it 
when the army passed and the Boers reoccupied the place. 

Another charge, the charge of ingratitude, is often brought 
against the Boers. It belongs to the cheap emotional politics of the 
day. Statesmen and moralists of a more heroic time held that the only 
solid ground for dealing between men or nations is sheer plain justice, 
and for this what honourable man would ask thanks ? No certainty or 
dignity on either side can exist if favours and magnanimities are to 
be given in a fit of emotional generosity one day and withdrawn the 
next in a fit of emotional prudence, on the plea that the gift is incon- 
venient or that the full price of gratitude is not forthcoming. I do 
not know what man or country would not prefer a strict and unswerv- 
ing justice to the chances of shifting benevolences, with sudden drafts 
presented for payment in gratitude. However, be that as it may, I 
am convinced that the Boer, against whom this charge of ingratitude 
is brought, is not an ungrateful man. As a wise and by no means 
sympathetic observer in the camp, one of another nation, said to me, 
‘ The Boer is grateful. It is absurd to say he is not. Of course, if 
you give him nothing, so far as he can see, he will not be grateful : 
but ingratitude is not his fault. He has many, but not that.’ 

In private relations they are undoubtedly a grateful people. I 
was told by men from whom I could have least expected it that the 
prisoners were, I cannot, alas! say comforted, but in some sense 
relieved by having an opportunity to tell their sorrow. Many came 
to see me. An unknown man brought to the tent door the photo- 
graphs of his family. Others unknown brought gifts of carvings. 
In one case a Boer officer came to the tent door: ‘A burgher 
wishes to give you this stick,’ and he vanished, nor did I ever know 
the name of the good burgher. Many, indeed, were the gifts and 
addresses of thanks which told from day to day of the gratitude 
and warm kindness of the Boers—the gifts, I believe, had been sub- 
scribed for among these poor men and bought from the carvers. I 
ought to say, perhaps, that I had carried nothing to commend myself. 
I brought no present. I did not buy of the camp manufactures. I 
explained that I belonged to no party and was no politician, or able 
to do anything forthem. They felt simply that one who sympathised 
with sorrow need be no stranger in that camp. Commandant 
Wolmarans, whom English and Boers, without a single exception, 
respect and honour, held my hand in both of his while he begged 
through the interpreter that I would remember them, that I would 
always remember them in my prayers. He begged it yet again. A 
group of old men sat round silently and deeply moved. A grey-headed 
commandant whom I had often seen, but whom I had never heard 
speak, came forward with the only words I ever heard from him, and 
certainly the only words of English he knew, and shook my hand. 
‘God bless you, Mrs, Green,’ he said. In my visit I made, indeed, 
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many friends in camp—friends whom I shall long remember, and 
hope to meet again in a happier scene. 

For Deadwood Camp is a place of sorrow. In saying this I know 
I am going against the general voice of St. Helena. The island is 
universally proud of the wholesome influence of its trade-winds, even 
if the camp turns into a soaking bog under winter rains, and in 
summer suffers actual water famine. Five months ago miserable 
men were landed here: some had been imprisoned over three months 
in ships ; fed on biscuit and bully beef, shut down from air, and only 
allowed one hour in the twenty-four on deck; packed tightly in ships 
which had been used for cattle and were horribly infested with vermin, 
the most intolerable suffering to these men ; for four months they had 
had no change of clothes, day or night, from what they wore on the 
battlefield. Others had come from the horrors of Paardeberg. They 
had lain, over nine hundred of them, for over a week in the sultry 
harbour of Jamestown till the camp was ready. Broken with suffering 
and misery, they took six hours to march the five miles to the camp, 
and their aspect filled all who saw them with pity. There was some 
sickness among them at first, but in the healthy breezes and the 
sunshine their strength returned; and fever has by this time prae- 
tically died out. There is scarcely any illness now, save among the 
very old, and a few cases of wounds. In the Hospital, by the wise 
and kind arrangement of the doctor, the sick Boers are nursed by 
orderlies of their own race, willing to come from the camp to minister 
to their compatriots. 

There are important problems with regard to camp life which 
deserve the fullest discussion. But at the best is there no room left 
for tragedy and sorrow ? 

There is a great effort in the camp itself to preserve a vigorous 
and cheerful air. Sports were got up while I was there, which had 
an excellent effect in raising their spirits. Many of the prisoners 
are wonderfully industrious. They work hard at the new occupations 
they have discovered, of carving and the like. Some found a teacher 
and learned what they could of languages or arithmetic. About 
forty of them are allowed to work for some of the island people at 
gardening or painting. Those who are employed, however, must of 
course be few. The rest have to bear their burden in idleness. It 
was melancholy to see the boys. When I tried to take a photograph 
of the lads, it looked like a small school. Young as they are they 
look even younger than their age, and one’s heart sorrows for 
children in such a camp. In some of the strong young men the 
devil’s work of bitterness and despair is being carried out; for ‘ great 
distress has never hitherto taught, and while the world lasts it will 
never teach, wise lessons to any part of mankind. Others have 
patience and unquenchable fortitude: their private griefs they 
carry with a grave reserve so far as outsiders go, which deceives, as 
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I came to think, the unobservant looker-on. In all talk the first 
question is the public welfare, the fate of their country: the rest 
lies next to it in God’s hands. A few have broken down from grief. 
One, of French blood originally, was sent into a melancholy mania 
by the sight of a photograph of his wife and children sent to him; 
others were growing old men and grave. ‘This is a place where men 
grow very serious,’ a young man said to me; ‘some of them laugh 
no more, some have grown grey. I am glad I am not married.’ 
One or more have died of senile decay. A few others that I saw will 
probably follow in the same sad road; it seemed inconceivable, on 
any theory of war, that it should be necessary to carry as prisoners 
to St. Helena the group I saw newly brought in—old men over 
sixty-five, bowed down by paralysis and various infirmities, sitting 
there motionless, a sick and hopeless company, on the edge of the 
grave. It seemed as if they had been transported by mistake. I have 
read and heard, as we all have, a cheap and vulgar mockery of the Boer 
religious services. But no observer can goto the Sunday gathering of 
the camp, and sit in the very midst of the people as I did, without 
seeing a sight that is not laughable, old far-seeing men ‘waiting 
still upon God,’ while on some, not all, but in truth on some of the 
younger faces (very poor men, I thought), there was an ecstasy of 
rapt entreaty for ‘a present help in time of trouble.’ 

‘How could you face war?’ I said to a trembling old man of 
sixty-five, who had volunteered to fight. ‘I prayed to the Lord,’ 
he said; ‘I gave myself and my family to His care. And it was 
wonderful to see how He strengthened us. There was not a tear. 
One daughter carried my rifle, the other my bandolier, and my wife 
(she is sixty-three) carried my bag. They were al] quiet ; you would 
never have thought I was going away. I did a soldier’s duty ; I did 
what I had todo. It is strange, in the heat of a fight you do not 
care what happens. You shoot, and you do not care. Howitshould 
come that a thing like that can happen I do not know, but it does 
happen toaman. But, oh, it isa bitter thing to think of afterwards ! 
When I think of what I saw all round me I shiver with horror. 
Believe me, I can scarcely keep the tears out of my eyes at night 
when I think of the sufferings I have seen. I grieve as much for 
the widows in England as for those of our own people. I know I 
am a prisoner, and must be obedient,’ he added. ‘I have my parole, 
and can go a little way out of the camp, and sit down quietly to read. 
I am thankful they give me that liberty.’ I said a word of sympathy. 
‘It is well, he answered gently, ‘ that we have the Bible left.’ 

I was often touched to see how the prisoners share the burdens 
of a common calamity. There is much tenderness to the old and 
afflicted, and gentleness and respect to those whose sacrifices were 
conspicuous. I remember the general anxiety that I should humour 
by taking his photograph a poor shaking deaf old man who had nine 
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sons and sons-in-law in the war, and, coming into the camp to see 
some of them, had been taken prisoner of war. The whole crowd 
stood him up and sat him down, stroked his grey locks, and turned 
his battered slouch hat up and down to see what particular cock 
became him best, and shouted explanations in his deaf old ears. 

I have unfortunately met some men and women who can feel no 
compassion for any sorrows which are the just deserts, as they think, 
of men who have fought against England. By such a spirit as this 
do we hope to make Imperial rule beloved! This, however, was the 
feeling of those who ‘ stood afar off.’ There is many a true English- 
man, who has reflected on the story of his own people, who, if he 
himself could see into the tents of the Boers, must feel grief 
and awe that sorrow of the quality there known should lie under 
the English flag. Truly the lessons of tragedy may be learned 
there ; ‘ to raise and afterwards to calm the passions, to purge the 
soul from pride, by the examples of human miseries, which befall the 
greatest—in few words, to expel arrogance and introduce com- 
passion.’ 

ALICE SivPFORD GREEN. 
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THE POET'S END 


Hotel Unprecedented 


THE curious people one meets upon one’s travels !—the grand tour 
undertaken, not by the heir to titles or great lands—not by a 
Philip Stanhope, with the discreetest of tutors Lord Chesterfield 
could appoint—but by Jones of St. John’s Wood, and Robinson, 
whose fortune comes from carpets in the Westminster Bridge Road. 
An obvious thought! But I dined, last evening, at the Hotel 
Unprecedented—and hence these observations. 

With me there was, and is, through all my sojourn in the South, 
my young ward, Lucy Summers (the General’s daughter), to whom 
I am—admirer scarcely, and never lover at all; but a grave coun- 
sellor, who has some joy in her Present, and for her Future some 
solicitude. Stricken in years, I am found worthy of her friendship. 
We were not stumped for conversation. Lucy is ever receptive and 
inquiring, and I am generally communicative—not to say garrulous. 
Yet we said little. We listened to the talk of others, and watched 
the ways of those whom Providence has suddenly enriched. It is 
not our world at all. 

Have I dignified with the name of conversation—No, I said 
‘talk’—the stray remarks which, in sign, as I suppose, of friend- 
liness to each other, rather than from any affluence of ideas, 
fell from time to time from these good people, transplanted into 
luxury. Did I hear Art mentioned? Certainly not. Poetry? Did 
I ever expect it! Politics? Hardly at all. The Theatre? Well, 
it was Edna May, or some later American, riskier but less pretty, 
and floundering in bovine clumsiness, in some drama of France. 
The talk was chiefly, ‘Who was Mrs. So-and-So? Last night she 
wore rubies.” ‘The old fellow there again this evening. A couple 
of bottles of Champagne, all to himself, every night with his dinner!’ 
‘What! Not got any Sloe Gin! What are you here for, Waiter!’ 
Course followed course ; the meats were succulent ; the service smooth 
(so was a certain purée de marrons) ; my modest claret was sufficiently 
silky. But had it not been for Lucy, and the amusement of watch- 
ing—Heavens! the dulness of the meal! In fashionable London 
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taverns people chatter, people laugh—you know who people are. 
They have interests—even if they be foolish ones. For their own 
sakes, and each others’, they have come with their gaiety—they 
have left their dulness at home. But here—fancy the difference! 

In the Musicians’ Gallery sat five music-makers, whose strains 
must have been destined to fill up—yet they could hardly conceal— 
the emptiness of the conversational desert. What did it matter to 
the listeners what music was discoursed, provided that the jig upon 
the fiddle strings was danced gaily, and the hall flooded with sound ? 
The musicians themselves were affected—Lucy pointed out to me— 
by the colossal dulness of the audience that dines. I noticed, for 
my own part, that they omitted—it was no tribute to me and to my 
Past—that Largo of Handel’s which my heart loves, for I heard it, 
long ago, at Buxton, when I was satisfied, breathing the air that was 
breathed by Sylvia. The Past—but they knew nothing of it. And 
little but the knowledge of their hearers’ incapacity made them 
leave out that Handel Largo, whose tones, to me, are resignation 
and acceptance—‘ It is time to be old.’ 

Again, the Lied of Adelaida—Beethoven’s of course—which Sims 
Reeves sang thrillingly in what was almost my youth—the Lied of 
Adelaida they played flatly, inexpressively. Tired men. And that 
done, and a silly finale, the door shut behind them, and, from the 
corridor beyond the gallery, their voices revealed the relief that they 
were conscious of as they withdrew to their Lager Beer. But Adelaida, 
mangled and done to death by treatment like that—Adelaida, which, 
much more than the Kreuzer Sonata (whatever Tolstoi may say) is 
the strongest word of a devoted love—of refined and virile adoration ! 
Adelaida is the soul of Passion. Love, maddened and rapturous, 
alone made such music possible. Passion justified by its works— 
by the Art it has given birth to. 

But, in my thoughts, I have been carried far from the Hatel 
Unprecedented. And even while I heard, at dinner-time, those 
mangled strains, Miss Lucy—sitting prettily, my vis-d-vis—receded, 
faded, was lost to my true vision—though I like the girl genuinely. 
The Adelaida that was done so badly, and the Largo that was not 
done at all, but only figured on the programme—they had taken me, 
I found, to Sylvia. 

I am old, I am old: the sands are low in the glass. But I 
should be content to know that as one shuts one’s eyes on Life, that 
face—even the memory of it—is the last one sees: that in thought, 
in the dread hour, one holds only that hand. 


Real Life 


One is amused at the attitude of the honest well-to-do bourgeois, 
if ever, in his company, one’s thoughts and talk have strayed a little 
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into a world of Poetry, noble Art, conceptions not unworthy—in a 
word, the things of the Spirit. His attitude towards these is one of 
tolerance and patronage; and then, complacently, he says—or she 
says, oftener—‘ To return to real life!’ 

And what he means—and, yet more, what she means—by ‘ real 
life,’ is, I find always, something that can be drunk or eaten, touched 
or bought. ‘ Real life!’ 


War 


A patriot, with no need to advertise his patriotism, I detest war, 
and recognise its need. I detest and yet I appreciate it. Quakers— 
who, in many a deep thing of life, mistake, nowadays, the shell 
for the kernel, and the kernel for the shell—blandly and needlessly 
enlarge on the most obvious of the mischiefs brought about by 
bloody strife—and feel, I may suspect, to boot, the loss of trade 
which accompanies that lapse in brotherhood. But if it separates 
nations, war brings together classes, and brings together men. The 
conductor of the omnibus does justice to the prowess of a peer; the 
griefs and sacrifices of the noble are brought home to those who have 
supposed that an assured position and great name conferred im- 
munity from woe; the faultless courage of the poor astonishes the 
prudence of the middle class. War is a discipline, an education ; 
the personal effort elevates, the personal loss adds strength to the 
character, and makes the common nature at least a little more 
profound. 

But one could wish that war, when waged, might be waged always 
with half-civilised peoples, and that no nation so beneficent as to 
have had for all the world its Goethe, or its Moliére, its Dante, its 
Beethoven, might be offered again, through unrecorded time, the 
immense affront of battle. With privileges infinite, unspeakable, each 
civilised nation has endowed every other. Imagine France feeling no 
gratitude for the land of Shakespeare !—England no recognition of 
the sensibility, the brightness, suavity, and grace which, if we possess 
them to-day in any heightened measure, we possess through that 
which, for three brilliant centuries of production and charm, France 
has done and been! It is not sentimental altogether—it is only 
human, only properly and reasonably grateful—to think of it some- 
times like that—that war with Germany would mean a wound to 
Schiller; war with France an insult to Balzac, an affront to 
Watteau. 

Whatever the offences of the populace of Paris, the attitude of 
our ordinary folk—often as dull and unimaginative as these others 
are capricious and reckless—must never be suffered to bring us 


within measurable distance of that danger, From us war must 
not come, 
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But if, indeed, it did fall out that the upper hand in France were 
given, not to the people of quietude and sense, of happy industry 
and frugal joy, but to the reckless and the brutal, the ‘red fool 
Fury of the Seine’; if war were forced upon us—well—may my 
time be over! The thing would have to be. But, knowing all I 
owe to France—all that Civilisation owes her—the thing would 
lacerate my being: I have not courage for that time. Put me first, 
with deafened ears, under the ground; and ask some other poet to 
sing my England’s doleful triumph—her certain, her inevitable, 
but her too tragic victory ! 


Principle 


Sir William Manchester, the great physician, an amiable, only too 
tolerant, friend of mine—sometimes the effective soother of my later 
infirmities—discussed with me, I recollect, before I left England, 
the characteristics of our London lower middle class; averring 
that their humanity and kindness are as good as the firm ‘ principle’ 
which they confessedly lack. I would not willingly misjudge or in 
any thought bear hardly upon folk whose lives have been a struggle 
for bread—they are without the traditions ; they are unconscious of 
the responsibilities; and their behaviour according to their lights. 
I am far indeed from condemning it. They have much sense of 
fairness; they can be helpful, generous; they can even be self- 
sacrificing ; they enjoy to be kind. But to brace them for the 
uphill struggle to do the difficult Right, I could wish more widely 
diffused some basis of action, solider, more certain, than the accidents 
of mood, the impulses of temperament or race. We want, not 
impulses, or not impulses only, but standards of tone to support 
them ; a sense of Duty—something beyond the chance benevolences 
of the hour and day. I am, in many things, democratic. I love the 
poor, and am at home with them not less at all than with the rich. 
But Sir William’s observations of the soul are not as penetrating as 
his observations of the body, if he would argue that the kindly wish 
and lavish act are in truth sufficient substitutes for that steady 
lighting and sure guide which Principle alone affords to the genera- 
tions of men. 


Poetry 


‘ Colour is so poetic,’ a young woman once said to me; her rich 
eyes having noticed, not unsympathetically, my deep refreshment 
when I saw that somebody had put together, rightly, silver and 
mauve, and puce and gold, and had flooded lilac with white. But 
when my young friend—not of the cultivated classes—-said ‘ poetic,’ 
all that she meant was ‘sensuous.’ Poetry, in the common appre- 
hension, is either sensuousness or sentimental maundering. These 
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—in the ordinary judgment, it is taken for granted—these are her 
comrades, if not her very self. Thus are things linked together. . . . 
Poor Poetry! I thought she did not minister alone to Luxury—I 
thought she had her Dorian mood, and that she braced to energy 
of action or endurance of trouble. 


One's Years 





One realises most effectively the number of one’s years, not by 
one’s own feelings, but by the implications of friends and the chance 
comments of acquaintances. For half a generation at the Atheneum 
an amiable divine, greatly my senior, has been wont to refer 
occasionally to our ages with complete contentment, and to assume 
always that we are strictly contemporaries. ‘Elderly men like you 
and me, you know.’ Privately, I scoffed a little. In the autumn, 
when visiting in Hampshire, I repaired for shaving to the country 
town. The barber, who is a sidesman at an Evangelical Church, 
and therefore privileged to utter disagreeable things with some- 
thing of a spiritual mission, told me with pride that his own years 
were seventy-one, and, on my bidding him to guess mine, frankly 
averred that I was sixty-two. ‘Several years younger,’ I replied, 
with all the cheerfulness that I could muster. ‘Sir, I should never 
have supposed it!’ He had, alas! beside him, no Dictionary of 
Contemporaries to prevent his unacceptable error. 

» Again, passing through York, a month before I came into 
Provence, I made friends over the luncheon table, at the railway 
station, with a youth, intelligent and energetic, who did me polite 
services. ‘I like everything in York,’ I said to him, ‘ except the 
climate.” ‘Ah!’ he replied, and almost tenderly, ‘the climate 
doesn’t matter a rush to me, but I know that it 7s very trying—to 
elderly people.’ 

So the truth comes home to one, and one’s diminished days seem 
to darken. 



























The Invalid 





From the minor offences of the valetudinarian, which it is 
possible to tolerate, I feel that I am passing, here at La Bocca, into 
the excesses of the invalid. And these, prolonged, are unpardon- 
able. Of course, I would have mercy; but I have seen, in far too 
many a case, the claims of the invalid—of ‘our dear patient,’ or 
our ‘ venerable relative,’ so long laid up in lavender, upon the shelf— 
press cruelly, press exactingly, upon the useful and the young. 
There should be a Statute of Limitations. . . . I believe it to be 
true that Mr. Browning considered it actually criminal to be 
unwell, 
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The Narrowed Ways 


As far as this world is concerned—movement, activity—I am 
become a prisoner, almost a derelict. Not actually old, as men of 
our day count age, so much has gone from me by Time, by health, 
and by changed circumstance. The field, how circumscribed! 
—the ways, how narrow! Madame de Staél declared the best 
defences against Age were Exercise, Love, Study. But, when the 
defences have broken down—when the breach is wide and irrepar- 
able ! 

I can still read, be driven, walk a little, see the great skies and 
changing waters, listen to the music of instruments, and to the yet 
more personal appeal of that finest instrument, the voice. And not 
in song only, but in refined and beautiful, considerate speech. . . . 
It’s a time to reflect. I hope I recognise at present, gratefully, the 
undeserved kindnesses of many, and remember with sorrow, but with 
no feeling so injurious as remorse, what have been some, at least, of 
my own errors and deficiencies in dealing with my fellow men—this 
or that service unrequited ; too many generous approaches restrained 
by my own seeming coldness—my failure, sometimes, to place myself 
at the point of view of others—to ‘be dramatic and imaginative in 
Life, as constantly as in my work of Literature. 

How much has been extended to me of appreciation and good 
fellowship, of graciousness and gaiety! How these, and all the 
charms that I have revelled in, lifted my heart! Great things have 
been denied me—at least, the greatest thing of all: the answering 
voice of some one human affection as profound as your own, frankly 
abandoned to your service, to go your way, to be one with you. At 
least, when I depart, no heart breaks; though I have not been too 
busy for Friendship, or too egotistic for Love. 

Then, too, in the absence of any constant pre-occupation with a 
life other than your own—with no child causing you to look to that 
which may come after with passion of hope, or with solicitude 
unceasing and profound—may there not be more than the average 
of warm-hearted goodwill, not for one’s friends only, but for the 
people one does not know, whose eyes are bent upon concerns you 
only guess at; whose feet have pattered past you on their own 
errands? People of all social worlds, and ‘ half-worlds,’ and of no 
‘worlds’ at all. Struggling men, hard-worked women, girls making 
some lovers happy—all the children of your race, your English 
race, that you thank God that you belong to. 


Pain 


It was Bishop Butler, I think, who, suffering from the stone, saw 
reason to declare that the greatest physical pleasure in life was the 
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cessation of pain. It would not become me to dispute with a Church 
dignitary these matters: and, sometimes, in my present sufferings, 
I incline to his opinion. The incomparable rest ; the cessation of 
pain, that gives, not only relief, but a vista—almost a new dawn. 

I am entertained, diverted, in any access of suffering, by the 
mental attitude of my nurse. Her interest in me, I note gladly, is 
a little human, though at first it was but professional. ‘ You would 
like to swear, perhaps? Don’t mind me! Please swear, if it eases 
you.’ Thanks—No! If I swore, I should do so only in momentary 
and trivial irritability—I should never do so in the trough of this 
deep sea. My pain reminds me of my prospects. In view of them, 
let me be grave, courageous; as far as may be, self-respecting. I 
would fold about me, with what dignity is possible, my tattered robe. 


The Sands Run Low 


Just as in Clarges Street and in my walks over half London, I fol- 
lowed constantly, in thought, with immense interest, the fortunes, the 
careers, the daily doings, of all sorts of people with whom I may never 
have exchanged a word—with some of them not even the easier look 
of unexpressed comradeship: of tacit, pleasant understanding—so 
now, lying at the western corner of these long English quarters set in 
the soil of France—here at La Bocca, where Cannes is most French 
and France is most Provengal—I shut my eyes to imagine the 
scenes around me, out of my sight, beyond my visiting, but which are 
the same, still, as when, in earlier sojourns and in stronger days, I 
drank in with delight all the spectacle of their charm. In London, 
one is occupied with people ; in Provenge, with places—places have 
a life of their own, a personality, a character, it seems at times 
almost a soul. And so, in solitude, one finds communication. 

My windows face the south; my bed is turned northwards. 
Behind me then, below the house-wall, is the great gravel-walk, 
level and broad, along the top of the garden. Cactus-edged ; short 
palm trees breaking with their light shadows a course otherwise 
sunshine. And, where the wide path—almost a terrace—stops, a 
little falling ground ; rocks, and a narrow way hedged here with rose- 
mary or quince; then, at a sheltered turn, a seat giving sight of the 
whole line of sea. 

That is one view, one place. 

If I pierced the eastern wall of my large, sparely furnished, quiet 
chamber, all Cannes would stretch away, with its white houses in the 
sunshine: the great hotels, the flower-market by the quay, the sea- 
side walk towards the Croisette, the crowded shop-line of the Rue 
d’Antibes, and, beyond it, the heights of Californie and the Observa- 
tory Hill, ending Cannes, and, from the level where I lie, shutting 
out the crests of the remote mountains, tossed against the sky. 
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But the tossed mountains—their lines nobly riven, so that there is 
gorge as well as summit, dark valley as well as shining crest—they 
are there in front of me, as I lie—could I pierce my northern wall. 

And the wall to my left—the western one—in my mind it is no 
more there. Our villa pathway—the short cut to the main road— 
goes steeply, with a brook beside it, past carnation gardens, past the 
last trees of the old avenue of olives, past one stunted pine. The 
road slopes a little; just at La Bocca Station, cottage succeeds 
cottage ; then, on the level, at the plain’s beginning, are the glass- 
works: only a garden and a line of railway between them and the 
lisping sea. The railway skirts the coast mile after mile, along the 
edge of the plain ; crosses the Siagne near its broadened mouth, where 
the white leaves of poplars rustle—and so on, ’on, till, after Théoule 
and the first cutting in the advancing hill, it disappears, in distance, 
in the tunnelled Esterel. While daylight stays, everything is defined, 
and much is stirring—only at night one properly imagines the 
companionship, the mystery, of the plain. What lies beyond the 
plain, at night impenetrable, in daylight definite and clear? Half 
the Provengal villages I love and know—castled Auribeau, wound 
about by the Siagne’s upper reaches—the river loth to leave the grey 
rocks and the richest greenery—then all the scattered places with 
the dear Provencal names: Pegomas, Mougins; Mouans-Sartoux 
on the hillside; Plan de Grasse—the outskirts of the old-world 
mountain city. 

All this then, that I knew of old, all this is about me. How 
much is my own, now? For me, the mental vision. For others, the 
sight of these things, their material realisation—the difference, a 
symbol of the lives that others lead, and of the narrowed life that I 
have come to. A mere waiting—for it is scarcely more—a waiting 
almost over—and the imminent change. 

They are all very kind to me. Doctor, a friend. Landlady, 
actually, a friend. Nurse, human. Lucy, shining and self-forgetful, 
gladdening my eyes—the mere outside of me, and more than that 
—now and again with her prettiness. Except in my poor physical 
system, order reigns. My thoughts go out beyond this bed-chamber 
—this bodily suffering—and in the journey of the mind, they cross 
through France, to England . . . England! Sylvia! 


A Memorandum by a Friend 


The Poet’s closing days were, I am told, passed quietly. He 
was free from pain; but there fell wpon him—unexpectedly, one 
would have said, so much at variance was it with his temperament 
—listlessness, and something more, a willingness to be gone. It 
was Influenza’s last cewrse. He was yet, at moments, lively enough 
to remind those about him that, in the fancy of Anatole France—a 
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fancy derived from the Classics—the end came only to those who 
were willing to receive it. Sylvestre Bonnard—he recalled to them 
—had sucewmbed, at last, to an attack of apoplexy, ‘des plus per- 
suasives. And he smiled. And, for a moment, Lucy Summers— 
his ward, who knew him well—thought it possible he might fulfil, 
really, an old cheerful threat, or cheerful promise, that, like Vespasian, 
he would die jesting. 

Our poor friend's liveliness, however, in these last days, was but 
occasional. Generally, he was brooding. Hewould stay quiet and 
grave. Then his face lightened a little. On paper by his side he 
wrote, now and again, a few words. Strength failed him. The 
last scrap was possibly a thought from some French poet : ‘ La mort 
est une restitution.’ 

Afterwards, he tried no more. They did the little that could be 
done for him—but he had ‘ consented to die.” The afternoon went on. 
He would have said, himself, that skies and sea were the immense 
and silent witnesses of his departure. His eyes half closed. His 
Jingers wandered, groped about, wpon the coverlet—seeking, seeking 
—and then were still. The nurse reports to me that he said two 
words quite distinetly— ‘Sylvia's hand,’ 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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PRESENT DAY PROGRESS IN INDIA 


THEY repeatedly asked me in America as to how the English ruled 
India. There was but one answer: the English have united India 
from one end to another by railroad, by telegraph, by post office, and 
various other agencies. The English are uniting the great multitude 
of Indian races in a sense of growing nationality under one govern- 
ment, under the same laws, and under the invaluable gift of the 
English language. They have been educating the Indians for over 
the last three-quarters of a century. Unlike other European nations, 
the English did not go to India with a religious propaganda ; their 
rule has been a non-religious rule.* The neutrality of their educa- 
tional policy has indeed produced a good deal of scepticism amongst 
the younger generation of Hindus; but, in fact, there is always more 
true religion in this non-sectarian policy than in the aggressive spirit 
of proselytism. The uprightness and truthfulness of the English 
rule and English ideas generally have silently spread a higher ideal 
of personal and public life. Corruption amongst native officials is all 
but unknown, and a strict sense of duty is the rule. Higher ideals 
of social life, higher principles of morality, and even higher aspira- 
tions of religion characterise educated Hindus. Internal discords 
are as rare as fears of an external invasion. There is no doubt of the 
good-will of the Government for the people, or the loyalty of the 
people for the Government. What is the reason that from so early 
as 1830 aspirations for a purer religion have sprung up in the higher 
classes? In 1831 the Brahmo Somaj (Society of the Worshippers of 
One God) was founded, and since then a great many other religious 
revivals have followed, some of them protesting against the religion of 
the rulers, but all of them working in the spirit and form of Christian 
movements. 

It must not be inferred from this that the people of India have 
been, or are likely to be, entirely Anglicised. The higher thought ot 
the Hindus retains its national peculiarity. Our idea of the Godhead 
will furnish an example of this. The Hindu Deity, in the ancient 
sense, is an All-pervading Spirit embodying Himself in the great 
creation with such immanence that the distinction between God and 
the Universe is lost. God is a Spirit, a Presence, an Influence, an 
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all-absorbing Medium wherein we unconsciously live and move. 
When we become conscious of this transcendental relation the soul 
loses the sense of its separate personality, and becomes part of the 
Infinite. As all creation is to man only a fact of his own conscious- 
ness, when he loses himself in God, the universe also is lost in God. 
God only remains as the All in All, the One without a second. This 
is the essence of Hindu religion ; it has a Pantheistic as well as a 
Theistic interpretation, but all Indian spirituality means oneness with 
God. On the background of these Hindu sentiments Western reli- 
gion has steadily worked for a whole century,if not more. Christian 
Theism has differed from Indian Theism in this, that it has fixed an 
unbridged gulf between the nature of God and man. Christ indeed 
tried to teach his followers to be one with him and one with God as 
he was, nevertheless the Christian religion has practically and 
spiritually recognised the eternal distinction between God and man. 
These distinctions have impressed themselves upon the mind of 
modern India, and we in these days feel that our alienation from 
God, on account of the sense of sin in us, and our sense of littleness 
and weakness, is grievous. Though we reach forward to the unity of 
the soul with God as did our fathers (we have always been Hindu 
Theists in our idea of God), yet we never forget the unapproachable 
majesty of the Most High, and the need of our trust and dependence 
on Him. From these two different influences, Hindu and Christian, 
the Brahmo Somaj has sprung. We believe in the essential oneness 
of the spirit of God and man, but we believe in repentance, in prayer, 
in earnest striving for righteousness, just as much as Christians do, in 
order that the unity of our soul with God may be effected. We 
believe also in our domestic, social, and national duties. Therefore 
the Brahmo Somaj has for long decades undertaken various social 
reforms. 

Take for instance the education of women. The Brahmo Somaj 
has laid aside all-unnatural seclusion of the other sex ; female educa- 
tion is a first duty with us. It is no exaggeration to say that at 
least a hundred thousand Hindu girls attend public schools of one 
kind or another. We have about three dozen lady graduates of the 
Calcutta University alone. Many hundred thousands of our women 
read and write the vernaculars. Some are poets, some are novelists, 
some are doctors, some are even strong supporters of the Women’s 
Suffrage Movement! The walls of the historic zenana are slowly 
dissolving in the distance. But the question is: will such education 
answer the needs of the Hindu woman’s life? What are the limits 
of reserve and self-retirement which she must impose upon herself, as 
Hindu women in all times have done? What does Hindu society 
expect from its instructed women? The fitness of the ordinary 
University education for a Hindu woman must always be open to 
question. The possession of an academic degree has its value in the 
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marriage market both for young men and young women of a certain 
class. It is becoming somewhat difficult for perplexed parents to 
find suitable matches for their graduate daughters, some of whom 
always think most highly of themselves, and not so much of the 
other sex. And the danger seems imminent that the Hindu girl, 
like her English sister, might have to grow into an old maid, 
Against this there is a now steady protest, because for the Hindu old 
maid there is absolutely no accommodation in Hindu society. Our 
feeling is that the education of the Hindu woman will have to be 
remodelled on a somewhat different basis, such as will give sufficient 
stimulus to the intellect, but combine with it domestic usefulness, 
and womanly refinement of every kind. 

The institution of caste is not so easy to understand as some 
people think. In India there have been so many races of immigrants 
and aborigines, so many different moral and physical constitutions, 
that men must group themselves according to certain common traits 
and ideas if they are at all to preserve the purity of their blood, or 
the integrity of their character. Even the English in India have 
been obliged to form themselves into a very exclusive caste, and it is 
not unusual to hear Englishmen described as white Brahmins of the 
time. Could the various professions and arts be protected and 
perfected as they have been unless the great caste system had 
concentrated their acquirements into a well-defined heredity by 
dividing the workmen into distinctive clans? Could the Brahmins 
have preserved themselves as the custodians of Sanscrit learning if 
they had not kept so close to their own caste rules, refusing to 
intermarry or to mix freely with other classes? Caste has a social 
as well as a moral code, and the morality of the Hindu population 
has been largely the result of their caste restraints. This caste 
system has unfortunately lost its old pliable character, and hardened 
into hereditary institutions which are against every principle of social 
unity and large common interest. But its mischief is fast dying 
out. The educated classes are fast becoming one great community 
laying aside all unreasonable restrictions and exclusiveness. 

The Hindu is credited with a large amount of mildness, often 
perhaps in ridicule. The mild Hindu has fought many a battle by 
the side of the Englishman, and shown a great deal of endurance and 
manliness. Not long ago a well-known Governor of Bengal said that 
Lord Clive fought the great battle of Plassey with the help of a great 
many sturdy native spearmen and clubmen. Just now there isa 
growing fondness in our young men for manly sportsof all kinds ; they 
have taken to cricket and football witha zeal which surprises foreigners. 
Indian teams of cricketers have come to England, and may come 
again. But our complaint is that our boys are not taught the art of 
self-defence, or the use of firearms as all European boys, and even those 
of mixed parentage, are taught in the public schools of Calcutta and 
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Bombay. Their physical backwardness is reproached, but nothing is 
done to give them that physical education which European and 
Eurasian schoolboys generally receive. Ifthis injustice were removed, 
even Bengali boys might some day come up to the lofty standard of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. But in every case we men of the Brahmo 
Somaj give more importance to mind than to muscle. Any superiority 
which the Hindu ever had was owing to his spiritual culture, and we 
believe that when he has the virtues of the mind he will acquire the 
virtues of manliness and physical hardihood also, The converse is 
not always true. 

During the last twenty-five years a great change is observable 
in the attitude of our people towards Christianity. They have cer- 
tainly great reverence for the life and teachings of Christ ; they have 
largely outgrown the old prejudice against studying the Bible. They 
do not, indeed, accept the Christ of popular theology, but they believe 
in the spirit of Christ. We hold that by worshipping God Christ 
teaches us how to worship, by loving God he teaches us the love of 
God and man, by devoutly suffering and dying he teaches us the 
great truth of resignation to the Will of God. In no country as in 
India has there been such an apotheosis of great men. The warrior, 
the king, the saint—nay, whoever has shown any great excellence—is 
set down as divine, as the incarnation of God. The divinity of Man 
therefore does not startle the Hindu mind. We believe, in the 
Brahmo Somaj, that the divinity of Christ is only an intensified form 
of that doctrine. If God’s excellence dwells in every man more or 
less, the greatest human excellence, as it dwelt in Christ, is nothing 
more than the incarnation of the Deity in the highest sense. But 
every teacher is not the same as every other, and the Divine 
Humanity of Christ as the Son of God is not the same as the divine 
humanity of every other teacher, and God dwells in him as He 
dwelt in no other. Yet Christ is our kith and kin, very different in 
the degree of his perfection, but always imitable and attainable. 
We believe that the uniqueness of Christ does not lie in his being 
the Almighty Eternal Creator, but in his identification with what is 
deepest and divinest in every man and woman. The wisdom of the 
wise is strange to the ignorance of the foolish, the holiness of the 
saint repudiates the impurity of the sinner, but the light and love of 
Christ include the foolish and the fallen if they are only willing to 
receive his love. The Jew excluded the Gentile, the Hindoo excluded 
the Mlechha, the Greek excluded the Barbarian, but the Christ ideal 
embraces all races and all creeds alike. To many of us in the 
Brahmo Somaj the Christ ideal is the type of all human excellence. 
Nor do we believe Christ to be an abstract ideal only, but an historical 
and personal life. This life is the presence and force of God in the 
actual manhood of the world. It existed in men before Christ was 
born, and it has entered into men after Christ’s death. Let no one, 
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therefore, suppose that the central idea and type of the Universal 
Man abolishes the various teachers and types of manhood born in 
other races. We maintain thus that the greatest and best leaders of 
all lands will for ever continue to retain their places as national 
examples and lights, but that the excellences of all peoples and 
popular heroes shall be summed up to form the unity of the Son of 
God and Man. Perhaps the Christian missionaries in India have 
not very largely helped us to form this idea; certainly modern 
Christian literature of the time has helped us more. The missionaries 
have, however, always deserved our honour for the humanity and 
unselfishness of their work. They have been our educators, often- 
times our friends, oftentimes examples of the moral excellence of 
their races. In great calamities they have befriended the people, in 
wild uncultivated provinces they have been the messengers of know- 
ledge and civilisation, The only obstruction in their way has been 
their theology. But even that theology is much more temperate 
now than it was at one time. They no longer attack Hindu faith 
and principles with the same violence as before, they no longer 
criticise our national prophets with the same antipathy, nor do they 
look upon our national usages and reforms with the same disfavour. 
But this is not sufficient. We look forward to a day when Christian 
missionaries and Hindu reformers will form a brotherhood, different 
indeed in theology, but one in spirit, in aim, inthe inspired humanity 
of Jesus Christ, and the Fatherhood of God. 

The moral force of the Christian religion should not be exhausted 
by ordained Christian missionaries alone, but every English man and 
English woman in India should be a messenger of the spirit of their 
religion. They should be conscious of the great responsibility that 
rests upon them. The good name and the good influence of the 
Imperial Government rest upon what each Englishman does and 
thinks in India. The dense masses of our people have no chance of 
seeing their honoured Empress, nor have they much chance of 
knowing the Viceroy who is her representative, nor even the repre- 
sentatives of that representative. But they see and deal with the 
subordinate officials, and the non-official trader, planter, soldier. 
If each one of these shaped his conduct according to the laws of 
life laid down in the New Testament, and felt that the august 
responsibility of the Empire rested upon each and all, the cause of 
Indian progress would make greater headway. The personal rela- 
tions of Europeans and native Indians have not, I am sorry to say, 
improved much. Education has improved, moral character has im- 
proved, religion has improved, but the personal attitudes of the two 
races remain very much the same as before. Some of our news- 
paper writers, some of our political agitators, even some of our 
religious revivalists, say things which unmistakably have an under- 
current of discontent, of estrangement, not a little defiance, as if 
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everything English were bad, and everything Indian were good. This 
is often done in spite of the remonstrance and sober examples of the 
leaders of Hindu society. On the other hand, when I contemplate 
the behaviour of some of our European fellow-subjects I am filled 
with grief and dismay. When will their tendencies to personal 
violence cease? When will they treat with forbearance and Christian 
patience the faults and shortcomings of their Indian dependents ? 
One outrage, one taking of life in sudden anger, one case of dis- 
honour to women vibrates through the overstrung feelings of our 
sensitive millions, and is echoed and re-echoed from one end of the 
country to the other. I regret to say that such acts are not more 
infrequent now than before. I know the Viceroy deplores them, the 
judges of the High Court deplore them, the heads of the Govern- 
ment deplore them, and all reputable non-official Europeans are 
sorry for them. But nevertheless they go unchecked; and that 
they cannot be controlled by a mighty Christian Government keeps 
open a sore which may some day prove dangerous. Perhaps nothing 
can remove this source of weakness except the sense that each 
Christian man who goes out to India is a responsible representative 
of his Queen and his Christ. 

The freedom of public opinion is the proud privilege which 
England confers wherever she rules. The same spirit in which the 
English have wrought and sought and fought for their rights since 
the ancient days of the Magna Charta they freely confer on those 
whom they approach, and it has been given to usin India. The 
English have made our homes free, our thoughts free, our utterances 
and religious acts perfectly free. Oftentimes we fail to perceive 
whether the yoke of the rulers presses upon us at all. I doubt 
whether we have deserved it, whether we are thoughtful and grate- 
ful enough for it. But this is not to be wondered at. A youthful 
man or nation, untrained in the use of the high prerogatives, is apt 
to be indiscreet. Long and bitter experience induces wisdom and 
reflection. But, because we lack in the wisdom of experience and 
self-control, should these privileges, spontaneously given by strong 
and generous rulers, be withdrawn and curtailed? Should not further 
training be given, further forbearance on the part of our teachers be 
shown, so that our drawbacks may be removed in time? If you have 
given us self-government, give us more and more of it, even if we 
should not be thoroughly deserving, because the sense of responsi- 
bility surely teaches and trains in the long run, whereas the with- 
drawal of responsibility as surely demoralises. If freedom of the 
press has been given us, let it not be taken away because some of us 
have abused it ; give us more and more, for with the growth of our 
moral culture, under the guidance of the indwelling God, we shall 
surely control our intemperance of speech. Bear with us yet a little 
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while, and the moral and spiritual laws will make the work of the 
secular legislator unnecessary. 

The great need of the present day in India is the need of mutual 
sympathy. The duties of the Government in dealing with the vast 
and conflicting interests of the country are so perplexing that all 
hostile criticism is disarmed at the thought, and the genuine and 
respectful sympathy of an educated population becomes a natural 
impulse. On the other hand, the position of the modern Hindu, with 
all his new ideas, his arduous conflicting duties, is so difficult that 
he may rightfully claim the goodwill and sympathy of thoughtful 
men. I acknowledge my personal indebtedness to the various criti- 
cisms of the class of men to which I belong, namely, ‘the Bengali 
Babu.’ It has been the target of almost universal ridicule. No 
doubt it has its faults, and every word of adverse criticism has only 
opened the way to self-reflection and self-improvement. Though 
sometimes pained, sometimes grieved, sometimes insulted by the 
attacks which have been lavished upon us, yet I think the attacks 
of our critics have often helped us to be worthier men. But it would 
be a wiser course to give up all this hypercriticism, and learn some 
feeling of mutual respect and sympathy. A terrible calamity is now 
ravaging the population of India. The millions of famine-stricken 
men and women have sunk to the lowest depths of helplessness. 
The people of England and the Government of India, led by a singu- 
larly warm-hearted and sympathetic Viceroy, have exalted them- 
selves by their generous and continuous help-giving. If this spirit 
of sympathy lasts after the famine has passed away, and a system of 
progressive measures steadily followed to make another famine less 
calamitous, the kindness now shown will be practically completed. 
The plague has broken out in Calcutta not unexpectedly. The 
unstinted sympathy and benevolence with which our beloved 
Governor, Sir John Woodburn, has treated the panic-stricken people 
of Calcutta might be fitly imitated by every ruler in every province. 

There is such a thing as the famine of the soul ; the hunger and 
thirst for human fellowship and compassion. The modern educated 
Indian, separated by his advanced ideas from his own people, is a lonely 
being. The great masses of his countrymen look askance at him, 
the great community of Europeans look suspiciously at him. He 
does not know where to turn for a crumb of compassion. He is 
proud of the Government under which he lives, he is unspeakably 
reverent to the august Sovereign whom he calls his Mother. There 
is just now a great deal of talk about the Imperial feeling, the 
solidarity of the Colonies, the increasing alliance between England 
and America. The Indian feels he too is a child of the Empire, 
the glory of England reflects lustre upon him, England’s heroes are 
his heroes, England’s future is his future. He has served England, 
and his service has often been acknowledged. The sympathy of his 
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rulers brings to his heart a glow of pride and pleasure. Yet he can- 
not forget the previous history of his great land and people; he feels, 
like St. Paul, that he is the citizen of no mean city; he therefore 
makes his appeal for consideration and help to Englishmen in 
England, the home of truth, and freedom, and Christian excellence. 
England represents Western civilisation, Western character, Western 
future. India represents the East, Eastern imagination, Eastern 
culture, Eastern impulses. By the approach of England to India, 
and the relations of India to England, the East and the West are 
effecting a providential union. When this union is complete, as 
some day it will be, the East and the West shall make different 
sheepfolds of the same great Shepherd, and the nations of the rising 
and the setting sun will enter the great home of the All-Father to 
live in ever-growing peace and progress. 


ProtaP CHUNDER MozoomDAR. 





‘THE SOURCES OF ISLAM 


Tis remarkable book has been written by the Rev. W. St. Clair- 
Tisdale, Missionary, C.M.S., Julfa, Persia. It takes up a subject 
never as yet brought properly under discussion either by Mahometans 
or Christians—namely, the origin of the Coran, and the Sources 
from which both it and Tradition have been derived. By the teaching 
of Mahomet the Coran is of divine origin, and was brought down, as 
tradition tells us, word by word by Gabriel to the Prophet’s ear. 
The original is ‘ written on a tablet, kept in Heaven,’' ‘ sent down on 
the night of al Cadr’* by the Almighty. Thus the Coran comes 
from God alone, heavenly, divine, and uncreate from all eternity. 
Now if it can be shown that much of this grand Book can be traced 
to human and unworthy sources existing round about the Prophet, 
then Islam falls to the ground. And this is what the Author proves 
with marvellous power and erudition. 

Such sources as were derived from the Arabs themselves are 
treated first (ch. ii.). The shadow of divine unity still subsisted 
among them. There were a multitude of gods and idols, of which 
each tribe had its special ones, as Lat and Ozza for the Coreish. 
The intercession of these was sought: but above and beyond them 
all was the memory of one great God, Allah—the Al (‘the’) a 
proof of sovereign unity. Curious that the word occurs in the 
Prophet’s family, his father and uncle being called Abdallah and 
Obeidallah. There was thus a local source to build upon. Then we 
have the multitude of national habits and practices, as the Hajj, the 
Kaaba, &c., maintained in the new faith, though all of earthly 
origin. It was indeed the Prophet’s endeavour to pull down all 
purely idolatrous worship;* and so he did, excepting the kissing of 
the Black stone, too popular a practice to be abandoned. A curious 
example of a purely local source may be found in a number of 
verses of the Coran which are shown to be taken from the Moallaqit, 


' Surah Ixxxv. 21; vi. 19. 

2 §. xvii. 1. Sent down, then, as they say, to the lowest Heaven, and thence by 
Gabriel communicated to the Prophet, bit by bit, as occasion required. 

* ‘What think ye of Allat and Al Uzza and Monit, the other third? ... They 
are but empty names which ye and your fathers have named Goddesses.’ §. liii. 19. 
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a plagiarism rather difficult for the Moslem to conjoin with the ing i 
heavenly origin of his Revelation. Prop 
Chapter iii. explains the influence of Judeism. And first we are are ¢ 
told that the Five times of prayer were borrowed from the Sabeans. Thu: 
The Jews were numerous and powerful throughout Arabia, and dout 
Mahomet, having sought their conversion in vain, at last fought & pr 
against them and banished them from the country. But in the the 
meantime he had taken much of his teaching from their books, the resel 
Talmud, their Commentaries, &c. The first Qibla was Jerusalem, and deri 
the marvellous tales thus derived cannot be read without astonish- est, 
ment. Thus there is the story of Cain and Abel, and of their parents Bale 
weeping while the raven showed how to bury the dead; Abraham vari 
cast by Nimrod into the fire unhurt ;‘ the Queen of Sheba un- plac 
covering her legs as she walked before Solomon over the glass floor, won 
which she takes for a sheet of water; the descent of Harut and Marut oor 
and other spirits from above to tempt mankind; Sammiel the in t) 
Angel of Death speaking out of the Golden Calf—and other fictitious | 
tales too numerous to mention. It is strange that though the ore: 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures are spoken of throughout the Coran inf 
with the utmost devotion, only one passage is quoted from them, Tra 
viz. ‘The meek shall inherit the earth.’ In respect also of the sow 
Tables of the Testimony put into the Ark, the Moslems (following the 
the extravagant notions of the Jews, who added all their sacred books oth 
and the Talmud) place amongst them their own Coran! A vast bri¢ 
emerald mountain has also arisen out of the word Caw in Genesis i. 2— led; 
2,000 years to make its circuit, and 500 itsascent. Such are the wild hav 
vagaries of Moslem tradition and the Sources whence they come. Me 
Chapter iv. next shows the apocryphal Christian sources from was 
which Islam has so largely borrowed. There were many Christian 
tribes in Arabia belonging to heretical sects who had sought refuge call 
there from persecution in Roman lands. Little versed in their own at . 
Scriptures, they spent their time in imaginary and childish fables. at 
The Prophet, longing for a universal faith, listened gladly to these, Chi 
which thus became the source of much we find in the Coran. om 
First we have the fairy tale of the cave wherein the Seven vis 
Sleepers slumbered for ages, fearing persecution.® Next we have 
endless stories of the Virgin Mary, both in the Coran and with be 
vast detail also in tradition; her mother Hannah, her childhood the 
as fed by angels in the Temple ; Joseph chosen by a miraculous rod, thi 
&e., much us in the Proto-Evangelium and other Egyptian and thi 
Coptic writings. Then there are the tales of Jesus, as of his speak- 
* The story arises out of the strange mistake of UR of the Chaldees (Gen. xv. 7) for 
the same word signifying an oven or fire. wh 
* It is worth the while of anyone not familiar with the Coran to read this at 
length, as given in Surah xviii. 8-24. 


* Aaron’s sister Maryam is curiously confused with Mary of the Gospel. 
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ing in the cradle, breathing life into birds of clay, &c.7 These the 
Prophet learned probably from Mary his Coptic concubine, as they 
are all contained in such Coptic books as the Gospel of St. Thomas.* 
Thus we have the descent of the Table from Heaven (derived no 
doubt from the table of the Lord’s supper); the promise by Jesus of 
a prophet to come, called Ahmed,’ which was apparently caused by 
the mistake of wepsxAvTos or wapdxdyTos: the notion that the 
resemblance only, and not the real person, of Christ was slain,'® 
derived from the heretic Basilides, &c. Passing over much of inter- 
est, we may close our review of Christian sources by notice of the 
Balance, briefly mentioned in the Coran,"! but surrounded by a vast 
variety of Coptic tales. Two Egyptian books (one of ancient date 
placed in the tombs to be read by the dead) are quoted at length; a 
wonderful Coptic picture exhibits how the Balance weighs the spirits, 
good and bad ; and strange sights are given of Adam and Abraham 
in the Heavens beyond. 

Chapter xi. relates many things from ancient Zoroastrian and 
even Hindoo writings. Persia, far ahead of Arabia, had a sensible 
influence upon it, and much of what is Oriental in the Coran and 
Tradition is evidently derived from Pehlavi and other Eastern 
sources. Thus we have the marvels of the Seven heavens, seen by 
the Prophet on his ascent from Jerusalem—the Houries ; Azazel and 
other spirits coming up from Hades; the Light of Mahomet, the 
bridge Sirat, &c.—all illustrated by the author’s marvellous know- 
ledge of Eastern literature, beliefs, and history. The Prophet must 
have learned all these things from the foreigners who frequented 
Medina. Suspected of this, he indignantly replied that his tongue 
was not foreign, but pure Arabic alone.'” 

The concluding chapter tells us of a few inquirers in Arabia, 
called Hanefites, just before the time of Mahomet. There were four 
at Mecca, of whom one became a Christian, another a Moslem, and 
a third joined Cesar. The fourth, Zeid, was first a Jew and then a 
Christian. One of these, a pious devotee, worshipped yearly in a 
cave near Mecca, and no doubt influenced the Prophet, who used to 
visit the same place for quiet and lonely contemplation. 

The Sources of Islam, our author in conclusion shows, have 
been altogether human and misleading. They all passed through 
the Prophet’s mind as he composed the Coran, which thus bears 
throughout the impress of his own heart and character. One good 
thing there is in it, viz. a thorough testimony to the Gospel and 


7 §, iii. 41; v. 19. § §. v. 121. ® S. Ixi. 6. © §. iv. 156. 

1 §. xlii. 16; ci. 5 and 6: ‘ He whose balance is heavy shall live in pleasure ; but 
whose balance is light, his dwelling-place shall be hell fire.’ 

12 §. xvi. 103: ‘They say a certain man teacheth him; but the tongue of him 
whom they mention is foreign, while this is simple Arabic ’—hardly an answer in 
point ! 
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‘Tourit ;’ all true Moslems are accordingly invited to study both, and 
thus through our Saviour Christ obtain the true promises of their 
father Abraham. 

The Sources is a noble work, and reflects high distinction on 
the writer. Hitherto much labour has been spent in showing the 
falsity and errors of Islam, as has been ably done by Pfander and 
others. It has remained for our Author not only to conceive a new, 
and perhaps more thorough and effective, mode of treating the so- 
called divine and eternal faith, but also in doing so to prove its Sources 
to be of purely human origin ; and that in so masterly and effective 
a way that it seems impossible for good Moslems to resist the 
conclusion to be drawn. And for all this the thanks of the 
Christian world are eminently due to the Rev. W. St.-Clair Tisdale. 


W. Muir. 


P.S.—We trust that translations will be made in Arabic and all 
the languages of the East. An English version would also be 
valuable. The book has been very poorly printed at Lahore; and 
issued inadvertently without the Egyptian picture. It should 
certainly be printed now in better form. 
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NEGLIGENCE IN RECRUITING 


WHATEVER politics he may profess, no reasonable man will assert 
that the present condition of the British Army is satisfactory. It is 
useless to remark that Continental troops also would have met with 
the indifferent success which attended ours in the opening stages of 
the South African campaign. Equally futile, too, is it to enquire 
whether the economic starvation from which our Army has suffered 
in the past is due to Conservative or to Liberal Governments. 
Discussion upon such points leads only to recriminations, and to 
statements impossible either of proof or of refutation. True philo- 
sophy lies in our ability to accept.the facts of life. The Transvaal 
war has given sufficient proof that the traditional courage of the 
British soldier has not diminished ; and the gallant manner in which 
all classes of society answered the appeal to arms recently issued by 
the War Office showed that the spirit of adventure exists to-day as 
strongly as of yore in the hearts of Englishmen. This discovery is 
gratifying enough to our national vanity. But now that the darkest 
clouds have passed, it behoves us to put away this sentiment and to 
set the house in order. An Empire burdened with great colonial 
responsibilities requires a more stable protection than can be afforded 
by a heterogeneous force of patriotic but inexperienced volunteers, 
hastily collected together after the outbreak of hostilities. In 
common with other nations, we must maintain a standing army, 
trained and equipped for service in the field. It need not neces- 
sarily be equal in numbers to those of our neighbours; but its 
strength and efficiency must not fall short of our Imperial require- 
ments. 

Before I discuss the subject of this article, I must touch briefly 
upon two points which affect the constitution of the British Army. 
Firstly, it is certain that neither universal military service nor con- 
scription in any modified form is suitable, or, to speak more correctly, 
is applicable to the present temper of the English nation. Soldiers 
may have their dreams of universal service; but Cabinet Ministers 
are well aware that to pledge themselves to the introduction of such 
a measure would be but the prelude of total disaster to their party. 
In short, universal military service is not within the region of 
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practical English politics at this moment. We must therefore see 
that all possible inducements are held out to encourage men to come 
forward voluntarily to fill the ranks of the Army. Secondly, an 
Army whose duty is equally divided between the tasks of guarding 
the Mother Country and garrisoning its colonial dependencies is a 
more costly article than one which remains always at home. This 
indisputable fact, therefore, should compel us to keep a strict watch 
upon the results, so that they may prove satisfactory and commen- 
surate with the expenditure. The first point is a question of 
recruiting ; the second one of general military administration. In 
theory they are distinct ; but as finance is the controlling spirit of all 
mundane matters, in practice they are apt to overlap. 

The state of trade, the condition of the labour market, and a 
variety of other reasons are liable to affect recruiting at any given 
moment. Unforeseen fluctuations cannot be guarded against ; but, 
speaking generally, it may be conceded that the supply does not 
equal the demand. Sufficient numbers can always be secured by 
lowering the standards of measurements, or in times of great 
emergency by the more expensive method of offering bounties. 
But both expedients are bad: the first because it leads to the 
enlistment of men physically incapable of enduring the hardships of 
a campaign (it would be instructive to learn what proportion of the 
enteric fever patients in South Africa were enlisted as ‘ specials’), or 
even the exigencies of foreign service ; the second on account of its 
expense. It is our business, therefore, to ascertain why recruits of 
suitable physique do not come forward. 

It is astonishing how ignorant officers generally are of the ele- 
mentary principles and difficulties of recruiting. A happy belief 
seems almost to exist in the minds of some that recruits flow into 
the various depéts arranged for their reception in much the same 
automatic manner in which rivers find their way to the sea. Nor is 
this conviction confined to officers of junior rank, for a glance at 
the Army List will speedily prove how little importance the Horse 
Guards themselves attach to the recruiting question. Here is a 
matter on which the safety of the nation directly depends. Yet an 
Inspector-General with one assistant only is considered sufficient to 
regulate its administration at Headquarters; and the work of the 
recruiting agents throughout the United Kingdom is supposed to 
be effectively supervised by eleven executive Staff Officers.' At one 
period in the history of England, every regiment contained a large 
proportion of Irishmen. This‘is not the case to-day; and among 
the many reasons assigned for the growing disinclination of Paddy 
to enlist, may not the fact that one Staff Officer for recruiting is all 
that is believed necessary for the requirements of Ireland find a 


! Viz.: London (three), Sheffield, Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Elinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin. Vide Army List, August 1900. 
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place? It is a constant cry that men born and bred in a Highland 
district and imbued with its traditions will not enlist in their national 
regiments. Perhaps the knowledge that the recruiting of these 
districts is watched by two Staff Officers stationed respectively in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow may explain this otherwise puzzling fact. 
Other administrations are not starved in the matter of their Horse 
Guards’ staffs. The Inspector-General of Fortifications has fifteen 
officers appointed to assist him in carrying out his duties. The 
Director of Military Intelligence has fourteen, and the Director- 
General of Ordnance eight. In making these comparisons it is not 
my wish to infer either that the Headquarters Staff of the Recruiting 
Department is insufficient for its purposes, or that the other depart- 
ments are overmanned. But such disparities of numbers as these 
certairly tend to produce the conviction that the Recruiting Depart- 
ment is the Cinderella of the Horse Guards.? 

To be successful in the delicate task of enticing men into the 
military net requires skill and experience. No doubt the thirteen 
officers who, according to the Army List, devote their entire energies 
to recruiting have possessed previous knowledge of the work, and 
have been selected for their present appointments on account of their 
former success in it. Even, however, under the most favourable con- 
ditions, it can scarcely be expected that eleven Staff Officers will 
efficiently control the actual recruiting over the entire area of the 
United Kingdom ; and, accordingly, this task is left practically in 
the hands of the adjutants of Militia and volunteer battalions. Each 
general officer is nominally responsible for the recruiting results of 
his own district. But a general officer has many multifarious duties 
to perform, and unless he happens to command a district to which 
is attached one of the Staff Officers for recruiting,’ it may happen 
that this important work is neglected. 

Each territorial depdt is a local recruit-receiving agency. Recruits 
are found and sent to it for medical inspection and enrolment by 
selected non-commissioned officers stationed in the larger towns of 
the county, and by the sergeant instructors of the volunteer 
battalions. The adjutant of the depot is expected to supervise the 
former, the adjutant of volunteers the latter. Neither officer indeed 
possesses the requisite time (nor, I fear, in some cases the necessary 
inclination) to perform properly this duty ; and too often both are 
gazetted to their appointments without regard to their qualifications 
for recruiting, although the latter work is not the least important 
part of their office. There are other reasons also why the present 
organisation breaks down in practice. For example, a recruit of 


? It is noteworthy also that none of the officers at present employed upor the 
Recruiting Staff are in possession of the Staff College certificate. 

3 Viz. : Staff Officers for recruiting are attached to five of the seventeen districts 
into which the United Kingdom is divided. 
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suitable stamp is not usually out of employment. He cannot there- 
fore be picked up in the street, nor found loafing in a taproom, like 
some hollow-chested stunted ‘special.’ He must be angled for as 
judiciously as a trout in a Hampshire chalk-stream. But during the 
summer months, when this man will often be at work out of doors, 
he can be approached, reasoned with, and induced to join the army 
when work promises to be a little slack. The volunteer sergeant 
instructors of rural districts ought in these months to look upon 
every young man at work in the field as a possible recruit. But 
unfortunately this is precisely what they are unable to do. The 
exigencies of the volunteer drill and musketry season demand their 
entire time during the summer, and recruiting returns in the winter 
consequently suffer. The adjutant of volunteers during the same 
season ought on his bicycle to be scouring the countryside, seeing 
that each post-office is provided with a plentiful stock of pamphlets 
describing the advantages of the Army, that recruiting posters are 
properly distributed, and, in short, assuring himself that his sergeant 
instructors are energetically at work. But he, too, is prevented by 
his volunteer work from systematically performing these duties. The 
latter must in fact be carried out with difficulty in the autumn and 
winter, or else observed very superficially. I have mentioned that 
specially selected non-commissioned officers from the depdts watch 
recruiting in the country towns. These men are generally taken 
from the Militia permanent staff. When, therefore, the Militia comes 
out for its annual training, they are withdrawn from their recruiting 
duties, and in many cases the depot is unable to spare other non- 
commissioned officers to take their places. Thus it may happen that 
many country districts are, from a recruiting point of view, during the 
summer left unworked. 

Much has been expected from the recently introduced practice 
of marching Line battalions through their territorial homes as 
occasions offer. It is, however, doubtful if recruiting benefits much 
by it. The truth is that for all practical purposes the old days of 
the gay recruiting sergeant, with ribbons on his cap and money in 
his pockets, are gone. Education has killed him ; and the spectacle 
of a regiment with colours flying and band playing is no more 
likely in itself to-day to win recruits from the quiet villages it 
marches through than our old beribboned friend will do. Board 
schools have put theories and prejudices into the heads of the 
labouring classes. Thirty years ago, few of the latter were able to 
read and write. Yet we persistently ignore this and other lessons 
time’s changes should have taught us, and believe that the ancient 
method of particoloured ribbons and garish posters will still attract 
men to the Army. What we require in reality is to replace the 
volunteer sergeant instructors by energetic and smart non-com- 
missioned officers, trained to explain clearly the practical advantages 
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of the Army to young labourers, and able to combat their 
unreasoning dislike to a military life; not, according to present 
methods, by treating him to beer in some disreputable pothouse, but 
by the employmentof suggestive argument. To supervise these agents 
a clever and capable officer should be appointed to each regimental 
district. Recruiting must occupy his entire time, and he will 
have to be constantly on the move.‘ It will be no part of his duty 
to write lengthy reports ; these, if necessary, must be left to others. 
But in order that his hands may be freed from local interference, 
it will be well if he is in direct communication with the Inspector- 
General of Recruiting. Iam aware that in these days of decentrali- 
sation such a suggestion savours of heterodoxy. But recruiting has 
become to-day so pressing and delicate a question that it is 
advisable to leave its administration entirely in the hands of experts. 

The object of these remarks has been to suggest that, under the 
existing conditions, the Army does not obtain as many recruits as it 
might do. But, having regard to our increased liabilities, I am 
uncertain whether a sufficient number would come forward even with 
an improved administration. In recent years the question of any 
increase to the existing strength of the regular forces has settled 
itself in the most simple manner possible. Periodically a cry is 
heard that the Army is dangerously undermanned, The Government 
bend before the popular clamour, and, amid the cheers of a patriotic 
House, propose a small addition of men. In order that nothing shall 
be wanting, the details of the increase are given. Such and such 
regiments, we are informed, are to be provided with additional 
battalions. But this expedient, while swelling the number of 
battalions of the Army, has little effect upon the supply of recruits. 
Its result, indeed, is often only to still further accentuate the 
attenuation of certain regiments with unfavourable recruiting 
grounds, and who have been accustomed to trust to the surplus 
recruits of others to fill their ranks. To-day the strength of the 
Army is fixed practically at double the number of men considered 
necessary to garrison our foreign possessions. In other words, the 
battalions at home must be correspondingly as numerous as those 
abroad. 

If the necessary annual quota of recruits is not forthcoming, it 
follows that the inducements offered by the Army are insufficient to 
attract young men to it. Given a choice of employment, mankind 
will select that which tenders the highest wage and the most 
comfortable life. Taking all things into consideration, the soldier 
nowadays is not ill-paid; and now that deductions on account of his 
rations are no longer made, I do not think that he has much to 


* His travelling allowances must be liberal. Probably the War Office could 
arrange with the great railway companies for free passes to be supplied to these 
officers for use within the limits of their respective districts, 
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complain of on this point. But I question if the standard of comfort 
within recent years has advanced as rapidly in the Army as it has 
done in civil life. Nothing, for example, tends more to discontent 
men with their surroundings than placing unnecessary restrictions 
upon their personal liberty. The soldier, unless armed with a pass, 
must report himself in barracks before 10 p.m. There is no difficulty 
in obtaining this pass; but it must be applied for twenty-four hours 
previous to use, and we are not all methodical enough to predict how 
we propose to spend to-morrow evening. It is true that men of 
exceptional character are now granted permanent passes; and 
though this privilege was once criticised freely, I do not think any 
indiscipline has resulted from its introduction. A certain proportion 
of men must necessarily remain in barracks in order to cope with fire 
or other emergency. But I am unable to perceive any valid reason 
why the remainder should not be free to return to barracks at what 
hour they please. A soldier is neither a schoolboy nor a fool; and 
our persistent treatment of him as one or the other has a most 
injurious effect upon recruiting. Again, the subject of plain clothes 
isa sore one. At present, warrant officers alone are permitted to 
wear them. Surely this privilege might be extended to the higher 
ranks of non-commissioned officers without any grave effect upon 
the morale of the Army. Matters such as these appear trifling 
to some, weighty to others. The point of view depends upon 
whether one believes discipline exists for the Army, or the Army 
for discipline. This much, however, may at least be said: every 
unnecessary restriction upon the comfort of the soldier is one more 
nail driven into the coffin of recruiting. 

But the point which tells most hardly against recruiting is the 
long term of foreign service awaiting the vast majority of our 
recruits. The antipathy which exists to any description of emigra- 
tion in the breasts of the labouring classes of the rural districts is 
almost incredible. Once in the Army, this prejudice soon dies, for 
soldiers are proverbially restless folk, and like sheep are ready to 
follow any leader. If indeed we could deal en masse with possible 
recruits, foreign service would have no terrors for them. Unfortu- 
nately we must reason with the individual ; and yet this is precisely 
what we are not doing. Take up any of the pamphlets explaining 
the advantages of the Army, and one is surprised to find how little 
space is devoted to the unequal division existing between a soldier’s 
terms of home and foreign service. For out of the eight years with 
the colours, he will spend probably less than two at home. The 
recruiting posters dispose of the matter by some jocular reference to 
the excellent opportunities offered of seeing the world at Her 
Majesty’s expense, The levity, indeed, with which the whole subject 
is treated almost induces the belief that we are afraid to tackle 
seriously the question of foreign service. But no permanent good 
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can ever arise from concealment of material fact, and it would be 
better by far to face this point boldly. Six years is a slice out of 
a man’s life. Looking backwards, they seem an incident only in the 
march of Time; but to the recruit with his eyes on the future 
six years will be the limit of his mental horizon. So much continuous 
service in tropical climates will sap the health and strength of all but 
the strongest. Officers are inclined to complain if they are unable 
to obtain leave after three years’ absence from home. How much 
more, then, must Tommy Atkins bewail his hard fate when, without 
the intellectual and social distractions of his superiors, he is con- 
demned to pass six long years of exile! Whether a shorter term of 
foreign service would bring more recruits to the colours must be a 
matter of opinion. I believe myself that the experiment is worth a 
trial. 

The expense of moving large bodies of men is considerable. But 
if more frequent foreign reliefs would dispose of the recruiting 
difficulty, their cost at any rate would be less to the estimates than 
the provision of a substantial increase of pay to all ranks—an 
increase which must be given soon if we are unable to fill the ranks 
of the Army by other means. Battalions abroad to-day are kept up 
to strength by the despatch of annual drafts from home. These 
drafts are composed of men collected indiscriminately from the eight 
companies of the sister battalion. On arrival in India or elsewhere, the 
draft is distributed in the same indiscriminate manner among the 
companies of the new battalion. Thus the modern tendency to 
make the company the tactical and administrative unit is defeated 
by our system of foreign reliefs. But there is one simple method by 
which the company could be delivered from this stab at its efficiency : 
viz. to furnish the foreign reliefs by the despatch of companies in- 
tact. This, as will be explained later, may offer also a satisfactory 
scheme whereby the soldier’s term of service abroad can be dimin- 
ished. To carry out this measure, the battalion must be reorganised 
from eight into four companies. Two considerations dictate this 
change: firstly, the virtual impossibility of ensuring that each 
soldier obtains his fair share of home and foreign service under a 
system of reliefs provided by eight companies in turn; secondly, the 
fact that the annual waste of a regiment exceeds the strength of a 
company as constituted at present. Recent warfare has taught us 
that the fate of battles rests chiefly upon the company and its 
commander. Once opposing armies are launched against one 
another, little initiative beyond the disposal of the reserve forces 
can rest with superior officers. In Continental armies it is almost a 
maxim that, within reasonable limits, the stronger the company the 
higher its efficiency. The German infantry battalion consists of four 
companies, each 250 strong. German methods and principles have 
been so largely adopted by our Army within recent years that no 
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apology is needed if we introduce, in imitation of that nation, the 
four company per battalion organisation. This change would permit 
the establishment of a roster of company reliefs, and would free the 
home battalion from the yearly dislocation it suffers under the 
present system of drafts. Thus, every trooping season, the two 
companies the longest at home and abroad respectively will ex- 
change places, and each will go to the bottom of the relief roster of 
their new battalions. The one returning to England will consist of 
time-expired men, the majority of whom pass at once to the Reserve. 
Their places will be filled by posting to it all recruits enlisting in the 
territorial regiment within the ensuing twelve months. At the 
expiration of that period this company will be closed to recruiting 
in order to make room for the one arriving from abroad. In this 
manner a soldier, from enlistment to transfer to the Reserve, will 
remain in the same company ; its commander will have opportuni- 
ties (hitherto denied to him) of thoroughly training the man; and 
the latter’s service with the colours will be equally divided between 
home and abroad. Objection may be taken to my suggested change 
in the organisation of battalions on the score that it would prove the 
death-blow of regimental esprit de corps. But the latter has sur- 
vived many knocks in the past, and I do not believe the scheme I 
advocate would injure it greatly. Those, indeed, conversant with the 
inner life to-day of a battalion of British infantry must be convinced, 
reluctantly enough perhaps, that the ancient regimental feeling, the 
esprit de corps, is slowly dying among the rank and file. In its 
stead, however, a sentiment unknown to the older generation of 
officers has sprung up—a rivalry among companiés. If, then, we 
believe that the company has replaced the battalion as the tactical 
unit in the field, it is surely our duty to foster this new spirit of 
emulation by all possible means. And I can conceive none more 
likely to produce the desired effect than to make the company the 
family to whose idiosyncrasies the soldier in future must adapt 
himself. 

I submit, therefore, three arguments in favour of carrying out our 
foreign reliefs by companies in place of battalion drafts. Firstly, 
such a system would increase the efficiency of the company and 
strengthen its esprit de corps. Secondly, the happiness and comfort 
of the individual soldier would be enhanced by it; and finally its 
tendency to shorten the years spent abroad will be the cheapest and 
most effective means of filling the ranks of the British Army. 


P. G. ELGoop, 
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THE RETURN OF THE EXILE 


A RETROSPECT 


On my return to English life after a service of thirty-five years in 
India, from 1863 to 1898, I have been repeatedly asked what are 
the changes that strike me most. My friends do not regard me as a 
Rip Van Winkle who has just awakened from a thirty-five years’ 
sleep. They are fully aware that Anglo-Indians take trips home 
during their period of service, and that even when in India they 
keep up their connection with home as far as this can be done by 
reading. But they know well that reading about things is very 
different from living in the midst of them, and that holiday trips— 
though they may enable members of Parliament and others to 
master all the varied details of Indian life, social and political, and 
to supply the world with solutions of the most difficult problems of 
Indian Government—are not used by Anglo-Indians for the purpose 
of improving either their own minds or the minds of others. But 
they feel that when an exile returns after thirty-five years to spend 
the remainder of his days amidst scenes and people of his boyhood he 
is likely to both look around him and to think. The questions, ‘ What 
changes do you see ? and how do they strike you?’ appear to me to 
be put with real interest and desire for an answer; and as it is 
obviously impossible to give this answer in the ordinary course of 
conversation, I propose, as briefly as possible, to give it on paper. 

To the changes in private life, amongst old friends and old 
scenes, I will only refer very briefly. They have no general 
interest, and they must be familiar even to those who have never 
left England. Many old haunts are exactly as they used to be, 
others are altered past all recognition. So, too, with friends: some 
families have risen in the world, some have fallen, some have 
disappeared altogether; in others the companions of our youth have, 
of course, become elderly—if not old—men and women, but the 
generation which has succeeded them is in all essentials a reproduc- 
tion of its predecessor. I may cite Oxford as an illustration of both 
these phases. The ‘Schools’ have been turned upside down, 
married ‘dons’ have almost destroyed the old college life, and 
1013 
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covered the suburbs of Oxford with red brick villas. But the grand 
old buildings stand as they have stood for ages, and around them 
is the same stream of fresh young life, full of confidence and 
strength, expending its energy on the river and in the cricket-field 
in the same way as in the days of old. Amongst the ‘dons,’ the 
College servants, and the watermen on the river there are still 
survivors of the ‘old guard,’ who seem to have changed but little, 
and on going on to the University Barge shortly after my return it 
was very pleasant to be greeted by the man in charge—changed 
only from a young to an elderly man—with a hearty ‘How do you 
do, Sir? Glad to see you back, Sir; you're almost a stranger, Sir.’ 
He had not seen me for thirty-five years, and I might well be 
‘almost a stranger,’ but the phrase was in thorough keeping with 
the whole tone of Oxford life—the life inside the College walls, which 
has flowed on calmly and continuously for centuries, a life in which 
Civil Wars and Reformations which have convulsed the outside world 
have been mere ripples, disturbing the surface of the stream for a 
time, but not altering its course. 

To come to public—or general—life, I will first note the changes 
I see in its social aspect. What strikes me most is the enormous and 
general increase of wealth. The country gentlemen and the country 
clergy have, no doubt, suffered severely, and are much worse off than 
when I left England, but all the other classes have prospered greatly. 
I do not refer to statistics to show what has been the general rise in 
wages, or fall in prices, or the decrease in pauperism. I-merely give 
my own general impressions ; and these are that, although there is, 
no doubt, a large amount of destitution and misery in our great 
cities, the labouring classes generally are far better housed, clothed, 
and fed than they used to be. But I regret to say I do not see any 
great increase in habits of thrift and self-restraint. Imprudent and 
even ridiculous marriages are rushed into as carelessly as ever, and 
the money wasted on excursions, sight-seeing, and general ‘ gadding 
about’ would, if properly invested, go far to solve the Old Age 
Pension problem. But the increase of wealth in what may be 
called the upper middle classes strikes me as still greater than that 
in the working classes. In my youth a man with 1,000/. a year was 
considered well off; now he is considered a poor fellow, who can 
barely provide himself with the necessaries of life. This is not because 
the price of real necessaries has risen, but because the list of 
supposed necessaries has been so greatly enlarged. Wealth is, after 
all, only a matter of comparison : an income of 1,000/. a year is wealth 
if your neighbours have only 500/. or 600/., it is poverty if they 
have from 3,000/. to 5,000/. It seems to me that the number 
of people whose income is apparently 2,000/. or 3,000/. a year has 
increased enormously, and the general standard of living has been 
raised in consequence. 
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To take the case of education, the ‘ public schools’ were very few. 
Eton, Harrow, and Winchester regarded themselves—and were very 
generally regarded by others—as the three, and only three, public 
schools of England. Westminster had a great historical name, 
Rugby had been brought to the front by Arnold, Marlborough and 
Cheltenham were doing good work, and Uppingham was beginning 
to attract notice. But a public-school education was regarded 
generally as a luxury for the comparatively rich, and the majority 
of the smaller country gentry, country clergy, and professional men 
contented themselves with sending their sons to the local endowed 
grammar school, where very often an excellent education was 
obtained at very moderate cost. Now there are public schools, or 
schools run on public-school lines, all over the country, at which the 
cost of education, including personal expenses, may be estimated at 
from 150/. to 200/. a year, and in addition to these there is a whole 
army of preparatory schools where the cost of educating even a 
small boy will be fully 100/. a year. That all these institutions 
should be supported, and that many of them should be flourishing, 
shows that the wealth of the class for whom they are intended must 
have increased enormously. Whether the increased expenditure on 
education has produced adequate results is more doubtful. No one 
can appreciate more fully than I do the advantages of a public- 
school life for a boy, but it has some drawbacks. A common charge 
against it is that the average boy learns nothing. This may be true, 
but it is hardly the fault of the school. I fear it is rather the fault 
of the average boy himself, whose nature it is to learn as little as 
possible. The boy who loves learning for its own sake is as great a 
rarity as the man who loves virtue for its own sake. What I regard 
as its main drawback is its tendency to make life too easy. One 
school vies with another in the completeness of its appointments, 
until both parents and boys expect to find not merely a place of 
education, but also a comfortable club. Diet which was sufficient 
for their fathers and grandfathers is now rejected as starvation. The 
climax was reached some little time ago when a book or pamphlet 
appeared, professedly under medical authority, which, in giving 
for an everyday breakfast a menu which would almost make an 
epicure’s mouth water, added that ‘delicate boys would require to 
have their appetites and tastes more carefully considered.’ So too 
as regards games: in lieu of the rough appliances of old, many of 
them with several joint owners, each boy must have a cor:plete outfit 
of his own, with his flannels and colours, and each school must have 
its professional teacher. 

This high standard of comfort in school life naturally does not 
diminish in later life. In my days young men whose fathers were 
very comfortably off were content to wait outside the pit door (there 
was really a Pit in those days) for some time before it was opened in 
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order that they might secure a front seat; if they spent 1s. 6d. at 
Evans’s on a supper after the theatre they thought they had done 
themselves well. Now, going with a friend to the theatre means 
stalls booked in advance, an expensive dinner with champagne to 
precede it, and an equally expensive supper to follow it. It may 
safely be said that the increased expenditure does not give increased 
enjoyment, even when it can be afforded; when the entertainer can- 
not afford it, but feels bound to pretend that he can, he may well be 
said to ‘take his pleasure sadly.’ 

This great increase of wealth in the higher professional and 
industrial classes has naturally revolutionised what is called ‘ society’ 
by substituting a money basis for the old basis of birth, territorial 
influence, or high intellectual cultivation. The old social divisions of 
the nobility, gentry, the learned professions, tradesmen and artisans 
are still set forth in ‘ peerages’ as forming the ‘order of precedence 
amongst men,’ and they still exist in a modified form in the rural 
parts of the country. But in society generally Mammon is king. 
Men with money, however acquired, but with neither breeding nor 
manners, are not only tolerated but are courted in circles into which 
in former days they would never have been admitted for a moment, 
whilst the poor gentleman is put aside with the remark ‘ Poor devil, 
what is the good of him? He has no money.’ No doubt the old social 
system was fast becoming an anachronism, and could not have stood 
long against the advancing tide of democracy ; there was in it much 
that was absurd and even offensive, but with all its faults I am 
inclined to prefer its rule to that of the Golden Calf. 

In political life the external forms have undergone but little 
change. The Crown not only still exists; it has even gained 
strength, for whilst those who would uphold it on mere utilitarian 
grounds are as numerous and as strong as ever, the sentimental tie 
between the Queen and her people has grown until it has become 
one of almost passionate devotion, just as in private life the 
affections of the whole family seem to centre on the father or 
mother of them all. The House of Lords still exists also, and can 
hardly be said to have lost ground. The same old weapons are 
still employed in attacking it, the conferring of special privileges on 
any section of the community is denounced as a violation of the 
rights of man, the principle of an hereditary legislature is condemned 
as absurd, and the private lives of the worst of the Peers are held up 
to scorn as if they were fair specimens of the whole body. But 
those who cry ‘ Down with the House of Lords’ seem to be as far 
as ever from an agreement as to what they would put in its place. 
Some would put nothing at all, and leave the country at the mercy 
of a single assembly whose principles seem to change at every 
general election. Others would retain a second Chamber, and 
exercise much ingenuity in devising schemes for working it. None 
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of these have found much favour, and the country would seem very 
generally content with the one adopted by the House of Lords 
itself, which, without formally parting with any of its powers or 
privileges, has tacitly come to acknowledge that whilst it is its duty 
to reject hasty or ill-conceived measures passed by the Commons, or 
measures on which the Nation has not fully made up its mind, 
it has no right or power to resist a deliberate and definite expression 
of the national will. 

As regards the House of Commons, the first hasty impression 
is that attributed by Punch to the returned Anglo-Indian, one of 
wonder that ‘that old nonsense is going on still.’ By ‘that old 
nonsense’ is meant the wasting of time and hindrance to real 
business caused by the asking of foolish or mischievous questions 
and the making of foolish or mischievous speeches by members 
whose motive is personal vanity or personal self-seeking. But 
there is nothing new in this—the fault is one common to all Popular 
Assemblies in all ages and in all countries. It is one which 
naturally increases with the increased publicity given to these 
performances, and it certainly seems to me to have increased in 
England. Looking at the House from other points of view, the 
changes in its constitution caused by the passing of various Reform 
Bills are matters of general history; the broad result has been to 
diminish local and personal influence—especially territorial 
influence—and to increase the power of Central Political Committees. 
As an instance, a rich man desiring a seat in the House of Commons 
no longer seeks to gain the support of a few local magnates ; he pays 
a large sum to the political committee of his party Club and the 
matter is arranged for him, apparently without much difficulty, if 
he will pay enough. It has been said that the House tends more 
and more to become a ‘Gerontocracy and a Plutocracy,’ though 
seats can still be found for the sons of great men. How far the 
personal character of the members has changed is a question that 
can only be answered by old members of the House itself, but I 
have heard that it still keeps up its reputation of being ‘the most 
comfortable Club in London.’ As a component part of the 
English Constitution the House of Commons has long been the 
dominant power in the State. Not only does this domination show 
no sign of decrease, it seems to be rapidly increasing until this one 
part threatens to usurp the functions of all the other parts of the 
Body Politic. It is no longer of the Crown, but of the House of 
Commons, that it can be said that its power ‘has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished.’ 

Looking at the way in which political life is actually carried on, 
I find that it goes on, in its general form, just in the same old way. 
The god to whom all must bow the head is Public Opinion. What 
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this is, and who makes it, no‘one can define ; apparently it is formed 
in two schools, where, to use the words of Tennyson, 


Ignorance delivers brawling judgments on all things all day long. 


As a member of the public,,I find that I am expected to form and 
be ready to express a decided opinion on every possible subject 
touched on in the day’s papers. I must be able to state offhand 
what I think about the crisis in the Church, the Chinese problem, 
the strategy of our generals in South Africa, the Indian famine and 
administration generally, to say nothing of a host of minor incidents 
which are expected to strike one in some particular way. It is use- 
less to reply that to form any opinion on most of these subjects 
would retjuirea much deeper study than I have been able to give to 
them, and that even when formed the opinion would be absolutely 
worthless. Such a reply would be regarded as proof that I took no 
interest in public affairs, or as an intentional snub to my questioner. 
So I have to content myself with commencing some feeble reply, in 
the full assurance that my questioner will very quickly cut in with a 
very decided expression of his own views—and that to relieve him- 
self in this way, and not to impose a difficult task on me, was the 
real object of his questions. If I desire to take a further part in 
political life—to sit in Parliament to make speeches, or even to vote— 
my difficulties increase. For thirty-five years I have been ‘ Nullius 
addictus jurare in verba magistri,’ for in India ‘party’ politics are 
unknown. Those engaged in the administration do their best to 
study the real wants and grievances of the people, and they 
endeavour, either by personal action or by pressing the matter on 
Government, to supply the one or to remove the other. When 
asked for an opinion on any measures taken or proposed by Govern- 
ment, they give it freely and honestly, without any regard to the 
opinions of others, and with very little regard to ‘abstract princi- 
ples.’ But in England a man who did this would be regarded as 
impracticable, unsound, and untrustworthy, and I am told that if Iam 
to be of any real use I must enlist in one of the recognised regi- 
ments. When I look for a regiment which would suit me, I find 
that the two old corps, bearing on their colours the devices ‘ Liberal’ 
and ‘Conservative’ still exist, and that two new ones have been 
raised under the names of ‘ Liberal Unionist’ and ‘ Irish Nationalist.’ 
Whichever I join, the discipline and daily life will be much the 
same —I shall have to obey the word of command, to ‘ vote straight ’— 
to cheer when my own side speak, to groan when my opponents do 
so, and if I make speeches myself I must take care to say not what 
is true and just, but what will best ‘tell’ with my audience. There 
is nothing new in this; I am merely invited to return to the practices 
of my youth. But when it comes to choosing my regiment I find 
that not only have the officers changed, but all the principles and 
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traditions of the regiment have changed also. If I join the 
Conservatives I shall still be able to defend the Crown and the House 
of Lords, but the other pests which the party used to be called on to 
defend, the then existing Parliamentary Franchise and the system 
of Local Government, have been surrendered. No doubt this may 
have been wise and timely, and from a party point of view it has 
been highly beneficial. In my youth, for a Conservative to stand for 
a metropolitan constituency, or even for any large town, would have 
been a mere waste of money, and-the idea that there was such a thing 
as a ‘Conservative working-man’ was scouted as ridiculous. The 
Liberal majority in the large towns was certain to be considerable— 
it might be reduced by the returns for the smaller boroughs—but 
we had ‘to wait till the counties, and even Ireland, came in’ to put 
the rival parties on an equality. Now exactly the reverse is the case. 

But to return to principles. If amongst the Conservatives I find 
but few of the old regimental facings left, amongst the Liberals I 
can find hardly a trace of the old uniform, or in fact of any uniform 
at all. The men hardly seem to know who their officers are; and 
even of those whom they know by name, they cannot say who are on 
the Retired, who are on the Reserve, and who are on the Active List. 
If by chance any officer ventures to give a word of command, obedience 
to it is regarded as quite optional. As for principles by which the 
party should be guided, I can find only hopeless division and chaos, 
I hear plenty of general talk about ‘the great Liberal principles 
which unite us all,’ but I confess I cannot see any of them. In my 
youth political economy was regarded as a most important factor in 
Liberalism, and it was a cardinal doctrine that the State should 
interfere as little as possible with private enterprise. Its duty was to 
collect the taxes and keep the peace; the idea that it should attempt 
to regulate by legislation how long a man should work, what he 
should eat and drink, and how he should educate his children, would 
have been scoffed at as ‘ grandmotherly legislation’ worthy only of the 
most effete Toryism. Now we have been told on the highest authority 
political economy has been relegated to Saturn, and the more 
‘advanced’ a Liberal is, the more ardently does he advocate the 
interference of the State to enforce some pet ‘ fad.’ 

I do not think I can enlist in the Liberal regiment, and I cer- 
tainly cannot pose as a Nationalist. Perhaps I shall find life easier 
amongst the Liberal Unionists; there, I understand, as long as I am 
‘sound’ on Home Rule, I may profess and support with my vote any 
principles under the sun. 

In the Church, too, there have been changes of position, though 
not, perhaps, as great as in the State. When I left England the 
religious world was stirred by ‘Essays and Reviews’and similar 
publications, and the proceedings arising out of them, and the two 
great Church Parties were, to tkeir mutual delight, marching 
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‘ shoulder to shoulder in defence of their common Christianity.’ The 
foe to be slain was ‘unbelief’ in its various forms. There was of 
course in certain quarters a movement in favour of Disestablishment, 
but the real question seemed to be not whether the Church of 
England should remain a State Church, but whether Christianity 
itself, as a system of theology, would any longer be accepted by the 
nation. On my return I find the Church not only still standing but 
even apparently in a better position than before. The cry for Dis- 
establishment has lessened rather than increased in vigour, not 
because those who raised it have changed their views, but because when 
they pass from raising cries to framing practical schemes for Disestab- 
lishment the task seems so stupendous that they prefer to let it alone. 
‘Unbelief’ also has become less aggressive and intolerant, though I 
should certainly not say that it had become less in extent. The 
cause seems to me to be this. The new creed—or rejection of other 
creeds—started, like most of its predecessors, with all the fervour and 
intolerance of youth. Men who had only just ceased to believe 
themselves suddenly felt that it was absolutely impossible that any 
educated man could continue to believe, and they were convinced 
that the whole world was eager to embrace the truth as soon as it 
was proclaimed, and to shake off its chains. Experience has, 
however, shown them, as it has shown others before them, that, 
however certain we may be of the absolute truth or correctness of our 
own views, other men morally and intellectually our equals, if not 
our superiors, hold exactly the opposite views and are equally certain 
of their truth, and that a man is not necessarily a knave or a fool 
because he holds, on matters of religion, opinions which may appear 
to us absurd. Experience also shows that the great mass of mankind 
‘takes very little interest in religious controversy. Countries and 
races follow a particular religion, not because they have reasoned the 
matter out, but because the religion has come down to them as a 
part of their national life, and is endeared to them by custom and 
tradition. Far from being eager to welcome new truths, they 
strongly resent their introduction, and missionaries of all kinds must 
be prepared for a martyr’s crown in forms varying from a cruel death 
in barbarous countries to polite ostracism in highly civilised commu- 
nities. Thus it is that the ardour of the young agnostic, eager to 
regenerate the world, has subsided into a mere desire to be let alone, 
or even into a willingness to occasionally outwardly conform to some 
creed for the sake of peace. On the other hand, the necessity of 
repelling these attacks from without appears to have awakened the 
energies of the Church. Its ‘work’ of all kinds has extended in all 
directions, and more people take, or profess to take, an interest in it. 

But whilst the Church thus appears to me to have strengthened 
‘itself against external attack, the old Civil War within its borders, 
the dispute between the High and Low Church parties as to whether 
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the Catholic or the Protestant side of the shield is the right one, 
has broken out with greater fury than ever. In this retrospect it is 
sufficient to say that the dispute carries me back, not to the time 
when I left England, but to the days of my earliest youth, when 
‘the writing on the wall’ was mainly a mixture of ‘ No Popery’ and 
‘No Puseyism.’ It is needless to say that, although the resources of 
modern science may have furnished the combatants with fresh means 
of annoying one another, as a controversy the matter stands exactly 
where it stood then, and where it has stood for the last three hundred 
years. Not a single new fact has been discovered, not a single 
argument has been used which has not been known from the 
beginning and used over and over again. As in all theological 
controversies, the combatants find themselves at the close of the 
battle in exactly the same positions that they occupied at its 
commencement, only more convinced than ever of the correctness 
of their own views, and exasperated at the ignorance or the 
obstinacy of opponents who will not, or cannot, accept truths 
which have been so plainly demonstrated. I do not suppose 
that either in the former or the present contest the Protestant 
party really thought that ‘the yoke of Rome’ was again going 
to be imposed on the nation, and that the fires of Smithtield 
would be rekindled. No one who has not ‘Jesuits on the brain’ 
can think that there is any more real danger of our being forced 
to hear mass and attend confession than there is of our being 
forced to relate our ‘experiences’ at a revival meeting, or take 
part in the proceedings of the Salvation Army. It is sufficient to 
exasperate the Protestant that anyone should venture to deny that 
the Church of England is Protestant, and should attempt a ‘ Catholic 
Revival.’ It also seems to me that the composition of the contending 
Armies has undergone some change. In the old war the proportion 
of clergy and laity in each army was much the same. Since then 
there seems to have been a great increase of ‘ sacerdotalism’ amongst 
the clergy generally, and this is resented by many who reject Protes- 
tant as strongly as they reject Catholic theology. Thus, although the 
Catholic party has no doubt a strong lay following, the contest tends 
to become one of the clergy on the one side and the laity on the other. 
Nor is this increase of ‘sacerdotalism ’"—that is, the setting up of the 
clergy as a body wholly distinct from the laity—confined to the 
Church of England. I have been much struck at finding that 
Nonconformist places of worship are hardly distinguishable from 
churches—that their ‘ ministers’ dress like clergymen, and that they 
enter the ministry not in obedience to ‘a call,’ but through the 
medium of a course of special training in a theological college. No 
doubt there is a general tendency in the present day to ‘specialise’ 
everything, but I think that other reasons have tended to specialise 
or ‘sacerdotalise’ the clergy of the Church of England, foremost 
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amongst which is the decrease in the value of livings owing to 
agricultural depression. It was the characteristic of the English 
clergy that they might fairly be said to be English gentlemen 
first and priests afterwards. They were educated side by side 
with the laity, at the same schools and the same Universities, and they 
had the same tastes and amusements. When their ordinary educa- 
tion was finished they ‘ went into the Church’ just in the same 
way as their contemporaries went into the Army, or were called to 
the Bar—only by a somewhat easier route—and when they ‘ put on 
their white tie’ they left off such of their former habits as were too 
distinctly ‘ unclerical. Thus the English clergy consisted largely 
of younger sons who took the family living as naturally as 
the eldest son took the estate; of college ‘dons’ who had been 
compelled to take orders as a qualification for their fellowships, and 
who, when between forty and fifty, took a college living in order to 
marry or retire in comfort ; and men who, though neither younger sons 
nor dons, felt that by their own ability they might hope to secure, 
if not fortune, at least decent comfort. It is obvious that when the 
best country livings fall from incomes ranging from 400/. to 800/. a year 
to incomes ranging from 2001. to 400/. a year, the Church as a pro- 
fession must cease to attract the classes I have just mentioned. All 
that the ordinary man who enters the Church can look forward to is 
a ‘living,’ and the country living is in most cases no longer a living 
for a gentleman : that is, it no longer brings in an income sufficient 
to enable a man to support himself and his family in the social 
position to which they naturally belong. It necessarily follows that 
the Church must now be recruited largely from men, 

(1) Who are burning with a zeal that no difficulties can daunt; 
or 

(2) Who have a taste for a clerical life and sufficient private 
means to enable them to gratify this taste; or 

(3) Who are naturally of an inferior social position, and gain in 
status by taking orders. 

All these men would have a strong natural tendency to magnify 
their office, to develop eccentricities, and to scorn control or advice, 
and this tendency would be greatly increased by the modern practice 
of insisting on, or strongly urging, a long course of special training 
in a theological college previous to ordination. That old English 
institution, ‘ The Squarson,’ no doubt had his failings, but he also had 
his virtues ; and, taking them all in all, I cannot say that I think the 
clergy of the present day are an improvement on those of my youth. 
They may have more zeal, but they have less discretion ; they may 
be more ‘ earnest’ priests or ministers, but they have lost something, 
I may even say much, of their characteristics as quiet ordinary 
English gentlemen. 

Taking English life as a whole, I find on my return to it that 
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many things have gone from it which I regret; other things have 
come into it which I much dislike. It has become more emotional 
and sensational, and apt to go into hysterics. It did so over 
‘Jumbo,’ Mr. Gladstone, and the Dreyfus case. On the other hand, 
the spirit in which the whole Empire has faced the Transvaal War, 
and the manner in which our soldiers have fought and died, show 
that we have not yet lost our manhood. On the whole, I am inclined 
to think that the condition of the country has improved; that the 
people are better off,and more intelligent ; and that as a body they 
are still in a vigorous middle age, showing no serious signs of senile 
decay. 
Cares A. Roe. 
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Saturday, the 27th of October.—London has had to put up witk 
a great disappointment to-day. The failure of the Awrania to keep 
its time at Southampton means the postponement of the arrival of the 
City Imperial Volunteers until Monday, and only those who have been 
witnesses of the preparations that London has made for welcoming 
her citizen soldiers can realise what this involves. Every arrangement 
had been made for the public reception of the gallant corps to-day, 
and all over the metropolitan area it had been decided, as by common 
consent, that business should be brought to a standstill at the hour 
when the Volunteers were timed to reach Paddington. Patriotic 
decorations were already to be seen on all the houses along the route ; 
the police regulations had been published, and the very dinner with 
which the home-coming troops were to be entertained had been 
cooked. Countless thousands of dwellers in the suburbs were already 
on their way to the metropolis, and the crowds were beginning to 
gather in the streets, when the official announcement was made that 
there could be no reception of the C.I.V. to-day. It is an almost 
unprecedented incident in the history of popular demonstrations. 
But the winds and waves, which heard unheeding the commands of 
Canute the King, could hardly be expected to yield to the wishes of 
a Lord Mayor and his fellow-citizens. The pity is that the demon- 
stration, since it must be postponed, has not been fixed for to-morrow. 
There would have been nothing unchristian in the reception of our 
citizen soldiers on their return from the war on a Sunday instead of 
a Monday afternoon, whilst a great dislocation of the business 
arrangements of London would have been avoided. 

The first attempt to invest the election of our newly formed 
London Town Councils with a dignity suited to their importance was. 
made last night, when Lord Rosebery addressed a crowded meeting 
at the Holborn Town Hall upon the question of London’s needs. 
Lord Rosebery is always happy in his handling of London topics, 
and he was not less happy than usual yesterday. But the feature of 
the meeting last night which seemed most significant was the extra- 
ordinary quickness of the audience in recognising and acclaiming any 
allusion to the general political situation. It was clear that nine- 
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tenths of the persons present would have been supremely delighted 
if Lord Rosebery, instead of discussing the state of the dwellings of 
the poor in London, had delivered himself of a purely party speech 
on the politics of the day. Yet there are still people who affirm that 
the Liberal party does not desire to see its former leader restored to 
his old position at its head ! 

Monday, the 29th of October.—We have had Mafeking Day over 
again with a difference. London has given itself up to an outburst 
of patriotic emotion that has equalled in intensity that which hailed 
the raising of the siege of Mafeking ; but on this occasion the demon- 
stration has been concentrated on the reception of the City Volunteers. 
Never have I seen such crowds as those which lined the entire route 
by which the war-worn soldiers marched from the railway station to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and on to their place of dismissal. Never have 
I heard such cheering as that which rose and fell as regularly as the 
roar of the sea during the whole time that the troops were passing. 
The crowd was far greater, far more dense, than that which filled the 
streets on Jubilee Day three years ago; the feeling displayed was 
almost startling in its depth and earnestness. Never before have 
soldiers returning from the wars been received with such heartfelt 
full-throated enthusiasm. It seemed as though the crowds would 
never grow tired of cheering the heroes of the hour. As for the 
Volunteers themselves, they had the appearance of seasoned veterans, 
and looked wonderfully changed by their nine months’ experience of 
actual warfare. No troops in the world could have looked more ‘ fit’ 
from the soldier’s point of view. They had the air and bearing of 
men who had not only faced death, but had passed through hard- 
ships and dangers which had brought out all the inherent manliness 
of their natures. London had very good reason to be proud of them. 

But it was the crowd, the wonderful crowd, that after all formed 
the great feature in the spectacle of to-day. It was not only so vast 
in its proportions, but so emotional in its demeanour that it astonished 
the cool observer. All the passion and enthusiasm displayed on that 
never-to-be-forgotten Mafeking Day were seen anew this afternoon. 
True the demonstration, being limited to the shouts of welcome which 
received the troops, was to that extent narrower than the unrestrained 
and confused rejoicings over Mafeking. But the spirit displayed by 
the people was the same. It is a new spirit in our history, and no 
one can be surprised that it does not please our foreign critics. If all 
this shouting and cheering and waving of flags meant that we were 
no longer fitted to do the fighting that may be required of us, others 
besides foreigners would feel displeased. But there is really no reason 
to assume that this is the case. It is better to incline to the belief 
that we have somehow or other broken through our national proneness 
to stolidity of bearing without parting with the substantial virtues 
with which that stolidity has hitherto been associated. But the 
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change is a startling one in any case, and its reality, its far-sweeping 
extent, are undeniable. The comment of a friend, who watched with 
me this afternoon as the multitude poured along Pall Mall in a broad 
river of cheering humanity, was simple and to the point : ‘ How could 
we Liberals possibly hope to win at the General Election in face of 
the fact that the Government had enlisted this feeling in its favour? 
The wonder is that we did so well as we did.’ Certainly the nation 
has the bit between its teeth so far as the war and all that appertains 
to it are concerned. 

The death of Max Miiller, whose latest work appeared in the pages 
of this Review, is only not to be considered as a grave loss to the 
world, because as a matter of fact his life’s work had already been 
accomplished. There will be wide and deep regret, however, for the 
loss of that brilliant intellect and that profound and almost omniscient 
learning. Let it be set on record that Max Miiller was one of those 
men of foreign birth who have identified themselves thoroughly with 
the ways of life and thought of the people with whom they have been 
united by adoption. Without ceasing to love his native land, Max 
Miiller had become an ardent lover of England, and not long ago he 
used his pen and the influence he possessed in Germany in the attempt 
to effect some improvement in the relations of the twonations. Both 
countries have reason to mourn his death. 

Tuesday, the 30th of October.—London was startled and greatly 
shocked this morning by the announcement that Prince Christian 
Victor of Schleswig-Holstein had died of enteric fever at Pretoria. 
Although it was known that he was ill, nothing serious was antici- 
pated, and this sad bereavement of the Royal Family has evoked 
universal sympathy. The young prince was a thorough soldier, and 
popular with all with whom he came in contact. His death is a 
real loss, not only to his own relatives, but to a wide circle of private 
and professional friends. ‘The news of the sad event reached England 
yesterday just before the arrival of the C.I.V. in London, but it was 
purposely withheld until after the reception of the Volunteers, so 
that nothing might mar the welcome given to them by the City. 

To-day people are talking not so much of the wonderful 
enthusiasm displayed yesterday, and the enormous crowds which 
gathered to receive the returning soldiers, as of the lamentable 

breakdown of the arrangements for keeping the route, and the 
disgraceful scenes of rowdyism that were witnessed in the evening. 
That the authorities had altogether miscalculated the requirements 
of the day, and had consequently made no adequate preparation for 
keeping the route of the troops clear, is evident. The Volunteers to 
whom the duty of lining the streets was assigned did not in some 
cases reach their stations until a few minutes before the head of the 
column arrived. It was then, of course, far too late for them to act 
efficiently. As for the police, they had made none of the preparations 
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which proved so effective on the occasion of the Jubilee in 1897. No 
barriers were erected, and nothing done to prevent pressure at points 
where the route was intersected by great thoroughfares. The con- 
sequence was great and dangerous overcrowding. The latter part of 
the march of the C.I.V. was conducted in Indian file, and the men 
had to struggle as best they could through the immense multitude of 
enthusiastic well-wishers. It was an unfortunate occurrence, and 
one that reflected little credit upon those responsible for the arrange- 
ments, 

But it was the scene at night that has made the worst impression 
upon the public mind, and it is certainly time to speak out on the 
subject of the sudden growth of the worst kind of rowdyism in the 
streets of London. The evil began at the date of the relief of 
Mafeking, when a large proportion of the people of London were 
absolutely intoxicated with patriotic joy. Their antics were even at 
that time objectionable, though much could be forgiven, considering 
the cause of the demonstration. It is intolerable, however, that out- 
breaks of vulgar and violent rowdyism should have become periodical, 
and it is time that stern measures were taken to put an end to a 
state of things that discredits us as a people. When the newspapers 
ean talk of the “kissing carnival” that was held in our leading 
thoroughfares last night, and from which no woman who fell into the 
hands of the mob could escape, it is surely time that strong measures 
were taken to ensure the maintenance of public decency, even at 
times of popular rejoicing. There is no doubt that the finger of 
scorn will again be pointed at us in connection with the orgies of 
last night. 

Wednesday, the 31st of October.—At last we have an announce- 
ment, apparently authoritative, with regard to the reconstruction of 
the Ministry. It is not what had been expected. Lord Salisbury, 
we are told, has resigned the office of Foreign Secretary, whilst 
retaining the Premiership, and his successor at the Foreign Office is 
to be Lord Lansdowne. No one can be surprised at the step taken 
by Lord Salisbury. He laid upon himself an impossible burden when 
he returned to office in i895, and both he and the country have 
suffered in consequence. But many men in both political Parties 
will regret that the office he has seen fit to resign should be that of 
Foreign Secretary rather than the Premiership. Lord Lansdowne’s 
appointment as his successor is a surprise. No one expected the 
Secretary for War to retain his post in the new Parliament, but few 
contemplated the possibility of his receiving this promotion. He is 
an admirable linguist, however, and thus has one qualification, at 
least, for the Foreign Secretaryship. Whether he will prove strong 
enough to direct the foreign policy of this country in the critical 
times through which we are passing is a point upon which it would 
be premature to express an opinion. To-day the feeling in political 
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circles is certainly not favourable to this change in the distribution 
of offices, but men are waiting to see what further steps are to be 
taken in the reconstruction of the Ministry before passing judgment 
upon the new departure. 

Thursday, the 1st of November.—Judging by the comments in 
the Tory press this morning, Lord Salisbury has certainly not been 
successful in conciliating his own party by the appointment of Lord 
Lansdowne as Foreign Secretary. Perhaps the best answer to the 
roar of indignation with which the appointment has been received 
by the Conservative organs is to be found in the simple question: 
Where could a better man be found in the ranks of the Ministry ? 
Lord Lansdowne, we are now told, will only be the subordinate of 
the Prime Minister, and the policy of the Foreign Office will still 
be Lord Salisbury’s. No doubt this is true; but the public 
proclamation of the fact is hardly likely to strengthen the new 
Foreign Secretary in his dealings with foreign countries. 

Friday, the 2nd of November.—The work of reconstructing the 
Ministry goes on apace, and the changes announced to-day are both 
numerous and important. The retirement of Sir Matthew White 
Ridley from the Home Office was not unexpected ; but it is none the 
less a loss to the public service. If Sir Matthew lacked the reforming 
zeal and administrative genius of his predecessor, he was at least 
one of those happy men who preside even at the Home Office 
without exciting violent animosities on the part of sections of the 
public. It is well known that the pressure of his official work was 
irksome to him, and he now retires with the gratifying sense of 
having left behind him a good record in an office in which success 
has so often eluded men of the highest ability. His successor 
Mr. Ritchie is a capable man of business, though no one had thought 
of him in connection with the post to which he has now been 
appointed. Mr. St. John Brodrick’s promotion to the War Office 
is somewhat coldly received in the press and by the army reformers. 
But it may yet be justified. Mr. Brodrick has the advantage both 
of youth and of a previous experience of the War Office. He ought 
at least to have made himself acquainted with those deticiencies in 
the Pall Mall system the existence of which it was his business as 
an Under Secretary to deny so strenuously. The most startling of 
the new appointments is that of the Earl of Selborne to the 
Admiralty. In this case, although the outside public seems to 
acquiesce without murmuring in the new arrangement, there is 
unquestionably a very hostile feeling among politicians. At the 
present moment, when the condition of our Navy is recognised as 
critical, the post of First Lord ought to have been conferred upon 
some one of tried ability and ripe experience as an administrator. 
It is impossible to pretend that Lord Selborne fulfils these 
requirements. Possibly, like Mr. Brodrick, he may hereafter justify 
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his promotion ; but in recording the opinion of the day—not the 
gossip of the streets, but the opinion of political and,administrative 
experts—I am bound to say that the feeling with regard to Lord 
Selborne’s appointment is distinctly unfavourable. 

Lord Wolseley’s speech at Sheffield had, at least, the merit of 
absolute candour. Those who find fault with it, as an exhibition of 
peevishness on the part of an official whose term of office is on the 
point of closing, should remember that Lord Wolseley’s predecessor, 
the Duke of Cambridge, not infrequently expressed'himself in similar 
terms on the subject of the Treasury and Ministerial control of the 
military authorities. The question is a big one, and it will have 
to be threshed out in the course of the coming controversy on Army 
reform. On the whole it is not a bad thing for the cause of 
reform that Lord Wolseley should have taken up his present 
attitude. 

Monday, the Sth of November.—It cannot be said that the public, 
or that section of it which still takes an interest in the news from 
South Africa, is altogether satisfied with the condition of things at 
the seat of war. The revival of activity on the part of the Boers 
still in the field has had a disquieting effect, and even optimists 
now talk of next spring as the probable limit of hostilities. At the 
same time it is recognised that all these ‘ affairs of outposts’ and raids 
upon railway lines, annoying and even costly though they are, do 
not materially affect the situation. The approaching departure of 
Lord Roberts from Africa, and the consequent promotion of Lord 
Kitchener to the supreme command, point to a new phase in the 
contest. It is not supposed that Lord Kitchener will be moved by 
any special compassion for the weakness of the enemy against whom 
he has to contend, and a sharp and ruthless struggle is anticipated 
as the result of his assumption of the chief authority. One may be 
permitted to hope that this phase of the struggle will at least be 
brief. After it will still remain the problem of pacifying and 
reconciling the two races in South Africa—not a problem to be 
lightly faced. If any other nation than our own, at the end of twelve 
months of fighting like that through which we have just passed, 
were in the position in which we now stand, there would be good 
reason to hesitate before pronouncing any decided opinion as to the 
ultimate issue of the struggle. But the wonderful tenacity of our 
race will come into play now, as it has done in many a previous 
crisis in our history, and we shall ‘worry through’ to the desired 
end. Nevertheless the continued and infinitely vexatious opposition 
we are encountering from a beaten foe makes not a few men on 
both sides in politics come to the conclusion that the Government 
are on the whole fortunate in not having put off the General 
Election. 

It is curious to note how shy the average Englishman has been 
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of expressing any opinion as to the great struggle which comes to 
an end in the United States to-morrow. The main reason for the 
unwonted reticence which is maintained, both in the press and by 
public men on this side of the Atlantic, is not one that it is difficult 
to ascertain. We have learned by bitter experience that the people 
of the States resent, in an almost childish fashion, any interference 
on the part of Englishmen in their domestic conflicts. Few of us 
can have forgotten the episode which brought Mr. Sackville West’s 
career as English Minister at Washington to an abrupt conclusion, 
and we have no desire to give American Presidents or statesmen an 
excuse for any repetition of the unpleasant exhibition which was then 
made of himself by Mr. Cleveland. In consequence we leave the 
people of the United States to discuss our own politics, both domestic 
and foreign, as freely as they please, whilst we rigidly abstain from 
any comments upon theirs. This is the chief reason for the com- 
parative silence preserved by Englishmen with regard to a struggle 
which has an interest for the whole civilised world. But though we 
are silent on the subject of the great election the fact does not imply 
that we are not interested in it, and no mischief can be done now 
by the statement that the sympathies of the overwhelming majority 
of Englishmen are with Mr. McKinley, and that his re-election will 
be hailed with satisfaction by members of all parties in this country. 
Some day, perhaps, our kinsmen over the seas will have acquired 
something of our own thickness of skin, and it will be possible for 
Englishmen to express their sympathies in a great political struggle 
in the States without necessarily injuring the cause with which they 
sympathise. But that time has not yet been reached. 

Wednesday, the 7th of November.—The special interest which the 
organs of the Ministry manifest in the state of the Opposition may 
not be altogether disinterested, but it is, nevertheless, worthy of 
attention. The Times of yesterday published a letter regarding 
Lord Rosebery and the possibility of his return to the leadership of 
his own party which, I imagine, represented not unfaithfully the 
feeling of a good many of Lord Rosebery’s friends. It indicated, in 
language not dissimilar to that which I have used more than 
once in these pages, that if he is to return to the position from 
which he retired in 1896, he will have to be asked to do so. No one 
who remembers the emphatic speech delivered by the ex-Premier in 
Edinburgh at that period can believe it possible for him to come 
back to his old place without an invitation. He retired in the hope 
of securing unity in the ranks of a Party in which the dissensions 
that had long been smouldering, even under the premiership of 
Mr. Gladstone, had at last broken out openly. Unfortunately, 
his self-sacrifice was not rewarded by the attainment of the 
object at which he aimed, and the internal feuds which rent the 
Opposition became even fiercer after his retirement than they had 
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been before. I know that the theory is professed by certain persons 
that these feuds are the result of what they call ‘ Rosebery intrigues.’ 
There is only one word that can be applied to this theory. It is the 
word which Squire Burchell used when listening to the conversa- 
tion of certain pretentious females. Such ‘intrigues’ only exist 
in the heated imaginations of certain furious antagonists of Lord 
Rosebery in the Press and the House of Commons. It is the simple 
truth to say that ever since his retirement from the leadership of 
his party, so far from countenancing any intrigue in his own favour, 
he has been chiefly anxious to keep altogether aloof from the strife 
of parties. During the last four years it is his personal enemies who, 
by their persistent abuse and misrepresentation of a man who has 
never stooped to defend himself, have done more than any other 
persons to keep his name and his reputation prominently before the 
public eye. 

Now, however, matters seem to be entering upon a new phase. 
Ever since the Khaki Dissolution was announced there have been 
loud demands from Liberals in all parts of the country for Lord 
Rosebery’s return to the leadership. It is acknowledged even by 
those who are not in absolute agreement with him that there is no 
one in the Liberal Party so well fitted to lead that party, whether 
in Opposition or in office. The years of his retirement from party 
warfare have added to his influence in the country, and by common 
consent he now occupies a position in our public life so commanding 
as to be almost unique. It is not wonderful that the great majority 
of Liberals should wish to see the personal force represented by the 
ex-Premier once more enlisted on their side in the great and never- 
ceasing political battle. The demand made by the correspondent 
of the Zimes, and echoed to-day in many quarters, is that he 
should be formally asked to resume his leadership. It: will be 
interesting to see how this demand is received by the party- 
lieutenants to whom it is addressed. In the meantime, the 7imes 
points out another way in which he may, if he please, return to 
active political life as the leader of a party, if not of the Liberal 
Party. He has given open utterance to his views upon questions 
of foreign and Imperial policy, and he may come forward with 
the simple invitation to those who agree with his views to rally 
to his leadership. But this suggestion leaves out of sight one 
important side of Lord Rosebery’s character. I mean his devotion 
to social reform, and to the old Liberal ideas on subjects of domestic 
policy. The problem, it will be seen, is a complicated one, but 
there is a steadily growing belief that the future of Liberalism is in 
the hands of Lord Rosebery, and that his resumption of his old 
position of authority in the political world cannot be long delayed. 

Friday, the 9th of November.—Here is London once more in 
the hands of the mob. For the third time within a fortnight, many 
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of the great business houses in the City find their premises as 
effectually blockaded, and their business operations as completely 
stopped, as though London were in a state of siege, with the enemy 
hammering at the gate. It is the annual mummery of the Lord 
Mayor’s Show which is responsible for the paralysis of traffic to-day. 
Serious as a disturbance of this kind necessarily is, the Londoner 
forces himself to bear it with equanimity when it happens only once 
a year. But now that we have handed over the duty of expressing 
public opinion to the man in the street, our master is becoming too 
exacting. To have Ludgate Hill blocked three times in a fortnight 
is a little too much even for those who still believe in those some- 
what battered divinities, Gog and Magog. 

The process of completing the Ministry is not being carried on 
without a certain amount of friction. The inordinate number of 
relatives whom Lord Salisbury has felt it to be his duty to introduce 
into the Government has aroused jealousy and resentment in one 
quarter. The favour shown to the Liberal Unionists has caused even 
greater anger in another. Even the sedate 7'imes, which is by no 
means given to listening at club keyholes, is constrained to speak of 
the resentment which prevails at the Carlton Club over some recent 
appointments. Lord Lansdowne’s accession to the Foreign Office, 
like Lord Selborne’s promotion to the Admiralty, is regarded by 
Messrs. Tadpole and Taper as a distinct slight to the legitimate 
branch of the Unionist Party; and now comes the additional insult 
of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s promotion to the important office of Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty. What does it matter in the eyes of the Carlton 
Club that Mr. Arnold-Forster has for years devoted himself to a 
serious study of the naval and military defences of this country, 
and that he may, in consequence, be regarded as an expert in all 
matters concerning our fleet? The disappointed grumblers do not 
regard that fact as a sufficient justification for the promotion of a 
Liberal Unionist. On the other hand, Mr. Powell Williams and 
Mr. T. W. Russell, both Liberal Unionists, have dropped out of the 
ranks of the Ministry altogether. Why Mr. Powell Williams 
should have gone we are not told, but the retirement of Mr. Russell 
is avowedly the result of a difference of opinion with Lord Salisbury 
on the important subject of Irish land-purchase. 

Saturday, the 10th of November.—The shadow of the war seemed 
to hang over the proceedings in the Guildhall last night. Not for 
many years past has the general public felt less curiosity with regard 
to the utterances at the Ministerial banquet. The excitement of the 
general election is at an end, and, so far as the war is concerned, we 
seem to have reached the stage when people are thinking more of 
the bill than of the banquet. Lord Salisbury spoke in a minor key, 
and his references to the question of military reform cannot be said 
to have excited much enthusiasm. He still pointed to the dangers 
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which surround us, and to the need that exists for guarding against 
them ; but he did not satisfy ardent reformers by his defence of the 
War Office, and by his curious declaration that, whilst soldiers are at 
liberty to speak in their own vindication, silence is imposed upon 
the politician who may be unfairly attacked. Affairs in China are 
hardly less complicated and critical than before, but the Prime 
Minister’s allusion to them was vague and perfunctory. He certainly 
said nothing to allay the apprehensions which prevail in some quarters 
as to the possible results of the Anglo-German agreement. 

Sir Redvers Buller’s home-coming yesterday was characteristic of 
the man. Whatever the newspaper critics may have had to say of 
him, Sir Redvers, by the sincere simplicity of his character and his 
unfailing pluck and resolution, has completely outlived the voice of 
detraction, and he returns home to receive the greeting he has 
earned so well. But he receives it in his usual fashion, with as 
little as possible of outward demonstration, and an evident desire to 
cut all ceremonial proceedings as short as possible. To him has 
fallen the hardest work of the war, and it is no slight thing to be 
able to say that he returns to enjoy the undiminished respect and 
confidence of all who know him. To-day Lord Roberts shares with 
Sir Redvers Buller the special sympathies of his fellow-countrymen. 
The news that the illness of his daughter has taken a serious turn 
has saddened every heart, and there is a universal prayer that the 
sacrifices which the gallant veteran has already made on the altar 
of his country may not be added to by any fresh bereavement. In 
the meantime, people are taking courage from the news of De Wet’s 
defeat and the loss of his artillery, and are indulging once more in 
the hope that the close of the war is at hand. The cruel calumnies 
upon our troops which have been published in some quarters are 
not calculated to serve the purpose of their authors. Nobody claims 
perfection for our soldiers, but the highest authorities and the most 
impartial judges are unanimous in their testimony to the general 
good conduct and humanity of the English Army, and it seems a 
pity that wild and uncorroborated charges against our men should 
be permitted to revive the embers of race-hatred between Britons 
and Boers. 

Monday, the 12th of November.—Mr. Frederic Harrison’s deliver- 
ance on the subject of the degeneration of our race is eloquent and 
striking ; but it suggests the possibility that the orator has allowed 
his feelings to override his judgment. When he tells us that ‘on 
international questions Christianity has become an influence for evil,’ 
he can hardly expect to carry with him the approval of even a fraction 
of his fellow-countrymen. That the war has reached a painful stage 
in which there is much suffering and little glory everybody will 
admit. It is impossible to think of the desolation which has been 
carried through the two States at war with us without feeling a strong 
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sense of pity and horror. But it is equally impossible to shut our 
eyes to the fact that the misery and ruin which everybody deplores 
are the natural and inevitable results of a struggle like that in which 
we are now engaged. The pretence that England is acting with any 
special cruelty towards its conquered foe is not one that can be 
maintained in the light of history. The sword once drawn, the 
struggle must be maintained to the end, or all the sufferings that 
have been endured and the sacrifices that have been made will have 
been in vain. Ifthe opponents of the war would only recognise this 
fact they would have a much better chance of influencing their 
fellow-countrymen than that which their present attitude affords 
them. After all, we are not naturally a brutal race, and it is only 
under the pressure of stern necessity that our soldiers are taking 
those steps which Mr. Frederic Harrison and his sympathisers regard 
as wantonly cruel and wicked. 

To-day’s Council at Windsor—not a Cabinet Council as some of 
the newspaper writers suppose—is regarded with much interest by 
the public. It marks the completion of the most important stage in 
the reconstruction of the Ministry. Rumours have been circling 
about during the last day or two as to the possibility of Parliament 
being summoned to meet next month instead of in February. 
To-day’s Council will probably prove decisive as to the truth of these 
rumours. That more money is needed for the operations in South 
Africa is doubtless true. If, however, we are to have a December 
session, other questions besides those of finance will have to be dealt 
with. The Little England section of the Opposition look forward to 
such a session eagerly, in the hope that it will enable them to repeat 
the famous Wednesday afternoon performance of last summer. 
Their desire is not to heal, but to accentuate the differences in the 
Opposition. 

Wednesday, the 14th of November.—Yesterday’s papers con- 
firmed the rumours of an early meeting of Parliament, and there was 
in consequence no little excitement in the political clubs. Men ask, 
not unnaturally, why Parliament should be thus summoned immedi- 
ately after a general election which has given Lord Salisbury an 
overwhelming majority. But the truth is that money is imperatively 
needed for the further conduct of that war which the electors were told 
was virtually ended before the Dissolution in September. The speech 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach last night shows that the general election 
has had one wholesome effect at all events. It has given the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer courage to tell the country that it is not to be 
permitted to lay the financial burden of the South African War upon 
posterity. We may look, therefore, not for a remission, but for a 
very considerable increase in taxation—a prospect more healthy than 
agreeable. 

The reconstruction of the Ministry is now practically complete. 
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It has been much more extensive than was anticipated, and the final 
result is to give the country a Cabinet of twenty members. Such a 
body is far too unwieldy to be able to discharge the duties which 
have hitherto belonged to the Cabinet. The Ministerial papers, 
indeed, declare that the real business of the country will be trans- 
acted by an inner Cabinet. So another innovation in constitutional 
usage is now to be credited to a Conservative statesman. A few 
months ago everybody was complaining that the House of Commons 
had ceased to possess its old importance in the councils of the nation. 
Now, that very ark of the covenant, the Cabinet itself, is dispossessed, 
and authority is centred in a committee within the Cabinet whose pro- 
ceedings are not even conducted in the dim light which is shed upon 
the larger body. One begins to wonder how much of the Constitu- 
tion will be left when the present régime comes to anend. I am 
reminded of the old story of the peer who, inthe days when Mr. 
Disraeli was laying his successive Reform Bills before Parliament, 
in a fit of absence of mind turned into the Reform Club in mistake 
for the Carlton. ‘Beg pardon, my lord,’ said the hall-porter, who 
recognised the trespasser, ‘I think your lordship has turned into the 
wrong house. This is the Reform Club.’ ‘ By G—, so it is,’ said 
the peer, awakening from his trance. ‘I thought it was the Revolution 
Club!’ and away he went to the Carlton. 

It is good news that the Powers have agreed as to the terms to be 
imposed upon China. Severe they undoubtedly are, yet they are not 
too severe for the offence, and now that the Chinese know that they 
cannot profit by differences among the nations there is a chance that 
they may yield. 

Friday, the 16th of November.—The news of the serious illness of 
the Czar, published in the papers yesterday morning, has had a very 
disquieting effect upon politicians both at home and abroad. It 
would hardly, indeed, be possible to imagine a greater calamity at 
this moment than the loss of the young Emperor. His love of peace 
is sincere, and it was never more necessary than it is just now that 
the man who rules Russia should be a man of peace. The dangers 
of the situation in China are still very great, and there are other 
complications nearer home which statesmen cannot contemplate 
without uneasiness. If Lord Salisbury had foreseen the illness of 
the Czar when he spoke at the Guildhall last Friday his utterances 
would have been even more gloomy than they were. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speeeh at Dundee yesterday 
has met with a curious reception from the press. Some newspapers 
—and notably the Daily News—regard it as an attempt to ostracise 
the Liberal Imperialists, and to stamp the Liberal Imperial policy 
with official condemnation. Others look upon it as a direct invitation 
to Lord Rosebery to resume the leadership of the party. It is 
unfortunate that a speech of so much importance should cause so 
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much diversity of opinion. Both the interpretations of it that I have 

named are clearly exaggerated. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, it 
is true, did invite Lord Rosebery to return to the Liberal Party, but it 
can hardly be said that the terms of the invitation were as unreserved 
as they might have been. They had the appearance, indeed, of 
being used under some external pressure. It is to be feared that a 
speech which was clearly meant to conciliate everybody—except the 
members of the Liberal Imperial Council—will have a directly 
opposite effect. In any case we do not seem as yet to have arrived 
at the end of Liberal divisions of opinion. 

Saturday, the 17th of November.—The address of Lord Rosebery 
as Lord Rector of Glasgow University occupies the chief place in the 
papers to-day. It seems to meet with universal approval, and it 
furnishes the best possible answer to those who imagine that a man 
who takes the Imperial view of our position must necessarily be an 
aggressive Jingo. That this fine address, dealing with the greatest of 
all the problems by which as a people we are now confronted, will 
have any direct effect upon Lord Rosebery’s own position is a point 
that cannot be hastily decided. Itis noticeable that even those news- 
papers which have been most bitterly opposed to his resumption of 
the Liberal leadership speak with evident admiration and appreciation 
of his statesmanlike survey of our situation as an Imperial Power, 
whilst his clear warnings as to the future are recognised by all but 
a few hardened optimists as being truths that the nation cannot 
safely disregard. 

In the meantime the dispute over Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
speech goes on briskly. Lord Brassey, not unnaturally, has taken 
up the cudgels on behalf of the Liberal Imperial Council, who 
bitterly resent the unpremeditated reference to them in Sir Henry’s 
speech as being hardly distinguishable from Liberal Unionists. 
Mr. H. W. Massingham, on the other hand, again takes up his 
parable and seeks to prove that Lord Rosebery is divided not upon 
one but upon many different points from the Liberal Party, and the 
Manchester Guardian, whilst endorsing Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s invitation to the lost leader to return to the fold, graciously 
intimates that he can only do soif he sheds the mantle of Imperialism. 
Ordinary people feel more than ever that the solution of the problem 
rests with Lord Rosebery himself, and that he can if he pleases 
return to the leadership of the party on his own terms and in his 
own fashion. 

Sunday, the 18th of November.—A good deal of attention is 
being called just now to the latest attempt to familiarise us with the 
less pleasant features of American journalism. This has been the 
introduction into certain of our halfpenny newspapers of the system 
of ‘ trial by newspaper’ in the case of a man accused of the crime of 
murder. The unfortunate wretch is not even as yet committed for 
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trial, and the case against him is wholly based upon what is called 
circumstantial evidence. But these newspapers have been hunting 
up all the information obtainable, and have published it in a fashion 
that is clearly prejudicial to the accused. A more flagrant contempt 

of court and disregard for justice I have never known; and what 

surprises me is that no notice should have been taken by the 

authorities of a scandalous departure from the traditions and usages 

of the English Press. There are other departures, not scandalous, 

but hardly to be regarded as edifying, which have become increasingly 

common of late. Lord Rosebery referred to one of these in his 

amusing speech at Edinburgh yesterday. The American method of 
advertising has been applied to the Encyclopedia Britannica with 

remarkable success, and the edition of that work which had led a 

humdrum and placid existence for many years has suddenly become 

the topic of the hour, all owing to the manner in which it has been 

boomed by the 7imes and other newspapers. One wonders what the 

last generation of newspaper editors and proprietors would have 

thought of this kind of enterprise in journalism. 

Monday, the 19th of November.—The distresses of the Opposition 
are still manifold, and Liberal members continue to discuss eagerly 
the ‘ true inwardness’ of Sir Henry Gampbell-Bannerman’s invitation 
to Lord Rosebery to return to the party fold. That it was not 
sufficiently explicit, and that it was marred by the vehemence of the 
rebuke administered to the Liberal Imperial Council, seem to be the 
points upon which the majority of people are agreed. Sir Henry 
was no doubt absolutely sincere in his wish for Lord Rosebery’s 
return to the counsels of the party ; but his love of peace led him to 
do his utmost to conciliate the section of the Opposition which is 
bitterly opposed to the ex-Premier, and he seems to have thought 
that the best way to achieve this end was by trouncing the Liberal 
Imperialists, on the strength of the indiscreet resolutions adopted by 
the members of their Council a few weeks ago. The result is that, 
whilst he has given bitter offence to one extreme wing of the party, he 
has not conciliated the extremists at the opposite pole. To-day the 
Times gives Lord Rosebery plentiful advice, which might be of value 
but for the fact that the majority of Liberals not unnaturally distrust 
a journal which has distinguished itself by the vehemence of its 
hatred of Mr. Gladstoneand everything that savours of Gladstonianism. 
On one point, however, Liberals admit that even the Times may be 
right. This is in its interpretation of the masterly address of Lord 
Rosebery at Glasgow. The spirit of that address was the spirit of 
sane Imperialism: an Imperialism based upon the true principles of 
Liberalism, and recognising fully the changed political conditions 
with which our statesmen must henceforth degl if they are to put 
their powers to any practical use in the service of the nation. That 
which is most remarkable in the position to-day is that politicians of 
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both parties seem to take so much keener an interest in the future 
of the Opposition than in the possible policy of the present Govern- 
ment. A more striking commentary upon the hollowness of the 
recent general election as a test of the real feeling of the country 
could hardly be imagined. For this Ministers must bear the respon- 
sibility. They insisted upon fighting the election upon the single 
question of the war; and whilst this*policy gained for them, as was 
foreseen from the first, an easy and overwhelming victory, it settled 
nothing beyond the question of the war. All the manifold problems 
lying outside the range of the South African campaign were left 
untouched, and already those neglected questions are beginning to 
assert themselves. Nothing is more unprofitable than the attempt 
to prophesy with regard to the future course of politics. ‘ You might 
as well attempt to predict what the weather will be this day twelve 
months,’ was the reply of a well-known statesman when he was once 
asked to play the part of a prophet with regard to the course of 
political affairs. Yet there are not a few who have plucked up suffi- 
cient courage to predict that the present state of feeling in the 
country does not augur well for the stability or long life of the recon- 
structed Administration. One recalls Dean Stanley’s declaration at 
Lord Palmerston’s funeral, that those around the grave were standing 
on the watershed of two epochs. How abundantly that prophecy 
was fulfilled is known to all of us. We seem to be in a not dis- 
similar position to-day. Administrative reform, and the work of 
putting the Empire on a business footing, are apparently the task to 
the accomplishment of which many men of both parties are now 
girding their loins, and they are looking eagerly for the man who will 
lead them in their great enterprise. Unless Ministers show forthwith 
that they are in earnest in their determination to set their house in 

order, they may have a sudden and a rude awakening. 

Thursday, the 22nd of November.—Mr. Kruger’s reception at 
Marseilles ought not to disturb the equanimity of anybody in this 
country. Indeed, there are far too many comic incidents connected 
with the ex-President’s landing on the soil of France to permit of a 
tragic view being taken of that event. But undoubtedly Mr. Kruger 
has done his best to let the world see something of the temper in 
which he is prepared to treat the political questions at issue between 
himself and the English Government. His speech on landing can 
but injure his own cause and reputation. It must at the same time 
add to the embarrassment of the French Government, which can stay 
cries against England in the streets but can hardly muzzle the 
guest of the country on the platform. To criticise the utterances of 
the defeated leader would under the circumstances be ungenerous ; 
but it is impossible to ignore the moral that they teach. 

Sir Henry Fowler’s speech at Wolverhampton emphasises a point 
upon which there is much uneasiness just now in both political 
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parties. That is the possibility that Ministers may adopt the sugges- 
tion of Lord Salisbury at the Guildhall, and ‘let bygones be by- 
gones,’ by neglecting to carry out the reforms in our military system 
which the war has shown to be imperatively needed. Lord Salisbury’s 
speech has been a bitter disappointment to the friends of reform in 
both parties, and Ministers will find that even their swollen majority 
will not suffice to protect them if they deliberately turn aside from 
the path of thoroughgoing administrative reconstruction to which 
they are invited both by their supporters and their opponents. On 
one topic of the hour—the position of Lord Rosebery—Sir Henry 
Fowler spoke with a clearness which must prevent any misunderstand- 
ing of his meaning. So faras one can gather, the invitation to Lord 
Rosebery to resume his old place in the Liberal counsels is re-echoed 
by everybody in the party save the section which takes its inspiration 
from Truth and the Manchester Guardian. 

The sentence passed upon the proprietor of Sporting Luck was 
not a very heavy one, but it is sufficient to condemn the vile practice 
which has grown up in the Press of attracting readers, or rather pur- 
chasers, by means of competitions which are more or less in the nature 
of gambling transactions. It is not in the sporting papers only that 
this system has secured a footing, and it is much to be hoped that 
the Law Officers of the Crown will direct their attention to an evil 
which is not only degrading tothe Press, but a distinct breach of the 
law of the land. 

Saturday, the 24th of November.—Mr. Kruger’s progress through 
France is undoubtedly a personal triumph of no ordinary kind. But 
so long as public opinion in this country remains calm and we are 
content to watch the demonstrations in honour of the ex-President 
as uninterested spectators, no harm can come of a movement which 
is clearly meant to gratify Anglophobists more than pro-Boers. It 
is in France itself that the real danger lies. But as the Government 
of that country would be the first to suffer if the demonstrations 
aimed at this country were to exceed the bounds of safety, we may 
rely upon their being restrained by the hand of authority. 

To-day gossip in London is concerned with the rumour of serious 
differences at the War Office which are likely to lead to Lord 
Wolseley’s immediate retirement from his post, and even to further 
changes of a still more sensational kind. We must wait for the con- 
firmation of these rumours before accepting them as accurate; but 
they all serve to indicate the point at which the first struggle between 
the Government and public opinion is likely to take place. 


Wemyss REIp. 
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THE USAGES OF WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Some words of preface and caution are needful. The questions 
here discussed are legal; the answers or suggestions submitted are 
legal; the questions and answers belong to International Law. 
Most of the controversies now debated with heat and acrimony are 
not here touched. With the multitude of charges made against 
individual combatants on either side of violating the usages of war, 
and, in particular, disregarding the white flag, I do not meddle, for 
many reasons, among others the fact that rarely is anything worthy 
of the name of evidence accessible; that statements to the discredit 
or dishonour of men in South Africa ought not, it seems to me, to 
be made more lightly than if they were living in England ; and that no 
opinion worth much on most of the controverted incidents could be 
formed without laborious investigation on the spot, hearing both sides, 
examining and cross-examining the witnesses of misdeeds, and sifting 
the truth from the legends which grow up at a certain stage in every 
war. I would only diffidently state an impression formed after reading 
most of the charges, that there is a want of sense of proportion in 
them; comparing them with those made during the later stages of 
the American Civil and Franco-German Wars, I am inclined to 
think that no modern war has (subject to important reservations to be 
named) on both sides been prosecuted, on the whole, with greater 
humanity and stricter observance of the laws of war than that which 
is being waged. That is not saying much. ‘ War is cruelty, and you 
cannot refine it,’ said a soldier whose practice agreed with his maxim. 
‘War is hellish work,’ is Napier’s description of it. Such refine- 
ments as have recently been introduced are not valueless; probably 
the ameliorations since the St. Petersburg Declaration and the Geneva 
Convention are greater than any effected since the time of Grotius. 
But the latest lemperamenta belli leave the essence of it much as it was 
before. What is apt also to be forgotten by all who do not read recent 
stories of ‘treachery,’ ‘ atrocities,’ ‘ barbarities,’ &c., in the light of 
past experience is that the atmosphere of a battlefield or campaign 
is unfavourable to accurate, impartial observation ; that falsehoods are 
as much an incident of certain phases of warfare as blows and wounds ; 
that calumnies are honestly circulated, misunderstanding created 
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without intention to deceive.' Then, too, each new war comes as a 
greater shock than the last to the conscience of mankind; suffering 
is no longer dumb; a standard of growing strictness is applied to the 
conduct of belligerents ; and that which is really part and parcel of 
warfare is denounced as an excrescence and an abuse. Perhaps it is 
expressing a futile wish to say that, instead of accumulating charges 
which generally on examination crumble away, it would be better to 
collect and give prominence to the examples of kindliness and help, 
neither few nor trivial, almost daily extended from foe to foe. Such 
an anthology, collected at the close of every war, might be in the long 
run as useful as military measures of pacification. After every war 
comes sooner or later a day of reconciliation, when those who have 
fallen on either side are remembered with like reverence, and evenina 
little time the graves at Gettysburg and Gravelotte are honoured 
without thought of the cause for which men died. Whata pity that 
time cannot be hastened by recalling these acts while still fresh ! 
What a pity that war breeds, especially, I am inclined to think, 
among those who take no part therein, animosity against justice, 


' For examples of the charges circulated at the close of the Franco-German war, 
see Jules Lermina, Za France Martyre (1887), intended to show ‘a quel degré de 
sauvagerie redescend la Béte humaine.’ See also M. Chaudordy’s circular to the 
diplomatic agents of France, of the 29th of November, 1870. Most of the charges 
turned out, it is now generally admitted, to be untrue or exaggerated. Of late 
even men of eminence have been too prone to circulate the loosest accusations. Here 
is an extract from a circular issued by a well known Dutch statesman and jurist : 
‘Presque journellement des nouvelles de violations graves des lois de la guerre 
nous parviennent. Des témoins oculaires sont venus nous dire qu’A Elantslaagte 
on a percé aux lances des hommes inoffensifs, qui avaient jeté bas les armes et 
levé les mains en signe de se rendre, et qu’on a dépouillé les pauvres blessés qui 
gisaient sur les champs de bataille de leurs montres, de leurs bourses et méme 
de leurs habits, comme c’est arrivé entre autres avec le général Kock; que l’on 
& laissé massacrer les habitants du pays ennemi par les Linchive-Caffres 4 Derde- 
poort; qu’on a assujetti les prisonniers aux jeux monstrueux de “ picksticking” 
et de “lemon-cutting,” comme I’a déclaré sous serment un prisonnier évadé, nommé 
Kannemeyer ; que l’on a tué raide des prisonniers qui s’indignaient de la maniére 
inhumaine avec laquelle on trainait vers Boshof, aprés le combat dans lequel le 
brave colonel de Villebois-Mareuil fut tué, des prisonniers fran¢gais et autres, 
quoique griévement blessés, liés aux chevaux, pendant des heures jusqu’é qu'ils 
s‘affaissaient.’ It is to be feared that the military operations in China have been 
conducted with brutality. The famous phrase ‘no quarter’ has borne fruits. Letters 
which have been published from soldiers belonging to all the nationalities in the 
expedition to Pekin are explicit in stating that quarter was refused, and that a 
general massacre more than once took place. In face of the denial by the Imperial 
Chancellor of the accusations by Herr Bebel as to the conduct of the German 
soldiers, it is right to suspend judgment. Unfortunately, there is no certainty of a 
full and fair inquiry. It is one of the anomalies of modern warfare that, while the 
military lessons of every campaign are being noted by experts, and are the subject of 
careful reports, the interests of humanity are imperfectly watched. A distinguished 
member of the Institut de Droit International has suggested the establishment of 
an international commission, permanent or temporary, to note how far the laws of 
war are observed. This may be impracticable ; but, if this be so, it only shows how 
imperfectly organised are the interests of humanity as compared with those of war. 
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angry impatience with moderation and calls for evidence, and dis- 
courages generosity until it is too late to be useful. 

The questions here considered depend, for the most part, on 
facts not in dispute; not on doubtful statements as to isolated 
incidents, but on measures which are admitted, and which have been 
criticised as violations of the usages of war. No doubt in these days 
the test of such usages is the code adopted at The Hague; for 
most practical purposes the usages of war mean those recognised 
at the Conference in 1899. Even the States which were not parties 
to the Convention rightly appeal to the articles then adopted as ex- 
pressing the opinion of the civilised world. Only it is to be noted 
that this code is silent as to many points. It signally fails to provide 
for the circumstances and emergencies of a war such as that now 
going on. And the Convention is prefaced by reservations which 
are not always present to the minds of critics of operations in South 
Africa. ‘ These provisions,’ says the preface, ‘the wording of which 
has been inspired by the desire to diminish the evils of war, so far as 
military necessities permit, are destined to serve as general rules 
of conduct for belligerents in their relations with each other and 
with populations. It has not, however, been possible to agree 
forthwith on provisions embracing all the circumstances which 
may occur in practice.’ The code is avowedly incomplete; it 
expressly excepts military necessities ; and it contemplates additions 
to meet unforeseen contingencies. 

In communicating with his Government, Sir John Ardagh 
explained the incompleteness of the rules: ‘The British military 
delegate is of opinion that, subject to the reservation, “saving the 
necessities of war,” they all may be accepted. This reservation, he 
desires to point out, must be implicitly applied to any one and to every 
code or compact by which it may be attempted to regulate the 
infinite variety of circumstances and conditions which arise in war, 
and it is in a great measure provided for in the preamble. To insist 
upon it too prominently would, in his opinion, tend to unduly 
weaken the efficacy of even the most perfect rules, and to relegate 
the relations of belligerents to each other, and to the populations of 
the theatre of war, to undefined and contentious principles and their 
arbitrary interpretation by interested parties. The rules provide for 
the ordinary and constantly recurring incidents of war, and regulate 
them in conformity with usage, expediency, justice and humanity. 
Unforeseen cases must still be left for decision when they occur.’ 

Certain fruitful causes of recrimination and misunderstandings in 
other wars were partly cleared up by the Conference. In the course 
of the occupation or conquest of a country there may arise the follow- 
ing state of things: (a) The defeat and break-up of a regular army 
and the appearance of an irregular force as a supplement thereto—the 
position in France in 1870-71, when francs-tireurs were enrolled, and 
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at a certain stage of the American Civil War when partisans and 
‘bushwhackers’ were employed by the Confederates ; (b) the exist- 
ence of a national army with regular organisation, uniforms, etc., the 
Swiss army for example; (c) a levée en masse—the whole able- 
bodied population capable of bearing arms, either in the field or 
armed; (d@) the overthrow of a regular army, but the existence of 
powerful bands still unsubdued and moving freely about—the 
situation in parts of South Africa. In past times the professional 
soldier has been jealous of the intrusion of the armed peasant. The 
great military States have been often disposed to treat the guerillist 
as little better than a bandit. Until lately, the writers on inter- 
national law took no adequate account of the levée en masse. Not togo 
back to Napoleonic practices,’ the Germans in 1870-71 often gave but 
short shrift to the francs-tireurs. There has been a great change as 
to this. The angry discussions which took place in the Franco- 
German War as to the rights of partisans or guerillists, and the 
copious literature on the subject, have become obsolete. The pres- 


2 The Napoleonic methods of dealing with guerillists and outbreaks in a partially 
conquered country were sharp and swift. These citations, which I owe to my friend 
Mr, J. B. Rye, are from letters to Joseph, King of Naples, in 1806: ‘ Placez-vous 
entre Naples et la Calabre ; réunissez vos forces et envoyez des expéditions pour brilex 
les villages insurgés.’ ‘Faites piller deux ou trois gros bourgs, de ceux qui se sont le 
plus mal conduits; cela fera des exemples et rendra aux soldats de la gaieté et 
désir d’agir’ (30th July, 1806). ‘ Vous étes trop bon, surtout pour le pays od vous 
étes. Il faut désarmer, faire juger et déporter.’ ‘ Souvenez-vous bien de ce que 
je vous dis: le destin de votre régne dépend de votre conduite 4 votre retour dans la 
Calabre. Ne pardonnez pas. Faites passer par les armes au moins 600 des révoltés. 
Ils m’ont égorgé un plus grand nombre de soldats. Faites briler les maisons de 
trente des principaux des chefs de villages, et distribuez leurs propri(tés a l’armée. 
Désarmez tous les habitants et faites piller cinq ou six gros villages de ceux qui se 
sont le plus mal comportés. Recommandez aux soldats de bien traiter les villes qui 
sont restées fidtles. Privez de leurs biens communaux les villages révoltés, et donnez 
ces biens \l’armée. Surtout désarmez avec rigueur.’ ‘Si vous vous conduisez ave: 
rigueur et énergie, les Calabrais ni autres ne bougeront de trente ans.’ ‘ Puisque la 
Calabre s’est révoltée, pourquoi ne prendriez-vous pas la moitié des propriétés de ce 
pays pour distribuer 4 l’armée? . . . On ne change et réforme pas les Etats avec une 
conduite molle; il faut des mesures extraordinaires et de larigueur. Comme les Cala- 
brais ont assassiné mes soldats je prendrai moi-méme le décret par lequel je confisquerai, 
au profit de mes troupes, la moitié des revenus de la province, particuliers et publics.’ 
‘Il ne faut point perdre de vue que la force et une justice sévére sont la bonté 
des rois. Vous confondez trop la bonté des rois avec la bonté des particuliers. 
J’attends de savoir la quantité de biens que vous avez confisqués en Calanre, le 
nombre de révoltés dont vous avez fait bonne justice. Faites fusiller trois personnes 
par village, des chefs des rebelles. N’ayez pas plus d’égards pour les prétres que 
pour les autres’ (5th August, 18(6). ‘J’aivula Vendée qu’on croyait ne devoir pas 
finir; j’ai vu les Bédouins inquiéter et harceler mon armée en Egypte: quelques 
grands échecs ont mis fin Ad tout. Mais ceux qui vous entourent n’ont point de connais- 
sance des hommes, Vous n’écoutez pas un homme qui a beaucoup fait, qui a beaucoup 
vu, qui a beaucoup médité’ (Sth August, 1806). ‘Je désirerais bien que la canaille de 
Naples se révoltaét. Tant que vous n’en aurez pas fait un exemple vous n’en serez pas 
maitre. A tout peuple conquis il faut une révolte, et je regarderai une révoltea Naples 
comme un pére de famille voit une petite vérole 4 ses enfants, pourvu qu'elle n’affaiblisse 
pas trop le malade. C’estune crise salutaire ’ (17th August, 1806), 
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sure of the smaller States represented at the Brussels and Hague 
Conferences elicited statements which ought to render impossible 
a repetition of some of the bitter disputes of the Franco-German 
War. The countries dependent in case of invasion on a levéeen masse 
may be sure that objections once common will not again be taken to 
recognition of the rights in war of the armed peasant. Clausewitz, in 
his chapter on ‘ Arming the Nation’ in his classical book on War, 
describing that ‘ phenomenon of the nineteenth century ’ ‘a people’s 
war,’ pronounces the following conditions to be essential to making 
such a war effective: (1) That the war is carried on in the heart of 
the country ; (2) that it cannot be decided by a single catastrophe ; 
(3) that the theatre of war embraces a considerable extent of 
country; (4) that the national character is favourable to the 
measure; (5) that the country is of a broken and difficult nature, 
either from being mountainous or by reason of woods and marshes, 
or from the peculiar mode of cultivation in use. 

In most essentials that description applies to South Africa; it 
applies as closely to none of the instances which Clausewitz, writing 
in the beginning of this century, had in mind. It is some satisfac- 
tion that in circumstances similar to those which in the past gave 
rise to many bitter recriminations and controversies as to who were 
entitled to the rights of war few such have arisen in South Africa. 

Another fruitful source of dissension and recrimination in past wars 
has been confusion as to the nature of military occupation ; the rights 
and duties of an invading army; the relations of invader to the 
occupied territory ; the status of armies or armed bands which keep 
the field after an invasion. Until modern times these matters were 
obscure and uncertain, the invaders generally acting after a few 
victories as if conquest was complete; the invaded people claiming 
to be treated as still subject to their old allegiance; the jurists 
of each country obsequiously supplying their Government with 
the apologetic formula which they wanted; one group assuming 
occupation to have ripened into conquest, another treating it asa 
mere act of force. Many parts of the subject are still obscure, 
particularly as to the application of personal law to such a state 
of things. Some principles, however, are tolerably well settled; for 
in our day there has been a reclamation of a large part of this ground 
from the region of brute force and arbitrary action. There may be 
occupation in the following senses : occupation of a highly organised 
country in the sense that the capital and chief towns are seized, and 
no effective resistance is offered at any point; occupation in the 
sense that the enemy’s forces are practically excluded from large 
parts of the country, though here and there they still make headway ; 
or again, there may be an unstable, fluctuating condition of things, 
parts of the country held and then for a time lost, victories and 
reverses alternating. The military delegates at The Hague, after a 
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very imperfect discussion of the legal problems involved, adopted 
this definition of occupation: * Article 42. ‘Territory is considered 
occupied when it is actually placed under the authority of the hostile 
army. The occupation applies only to the territory where such 
authority is established.’ Modern theory, as this formula shows, 
looks to facts: it does not avail to say that a country is occupied or 
conquered when it is not; to declare that on and after such a date 
all persons in the field will be held to be public enemies or brigands 
and refused the rights of prisoners of war, if there be in truth no 
cessation of the war. To be sure there comes a time when, the war 
over, he who was a soldier becomes an ‘insurgent’ or ‘rebel’ or 
‘brigand.’ That change, however, depends not on the terms of any 
proclamation of annexation, but on the reality of the conquest. So 
long as there is an army, however feeble, in the field, so long as large 
parts of the invaded territory are alternately gained, lost, and regained, 
there is no talking of conquest or of rebels. ‘If this doctrine were 
not firmly held, there would be no security for the subjects of a 
State which had a considerable part of its territory invaded. Paris 
would have been rebel in 1870 ;’* an illustration which, though not 
perfectly apt, sets in relief the contrast between military occupation 
and complete conquest. 

At the Hague Conference were adopted certain rules for the most 
part based on the instructions prepared by Dr. Lieber for the 
American Government in 1861 as to the conduct of the military 
authorities in occupied territory. For example, plunder, about the 
lawfulness of which there were even in modern days two opinions, 
was prohibited. Requisitions were to be levied only in prescribed, 
regular ways. Of course there have been complaints under this 
head during the present war, but, on the whole, they have been 
remarkably few. Requisitions, so far as they have been imposed, 
seem to have been levied fairly; articles taken for the use of the 
troops have been, as a rule, paid for liberally. Whenever markets 
have been set up, good prices have been given. A charge very rife 
in the Franco-German War has been, though not unknown, compara- 
tively rare in South Africa. The German troops were accused—often, 
it is now known, without the slightest foundation for the charge—of 
carrying away, on a very large scale and in a systematic manner, 


* There was an interesting discussion among the military representatives at The 
Hague as to this point. Colonel Gilinsky, the Russian representative, expressed 
the military view thus: ‘Une armée considére un territoire comme occupé lors- 
qu’elle s’y trouve soit avec le gros de ses troupes, soit uvec des détachements, et que 
les lignes de communications sont assurées. Sur ce territoire l’armée occupante 
laisse des troupes pour protéger ses communications en arriére. Ces troupes sont 
souvent peu nombreuses, de sorte qu’une émeute devient possible, mais le fait qu’une 
telle émeute éclate ne peut empécher l’occupation d’étre considérée comme existant 
de fait.’ 

* International Law in Svuth Africa, by T. Baty, p. 93. 
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valuable ‘souvenirs’ from the private houses which they occupied ; 
in many cases, it was alleged, there was pillage open and sanctioned ; 
according to one estimate, furniture and other articles to a value 
of some million pounds were seized without being requisitioned. 
The rarity of such charges in this war is to be marked. It is also to 
be noted that the Geneva Convention, though not technically binding 
on the belligerents, seems, on the whole, to have been observed with 
as much strictness as in other wars. 

We come to more doubtful matters ; to certain alleged violations 
of the Convention of The Hague, and in particular of the following 
articles. 

Article 23. It is prohibited, &e. . . . (g) to destroy or seize the 
enemy’s property unless such destruction or seizure be imperatively 
demanded by the necessities of war. 

Article 44. Any compulsion of the population of occupied terri- 
tory to take part in military operations against its own country is 
prohibited. 

Article 45. Any pressure on the population of occupied territory 
to take the oath to the hostile power is prohibited. 

Article 50. No general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, can be 
inflicted on the population on account of the acts of individuals for 
which it cannot be regarded as collectively responsible. 

All these articles are alleged to have been broken by a series of 
proclamations and military measures sanctioned by British com- 
roanders. Non-combatants have been compelled, it is said, to take 
part indirectly in military operations. So called ‘hostages’ have 
been compelled to travel on locomotives when it was feared that 
military trains might be injured. To this measurethe Germans resorted 
in 1870-1; they are sometimes said to have first set the example 
of this device. If the practice was then new, the peril guarded 
against, it is said, was new also. The practice has found few 
apologists. Hall, referring in a well known passage to an order of 
this kind, condemns it: ‘The order was justly and universally 
reprobated on the ground that it violated the principle which denies 
to a belligerent any further power than that of keeping his hostages 
in confinement ; and it is for governments to consider whether it is 
worth while to retain a right which can only be made effective by 
means of an illegal brutality which existing opinion refuses to con- 
done.’ Hall adds that these acts were ‘clearly in excess of belli- 
gerents’ rights’ (p. 494). The above passage probably expresses the 
general opinion of jurists. In such measures as those here referred 
to we have the compulsion of which Article 44 speaks. It is hard 
to see an essential difference between such action and placing com- 
batants in front of an exposed position, leaving the enemy no choice 
but to injure his own countrymen or spare his foe. Dr. Lueder 
excuses the ‘practice on the ground that the circumstances which 
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gave rise to it in 1870-71 werenovel. But in many wars troops have 
passed through dangerous defiles, or have had their communications 
by road or bridge exposed, or have otherwise been placed in positions 
in which the above dilemma would have been to their profit. Such 
a practice seems contrary to the principle underlying modern warfare, 
that peaceful inhabitants should, so far as possible, be not forced to 
have part or lot in the perils of the combatants. The only excuse, if 
any, is the ‘necessity of war.’ Another charge is based on the wide- 
spread destruction of farmhouses and devastation involving suffering 
to women and children turned out on the veldt; suffering which 
must be terrible, even if they are provided with shelter at the nearest 
patrol shed. It will not be questioned that such measures are 
justifiable, according to the code of war, if they are punishment or 
reprisals for complicity in attacks against the foe ; he who allows his 
house to be used as a place d’armes, a fortress from which to fire 
upon the enemy, must, according to military usage, expect to have his 
house burned. So it has always been. The measures protested 
against in the note by the South African Republic of the 18th of 
August, and now vehemently denounced, are the orders for the destruc- 
tion in certain areas of houses for acts of hostility not committed, it 
may be, by any of the owners of the houses destroyed. True, such 
measures of vicarious punishment by fire and sword are in the Napoleonic 
spirit. ‘ Etranger au pays, le conquérant n’entre dans aucune discus- 
sion et rend responsable la masse des citoyens de ce qui se passe chez 
eux.’ It isalso true that modern warfare supplies precedents of such 
measures. Here is a letter from General Sherman, written from his 
headquarters at Vicksburg to his Adjutant-General in January 1864: 

All houses left vacant by an inimical people are clearly our right, or such as 
are needed as storehouses, hospitals and quarters. But a question arises as to 
dwellings used by women and children and non-combatants. So long as the non- 
combatants remain in their houses and keep to their accustomed business, their 
opinions and prejudices can in no wise influence the war and therefore should not 
be noticed. But if any one comes out into the public streets and creates disorder, 
he or she should be punished, restrained or banished, either to the rear or front, 
as the officer in command adjudges. If the people or any of them keep up corre- 
spondence with parties in hostility, they are spies, and can be punished with death 
or minor punishment. 


Here is an order by the same general : 


To camp commanders alone is entrusted the power to destroy mills, houses, 
cotton-gins, &c.; and for them this general principle is laid down. In districts and 
neighbourhoods where the army is unmolested, no destruction of property should 
be permitted ; but should guerillas or bushwhackers molest our march, or should 
the inhabitants burn bridges, obstruct roads, or otherwise manifest local hostility, 
the army commanders should order and enforce demolitions more or less relent- 
less according to the measure of such hostility.—(9th of November 1864.) * 


5 Tenney’s Military and Naval History of the Rebellion. ‘Ua guerra autorizza i 
belligeranti a distruggere ogni specie di proprietd sempre che essi lo credano 
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There are many such precedents in the past ; but they belong, it is 
urged, to a somewhat different age from ours, and they are contrary to 
Article 50 above quoted. Then, too, an oath of neutrality has been ex- 
acted from inhabitants of the occupied districts. There is authority for 
this practice, but its use is not quite clear. ‘The inhabitants are bound 
to remain quiet without the necessity of any oath.’ ® 

All these are exceptional measures; the most that can be said 
for them is that military necessity justifies them.’ And here we 
come to a question which conferences and writers on International 
Law are apt to slur over; a question as to whether there must be 
more precision if certain parts in International Law are to be placed 
on a sound basis. All the rules adopted at The Hague are prefaced 
by the qualification, autant que les nécessités militaires le permettent. 
And that is only what has always been understood. Lieber, who did 
more than any one since Grotius to mitigate the wanton cruelties of 
war, thus comprehensively describes military necessity: ‘It admits 
of all direct destruction of life or limb of armed enemies and of 
other persons whose destruction is incidentally unavoidable in the 
armed contests of war. It allows of the capturing of every armed 
enemy, and every enemy of importance to the hostile government 
or of peculiar danger to the captor. It allows of all destruction of 
property, and obstructions of the ways and channels of traffic, travel 
or communication, and of all withholding of sustenance or means of 
life from the enemy, of the appropriation of whatever an enemy’s 
country affords necessary for the subsistence and safety of the army, 
and of such deception as does not involve breaking of good faith, 
either positively pledged regarding agreements entered into during 
war, or supposed by the modern law of war to exist.’ 

All this is implied in every code of usages of war. What then 
profits it to have usages or rules of war if they are thus overridden by 
‘the tyrant’s plea,’ necessity ?* Thatis a question to which no answer 
altogether satisfactory is forthcoming, if the teaching of certain 
military writers be correct. In the opinion of some exponents of 
‘military realism,’ the operations of war are so varied and un- 


necessario per raggiungere con sicurezza il fine della guerra.’—Fiore, 3,163. See 
Sheridan’s defence of the ravaging of the Shenandoah Valley, Memoirs, i.487. ‘If 
the war is to last another year, we want the Shenandoah Valley to remain a barren 
waste.’—General Grant, 26th of August, 1864. 

* Dana’s edition of Wheaton, p. 436 (1866); and International Law in South 
Africa, p. 91, n. 

7 See General von Hartmann’s Militérische Nothwendigheit und Humanitat. 

* Here is Tolstoi’s criticism of the value of laws of war: ‘Let no prisoners be 
taken,’ pursued Prince Andrei; ‘that alone would change all war, and would make 
it less cruel. But, as it is, we play at making war. That's the wretchedness of it ; 
we are magnanimous and all that sort of thing. . . . They prate to us about the laws 
of warfare, chivalry, flags of truce, humanity to the wounded and the like; it’s all 
nonsense. I saw what chivalry, what our “ Parliamentarism” was in 1805; they 
hocus-pocussed us, we hocus-pocussed them.’ 
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expected, it is so much a chameleon, to quote Clausewitz’s expres- 
sion, that there is no putting limits to the commander’s discretion in 
the field. In the presence of unforeseen perils he does what he 
thinks best, and ‘shrugs his shoulders’ at the precepts of law books. 
In the teaching of some modern military writers I note something 
not to be found in older books ; a certain ecstatic glorification of war, 
a kind of lyrical language in speaking of the exercise of force, an 
exaltation of the right of might soaring above anything in Carlyle or 
Nietzsche; not merely proneness to dwell on Napoleon’s maxim, 
‘You must be master before being kind,’ but contempt for and 
impatience at humane or clement measures. With these doctrines 
and this spirit there is no reconciling the existence of rules of 
war. But forthe majority of commanders, who are as humane as other 
people, such rules have their use. They define what is normal ; 
they warn the commander when his orders are exceptional; they 
appeal to his conscience to justify them. Even in municipal law we are 
familiar with the notion of necessity, or State emergency, suspending 
ordinary rules; for example, acts done by the State to one who is not 
a subject of it, for which there may be no remedy; and some systems 
have much to say (though our criminal law has little) about homicide 
by necessity. Such exceptions do not make municipal law useless ; nor 
will rules of war count for nothing if they are administered by men of 
honour and understanding who know how transitory may be successes 
obtained by harsh military measures. 

To sum up some of the points here glanced at: there is no clear 
via media between peace and war; the Convention of The Hague 
notwithstanding, when the dogs of war are let loose, the cry is 
havoc. 

The present operations have been marked by some good features, 
little noted, chiefly because a stricter standard of conduct is applied ; 
they have other features of an exceptional nature, to be justified, if 
at all, by the exceptional nature of the struggle. ‘I want peace,’ 
said Sherman, in answer to a protest from the mayor and citizens of 
Atlanta against an order for the removal of the entire civilian 
population. The policy of Sherman and Sheridan succeeded. 
‘I want peace’ was Napoleon’s plea for the measures which he 
sanctioned in Calabria and Spain; and they failed. We must know 
the latter end of the contest before judging with confidence the 
operations in South Africa.’ 


* It would appear that early in this year a proclamation was issued in these terms : 
‘ All burghers who have not taken a prominent part in the policy which has led to the 
war, or commanded any forces of the Republic, or commandeered or used violence to 
apy British subject, or who are willing to lay down their arms at once and to bind 
themselves by an oath to abstain from further participation in the war, will be given 
passes to allow them to return to their homes and will not be made prisoners of war, 
nor will their property be taken from them.’ It seems difficult to justify this proclama- 
tion, if the above is the correct text, on military grounds. 
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The rules formulated at The Hague are incomplete and need 
revision in the light of recent experience, especially as to the 
conditions of warfare when every male inhabitant is, or may be, a 
combatant, and as to the use of the white flag. 

One word as to those who are mere spectators of such a struggle. 
International Law does not define their obligations. But surely 
upon them falls not only the duty of patriotic feeling, but the duty 
to honour heroism on both sides, to believe no charge to the discredit 
of either except on good evidence, and to seek for themselves that 
lost virtue, moderation in speech and judgment. 


JOHN MACDONELL. 





ARE WE REALLY A NATION OF 
AMATEURS ? 


In the October number of this Review Mr. George Brodrick has 
brought charges against his fellow countrymen in general, and 
members of various professions in particular, so unsparing yet so 
vague, so serious if well-founded, so misleading and unfair if other- 
wise, that they deserve careful examination. 

His complaint is briefly this, that into whatsoever profession 
Englishmen enter, except the Royal Navy and the craft of gardening, 
they discharge their duty as amateurs, to the detriment alike of 
public business and private enterprise. Of course it would be use- 
less to discuss the views propounded without a clear understanding of 
what is meant by the term ‘amateur.’ The censor has not shirked 
the difficult task of definition. In his opinion we take rank as a 
nation of amateurs inasmuch as the professions are manned by those 
‘who are not braced up to a high standard of effort and proficiency 
by a knowledge that failure may mean ruin, who seldom fully realise 
the difficulties of success against trained competitors, and who there- 
fore rebel against the drudgery of professional drill and methodical 
instruction.’ Now, having regard to the position among other nations 
which the alleged ‘amateur’ system has secured for Great Britain, 
by land, by sea, in the arts and industries of peace and the science 
of war, some people might pronounce that it had worked very well 
and ask Mr. Brodrick what more he would have. It might seem 
that, if Mr. Brodrick’s charges apply as much to past generations as 
to the present one (and it is not easy to perceive how they can be 
separated), the British Empire neither could have been built up nor 
have withstood the shocks which it has weathered already. It is in 
no such spirit of complacency that I propose to examine some of 
Mr. Brodrick’s allegations. In whatever degree they may be well- or 
ill-founded, he has done handsome service in explaining the aspect of 
affairs as it presents itself to a thoughtful observer of no ordinary 
intelligence; self-examination is always salutary; the history of 
nations has been written in vain if we relax vigilance against the 
perils of enormous wealth. The one vital preliminary to discarding 
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a system which has produced satisfactory results is to be reasonably 
sure that something better can be put in its place. 

Although there are no explicit limitations to the present time in 
Mr. Brodrick’s article, it conveys the impression that, except as 
regards lawyers and farmers, he is dealing with a change which has 
lately affected the spirit and habits of professional men; that 
amateurism is a modern vice which we must shake off, just as we 
have rid ourselves of swearing, hard drinking and duelling—practices 
which, in an amiable Hibernicism, Mr. Brodrick describes as 
‘ inveterate.’ 

I will take the professions in the order they are dealt with in 
the article. And first of all the Army, because, albeit Mr. Brodrick 
protests that ‘few civilians are competent to criticise the defects of 
our military system, and I have certainly no claim to be one of them,’ 
he puts the profession of arms in the forefront of his paper, and 
bestows upon officers of all ranks criticism which cannot be said to err 
on the side either of leniency or of diffidence. It would be difficult to 
frame a more scathing condemnation of the whole South African 
campaign than he has pronounced in his opening paragraph. It is true 
that Lord Roberts is credited with ‘excellent strategy ’ and General 
Baden-Powell with ‘ heroic obstinacy ;’ but for all the rest, a traveller 
landing from Polar regions and receiving from this synopsis of the war 
the first intimation of its occurrence, would gather therefrom the 
impression that it had been disastrous to Great Britain, although 
‘brilliant incidents have gone far to redeem our military prestige 
from the sinister effect of all the “‘ regrettable incidents ” recorded in 
despatches,’ and, let me add, exaggerated by Mr. Brodrick: ex- 
aggerated, that is, in importance compared to the results achieved. 
Numerous and unsparing enough, Heaven knows, have been and are 
our critics in the Continental press; no doubt they have created a 
large body of opinion unfavourable to our military renown; but is 
that opinion anything more serious than amateur? Have foreigners 
of military experience formed a higher or lower estimate of the 
military power of Great Britain during the last eighteen months? 
Are we to believe that French and German officers have no inkling 
of the magnitude of what has actually been accomplished: of the 
enormous difficulties overcome—first, in carrying 200,000 men across 
6,000 miles of ocean; second, in maintaining them upon lines of 
communication of a length unparalleled for any force of similar pro- 
portions, except in Napoleon’s invasion of Russia, which was not 
quite so successful; and third, in overcoming within fifteen months 
the resistance of two well-armed nations defending a country of 
extraordinary physical difficulty ? This is no mean accomplishment, 
and I am bold enough to feel no solicitude about our military 
prestige in the judgment of those foreign critics who understand the 
true problems of a campaign under such conditions. Newspaper 
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readers found their opinion of a general’s capacity upon the issue of 
conflicts with the enemy: a single reverse outweighs the merits of 
a series of successful operations; yet it is the fact that a campaign 
would be a simple affair if feeding the army were of no more than 
equal importance to bringing it into action, instead of being of 
infinitely greater and more incessant urgency. 


It is extremely difficult [wrote Sir E. Hamley in his Operations of War] to 
persuade even intelligent auditors that two armies are not like two fencers in an 
arena, who may shift their ground to all points of the compass; but rather 
resemble two swordsmen on a narrow plank which overhangs an abyss, where 
each has to think, not only of giving and parrying thrusts, but of keeping his 
footing under penalty of destruction. . . . While distant spectators imagine a 
general in the field to be intent only on striking or parrying a blow, he probably 
directs a hundred glances, a hundred anxious thoughts, to the communications in 
his rear, for one that he bestows on his adversary’s front. 


If this be sound doctrine, it follows that Mr. Brodrick, in his 
sweeping disparagement of those whom he calls ‘amateur com- 
manders, and who he suggests obtained their commands by 
‘ favouritism,’ ought to have based his charges upon the conduct of 
the stupendous task of carrying supplies through hundreds of miles 
of the enemy’s country rather than upon such unsuccessful actions 
as Colenso, Magersfontein and Spion Kop. But upon this crucial 
matter he does not say a word. 

As for the ‘regrettable incidents,’ they were grave enough, no 
doubt. We should be a nation, not of amateurs, but of boobies, if 
due importance were refused them and their lesson not laid to heart ; 
but surely it is forcing the interpretation to construe them as signs 
of an army suffering under a recent access of amateurism. Cana 
single campaign between two civilised powers be cited in which 
similar incidents have not occurred ? The Peninsular War lasted for 
six years and left behind it a long train of lustre reflected from British 
sabres and bayonets. Those were days when the press was not so 
agile, the public not so sensitive, as they are now; yet Wellington 
was constrained to beg Lord Liverpool to receive duplicate despatches 
—one copy for the Cabinet, the other for publication, lest the 
enemy should learn, the public know,toomuch. Was the touch-and- 
go of Talavera a blunder of Arthur Wellesley the amateur? [If so, 
one would have expected that three more seasons in the field would 
have imparted professional experience. There has been nothing in 
the course of the war in South Africa approaching in disaster to what 
happened then—the bloody repulse from the walls of Burgos with a 
loss of 2,000 killed and wounded out of 31,000 men, and the 
subsequent retreat and evacuation of Spanish territory with a further 
loss of 7,000. Yet, during the whole of that war, the British army 
operated among a population uniformly friendly to them and actively 
—mortally—hostile to their enemy, and Wellington was seldom 
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more than two hundred, and never more than four hundred, miles 












































from his base and the fleet. no | 

Fas est ab hoste docerit, Take an instance from the other side. - 
Napoleon can scarcely be classed among military amateurs, yet he devil 
was the direct cause of not a few ‘regrettable incidents’ like those stam 
cited by Mr. Brodrick as the outcome of the amateur spirit. It is 
not necessary to drag in such a prodigious catastrophe as the oe 
Moscow campaign, although the experiment of launching half a —_ 
million of men through a hostile country upon fifteen hundred miles , 
of communication resulted in the appalling horrors of the Beresina. bag 
Let us rather take an episode nearer in scale to one of those the 
unsuccessful attacks which, viewed through the distorted lenses of 
Lord Rosslyn and Mr. Hales, furnish the text for this chapter of by 
Mr. Brodrick’s Book of Lamentations. 

On the 29th of November, 1808, Napoleon, marching upon - 
Madrid, arrived at Boceguillas, and found himself confronted by the it} 
Spaniards strongly posted upon Sommo-Sierra. The Comte de _ 
Ségur, one of the Emperor’s aides-de-camp, has described graphically pes 
what ensued on the morrow. - 

It was a blessed, almost sacred position, and believed to be invincible. The th 
summit was crowned by a redoubt with sixteen guns, defended by 12,000 es 
Spaniards who were in position in two lines between the rocks. A cloud of their 
skirmishers was extended to the front on the spurs to right and left, whence they th 
directed their fire down into the defile. tw 

of 
Victor’s advanced guard, supported by the Imperial Guard, di 
entered the defile, and were stopped by a murderous fire from the bh 
heights. The Emperor ordered the 9th Light Infantry to scale the 
spur on the right, the 24th that on the left, while the 96th were fc 
sent forward to attack in front. This movement required some b 
time to execute. 0 

Either contemptuous of these insurgents, or annoyed at having so uselessly s 
exposed himself, and the fog hiding the obstacle from him, in his growing irrita- 
tion he ordered his escort squadron to advance, charge and carry the position C 
without waiting any longer... . The Emperor was informed that the charge 1 


of his escort squadron had been suddenly checked; that it had come across an 
insurmountable obstacle which it would be impossible to carry from the front. 
It could indeed only be overcome by a flank movement and by infantry only. 
..» From a military point of view their charge, ill-timed at the moment, was 
impossible. But on hearing this word the Emperor, in a fever of impatience, 
became furious. Violently striking the pommel of his saddle he exclaimed: 
‘How, impossible? I do not know the word! There should not be anything 
impossible for my Poles, ... What! my guards stopped by peasants ?’ 

















He would listen to no remonstrance. In vain General Walther 
urged him to wait until the infantry had turned the flanks, He 
sent de Ségur to order the Poles to charge immediately. 

‘It is impossible,’ replied Piré. 
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‘The Emperor has been told that,’ said de Ségur, ‘and he will 
not hear of it.’ 

‘Very well,’ answered Piré, ‘come and see for yourself. The 
devil in person, pretty well used to fire as he must be, could hardly 
stand that.’ 

He led de Ségur to an angle in the defile whence he could see 
a natural glacis swept by the converging fire of sixteen guns and of 
twenty battalions. 

Nevertheless the Emperor had spoken. That splendid squadron 
was doomed—sacrificed to Napoleon’s impatience and ignorance of 
the ground. 

They reached the fire-crowned rocks, physically insurmountable 
by cavalry; only twenty men of them survived unwounded. 

Imagine what copy this sacrifice of the flower of the French 
cavalry would have supplied to a smart modern correspondent; but 
it is only one—the first that comes to mind—of scores of similar 
mistakes. Murat himself, a professional soldier if ever there was 
one—Murat, of whom Napoleon wrote regretfully, ‘A Waterloo 
Murat nous eit valu peut-étre la victovre’—had a fancy for lodgings 
suitable to the dignity of the King of Naples, and each night during 
the advance upon Moscow he ordered the capture of some castle or 
country house for his accommodation. La guerre du chateau, as 
this service came to be called by the soldiers, was a costly duty ; 
twelve hundred men was the price paid fora single night’s occupation 
of the chateau of Tominskoé, which appeared to Murat more 
desirable than the apartments secured for him in a comfortable farm 
house. 

I am far from quoting such incidents as these as any justification 
for whatever counterpart they may have had in the recent campaign ; 
but I submit them as having been altogether apart from the fortune 
of war, and brought about in the conduct of war by men who have 
not hitherto been considered amateurs. 

I am compelled to regard Mr. Brodrick’s imputation upon the 
character of junior officers as equally ill founded as those he makes 
upon the superior ranks, and even more discouraging, inasmuch as 
although one might hesitate to attach much weight to criticism by 
a civilian, however highly distinguished, upon the conduct of a 
campaign, he has doubtless had opportunities of estimating the 
professional zeal of young officers. But can this be accepted as 
discerning portraiture ? 

The British officer is made out of the best materials to be found in all Chris- 
tendom. .. . But, at all events inthe earlier stages of his career, he seldom takes 
his profession seriously, and is hardly encouraged to do so, There is little enough 
‘shop’ talked in mess-rooms, and little real enthusiasm except for sporting and 
social amusements; military duties are not evaded, but they are regarded by 
most as a bore; the young oflicer is impatient to put off his uniform, and leave 


occupies a much larger space in his mind than opportunities of smart and active 
service, 
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Does it? Ithink that anybody who is credited, rightly or wrongly, 
with the power of putting in a word at the Military Secretary’s 
office could testify to the countless supplications made by young 
officers for employment in Egypt, in Africa (before the war with the 
Transvaal) —anywhere, so that active, responsible service may be had. 
And when they get it, have we any cause to blush for the way they 
fulfil it? Are they not the sahibs who, as Mr. Winston Churchill 
said the other day, have modelled the Ghoorkas and Sikhs into 
splendid regiments, and led them as their own princes and nobles 
never did? Do the fierce Afridis entertain no respect for the young 
‘English tigers,’ as they called them, who conquered them? Is 
there no term but amateur for the patient, earnest labour which has 
wrought the down-trodden fellaheen of Lower Egypt into the victors 
of Assouan ? 

While I write these lines comes a letter from a young fellow—a 
good typical specimen of the British subaltern—who implored me 
to assist him in getting special employment in West Africa. He 
was appointed to a company of Houssas, and had the good luck to 
take part in the expedition to Kumassi. Here is how this hedonist 
describes his present environment at Prahsu : 

This is a most extraordinary climate, raining every day ; your very bones seem 
to be coated with mildew, like your boots, which every morning are a mass of 
green fur . . . I had fever on me all the way up to Kumassi, and on the day of 


the last fight my temperature was 103°. I shall always remember the march to 
the relief; it sometimes comes back to me now as a hideous nightmare. 


This is written by one of the class whom Mr. Brodrick complains 
of as having ‘little real enthusiasm except for sporting and social 
amusements.’ He probably deplores the culpable levity of those four 
officers of whom Dr. Conan Doyle has told us, lying together in a 
tent stricken with fever, each of them throwing half-a-crown into a 
basin, the grim pool to be taken by him whose temperature was 
highest when the doctor came his rounds ! 

It is to be feared that it will never be Mr. Brodrick’s fortune to 
hear enough ‘shop’ talked in the mess-room to satisfy him that 
young soldiers are in earnest about their business ; not, at least, so 
long as officers are of that class and breeding of which the unwritten 
code forbids professional and technical discussion being inflicted upon 
civilian guests. As for the fashion of doffing uniform on all occasions 
when off duty, I agree with him in regretting that it is so impera- 
tive, but I am afraid the Duke of Wellington must be held respon- 
sible to a large extent. Down to the beginning of the present 
century officers habitually wore uniform in London, and very 
frequently when on leave in the country. But the Iron Duke’s 
personal distaste for display led him to set the fashion of ‘mufti.’ In 
1814, when Louis the Eighteenth visited the Odéon Theatre with 
the royal princes and a suite blazing with bullion and orders, the 
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Duke sat in the box opposite the royal one—the only officer in 
the building in plain clothes. His experience from Assaye to 
Toulouse can have left little of the amateur in his composition. In 
our anxiety to impart a more professional spirit to young officers 
it ought not to be overlooked that there are graver defects than a 
frank enjoyment of leave. Dugald Dalgetty was always ready to 
talk ‘shop’ to the most unsympathetic audience; he was a soldier 
jusqu'au bout des ongles, but he never took his eye off the main 
chance, ‘calling in contributions, requisitions and caduacs, and not 
failing to lick my fingers, as became a good cook.’ Napoleon’s 
marshals were trained, not only to ‘make war support war,’ but to 
render it the means of enriching themselves. Pitt’s ‘ heaven-born 
general,’ Robert Clive, accepted 160,000/. and a life annuity of 
27,000/. for placing Meer Jaffeer upon the throne of Bengal. Pro- 
fessional enough, in a soldier of fortune; but a different note was 
struck when the Rajah of Kittoor employed a British officer to 
convey to Colonel Arthur Wellesley a certain proposal, unexception- 
able in itself, but coupled with an offer of 10,000 pagodas to Wellesley 
and 4,000 to the go-between. ‘In respect to the bribe offered to 
you and myself, I am surprised that any man in the character of a 
British officer should not have given the Rajah to understand that 
the offer would be considered an insult.’ Is there a subaltern in the 
Service at this day who would not feel it and treat it as an insult? 
The fact is, in his estimate of the character of regimental officers 
Mr. Brodrick has completely overlooked the all-compelling obligation 
of honour, and has grievously underrated the sense of duty. I am 
convinced that a greater degree of intimacy with the regimental 
family would have enabled him to discern, beneath the externals 
which offend him, the force and effect of these powerful agents. 

The comparison drawn between the officers of the sister Services 
is very unfavourable to those of the Army. The advantage to those 
of the Royal Navy of early training I do not for a moment dispute ; 
but even if Army officers were to be debarred from the advantage of 
passing through the higher forms in public schools and of university 
eulture in order to undergo more rigid technical instruction, would 
there not always remain the inherent physical difference of land and 
sea force? Be it peace or war, the sailor is face to face with actuality 
the moment his ship puts to sea; the lives of his shipmates depend 
upon vigilance in duty. Even in naval mancuvres there is a mini- 
mum of make-believe. It is straining after the unattainable to 
require soldiers in time of peace to maintain a similar mental attitude. 
The British army is normally a sentry-go service all over the world. 
Duties may be discharged with all imaginable zeal and proficiency, 
yet the bulk of them inevitably come under the head of routine. 
The admiral of a fleet or the captain of a ship at sea is an autocrat, 
with a free hand to take what course he judges best. But what 
Vor, XLVIII—No. 286 4A 
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latitude has a general manceuvring in times of peace in a densely 
populated country like ours? He dare not put a spade in the 
ground or diverge from beaten tracks, except in a few limited wastes 
about Aldershot and Salisbury Plain—of which every wrinkle and 
gradient has become as familiar as the Green Park and Trafalgar 
Square. He must watch the sky, indeed, lest the sun come out and 
tumble over some of his men—an inevitable, but wholly artificial, 
distinction between sham fights and the real thing, and one which 
could not be taken into consideration at sea. 

There is, of a verity, one particular in which the amateur spirit 
has exerted a dire effect upon our land forces compared with our 
sailors, and upon which, although not referred to by Mr. Brodrick, 
civilians such as he and I are competent to hold very strong opinions. 
The Prince Regent, it is recorded, used to be sewn into his coats; 
every wrinkle was cut out and the cloth fine-drawn. True to the 
vicious tradition thus established, we have learnt to regard every fold 
in the soldier’s tunic as a blemish ; we have pinched and snipped at 
the wretched affair till the unhappy wearer is brought as near breath- 
lessness and helplessness as is consistent with anything short of 
suffocation. It is on record that even the martinet Robert Craufurd 
allowed his famous Light Division to throw off their high leathern 
stocks before he led them, in the last hour of his life, to the storm of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Forty-two years later the British army landed in 
the Crimea wearing the same useless, barbarous instrument of 
torment. Now that it has dawned upon us that freedom of limb and 
play of lung are indispensable to any except toy soldiers, let us hope 
that it will not be two-and-forty years more before our soldiers are 
dressed as sensibly and picturesquely as the Fire Brigade. 

With the next three professions passed in review by Mr. Brodrick 
—the Bar, the Church, and the Educational ‘profession—I willingly 
grant that bis acquaintance is more intimate than mine, nor dare I 
express any opinion upon ‘ the flagrantly unscientific character of the 
English law,’ for which amateurism is assigned as the cause ; but I 
may be permitted to ask with all diffidence whether there is any 
country in the world where the people repose more absolute confidence 
in the judges who administer that law. It is impossible to conceive 
in these days such pollution of justice as it suffered at the hands of 
Lord Chancellor Verulam—‘ wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.’ 

Reverting for a moment to Mr. Brodrick’s definition of amateurs 
as ‘men who are not braced up to a high standard of effort and pro- 
ficiency by a knowledge that failure may mean ruin, etc.,’ and apply- 
ing it by a shameless digression to a curious example in the legal 
profession, one finds an instance of what the nation might lose under 
a more rigid enforcement of specialism. Walter Scott was reared in 
an Edinburgh ‘writer’s’ office; his technical training began at 
fourteen, when, to quote the expression in his autobiography, ‘I 
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entered upon the dry and barren wilderness of forms and conveyances,” 
and five years later ‘my studies were directed with great ardour and 
perseverance to the bar’ for four years. In 1792 he ‘assumed the 
gown with all its duties and honours.’ In 1799 he was appointed 
Sheriff-Deputy of Selkirkshire with a salary of 3001. a year. In 1805 
he declared in the introduction to the Lay of the Last Minstrel that 
literature should be his staff, but not his crutch ; and in 1806 he was 
appointed Clerk of Session, the salary for which was fixed in 1812 at 
1,300/. a year. From the latter of these offices he retired in 1830 with 
a pension of 800/. a year : the former he held till his death. When the 
scale and profits of his extra-official work—his ‘staff’—is taken into 
account, surely here is a flagrant case of amateurism. Yet can it be 
alleged that the administration of justice suffered, or that our country 
would have profited had this cobbler stuck more exclusively to his last ? 

With regard to the Clergy, the assertion that ‘the clerical pro- 
fession is still more evidently the profession of amateurs’ is, to say 
the least, an unexpected one. To the ordinary lay observer, ‘the 
cloth’ at the end of the nineteenth century offers a very different 
appearance in habits, in zeal, and in everything that marks a sense of 
professional dignity, from that which it presented at the end of the 
eighteenth. Mr. Brodrick’s stricturés upon the Clergy are too serious 
to be made in the vague, general way in which he has expressed 
them—too vague to admit of categorical reply, even had I enough 
knowledge of the subject to attempt it. In no part of his paper does 
it appear to me that Mr. Brodrick more clearly manifests the defects 
of the amateur critic. 

Coming to Agriculture, Iam on more familiar ground, and I would 
ask Mr. Brodrick in all seriousness whether he was writing from 
personal and practical knowledge, or merely repeating threadbare 
hearsay, in the following sentence : 

The British farmer has been more or less an amateur from time immemorial, 
disdainful of agricultural education, obstinately addicted to old-fashioned practices, 


and seldom looking upon his business as one in which he may possibly make his 
fortune. 


As to the last words, opportunities of making a fortune in British 
agriculture are so rare that he would be a singularly sanguine young 
man who should embark his capital therein in that expectation. What 
a farmer reasonably expects is to make a fair living, to earn moderate 
interest upon capital invested, and in good years and with favourable 
markets to accumulate something to meet the losses of bad years. 
‘Disdainful of agricultural education, obstinately addicted to old- 
fashioned practices’—is this consistent with the careful science 
which has rendered our agricultural stock—horses, cattle, sheep, 
pigs—the most valuable in the world—the strains from which every 
other country in the world has drawn and is drawing to enable them 
to compete, only too successfully, with the British producer? Is it 
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consistent with the revolution in the dairy industry, involving the 
establishment of creameries and butter-factories in most parts of the 
land, the necessary capital for these having been often found by 
farmers only? In the dairy districts of the North and over great 
parts of Ireland the old rough-and-ready system of butter and 
cheese making has been totally swept away; the industry is either 
conducted on a large scale by farmers with from 80 to 300 cows, or 
by creameries and factories to which the small men carry their 
produce. Of course there are slow farmers, more so in certain 
districts than others—slow to combine, slow to risk scanty capital 
in costly experiments—but to pour upon the whole class of agri- 
culturists the stale charge of immobility is to be blind to the great 
changes already wrought in the industry. The change in arable 
culture is not so much on the surface, yet even here five-and-twenty 
years have not prevailed to break the patient courage of good farmers. 
Only last week I came across a remarkable illustration of the scale 
upon which the industry is carried on in certain districts. It was 
that of a farmer holding one thousand acres of land in East Lothian 
at a rent of 5/. an acre, and satisfied with his bargain. Such a man 
would not easily fit into the class of amateurs. 

After pouring ridicule upon the methods of the British farmer, 
Mr. Brodrick is ready with the cheap advice of which the real 
amateur always has an abundant stock. In this instance it is even more 
preposterous than usual. Gardeners, we are told, are true profes- 
sionals, and farmers have only to ‘imitate the energy and ingenuity 
which have enriched our public and private gardens,’ and we should 
hear less of agricultural depression. Where is the analogy between 
the two classes? Mr. Brodrick is not talking of market-gardeners, 
but of those who invest the capital of their employers in flower-beds 
and live on fixed wages. If it were a mere question of decorative 
effect, perhaps the old and disappearing agriculture would be 
preferable to modern high-farming. 

The next profession dealt with is British Commerce. Like all 
honourable men, Mr. Brodrick has been profoundly shocked by the 
Hooley revelations. If that were a fair example of British com- 
mercial transactions or of the integrity of directors, we might chuck 
up the sponge at once. ‘Can it be,’ he asks, ‘ that our City men are 
in their hearts amateurs also?’ They would be very soon found out 
if they were, and a Bank of England note, instead of being accepted 
for as good as gold in any civilised country, would find its proper 
level. To dwell on a notorious and exceptional scandal and to pass 
without comment, except unfavourable, the conduct of an import 
trade of 500,000,000/. and an export trade of 300,000,000/. per 
annum is not a very convincing mode of argument. 

Business is business all the world over [wrote the late G. W. Steevens in 


The Land of the Dollar), but it is more emphatically business in the United States 
than anywhere else, In Eng and business is business, and there’s an end of it; 
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here business is everything, and there is no end or boundary to it. . . . The class 
which pursues politics day by day and week by week is a small one and neither 
very respectable nor very respected. The Church, literature, art, the services— 
they may be all very respectable things in their way if anybody has the curious 
fancy to make a life of them, But they are hardly regarded as serious careers. 
The leading men, go where you will—the show citizens that your hospitable 
entertainer gives you introductions to—are not any of these: they are the first 
men of business. The first men of business are the first men outright. 


If this be encomium, it is such as English merchants and bankers 
cannot hope to earn; but the system upon which it is bestowed 
has not proved proof against scandals analogous to the Hooley 
affair, and, on the whole, it appears as if results as good, if not so 
dazzling, are obtained from that pursued in this country. 

The lash is laid next upon the Civil Service, and, however 
distressing may be the conditions in commercial circles, ‘no one 
would think of comparing the standard and atmosphere of work in 
a merchant’s office with the languor prevailing among most junior 
clerks in public offices.’ This result is attributed to a want of en- 
couragement to the best men to attempt tasks requiring the higher 
order of intelligence. But it is difficult to discern how the work of 
a department is to be got through if clerks are to be allowed to pick 
and choose the most attractive kind of work. There is some likeli- 
hood of an increase of the amateur spirit under such novel 
conditions. The late Mr. Herman Merivale is quoted as having 
remarked significantly upon the greater prevalence of sick leave 
among Civil Service clerks, whose pay was not suspended during 
illness, compared with the Bar, where if a barrister went off duty 
he forfeited his fees. But Mr, Brodrick has already pointed out, 
first, that the Bar is amateur to the core (p. 528), and, second, that 
barristers without interest or conspicuous ability never get into 
practice at all. Mr. Merivale’s comparison, therefore, was made 
between the whole body of Civil Service clerks, including a vast 
number of youths, and a select survival of practising barristers, men 
of mature age. The system cannot be radically at fault which 
wrings from Mr. Brodrick the admission that most of the heads of 
departments in the Civil Service ‘ are no amateurs, either in training 
or spirit.’ Where was the training acquired? Under the very 
system which is so severely condemned. These ‘heads’ have passed 
slowly through the various grades in this atmosphere of languor, 
and yet prove admirable administrators in the end. It seems to 
amount to no more than this—that the brains and habits of three- 
score cannot be engrafted upon shoulders of three-and-twenty. 

Coming now to Parliament, the complaint is made that nearly 
all our legislators and statesmen are ‘essentially amateurs,’ and 
that if there existed in London, as in Paris, an LFcole libre des 
sciences politiques, it would attract few students. I do not know 
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how far budding French legislators take advantage of that institu- 
tion, nor how far it is responsible for their subsequent demeanour in 
the Chamber. I have witnessed some stormy and even discredit- 
able scenes in the House of Commons, but, on the whole, I think 
it will compare not unfavourably with other popular assemblies. 
There was a time in this country when young men of family could 
make sure of a safe seat, and might prepare themselves for the work 
of legislation with every confidence that their labour would not be 
thrown away. But the Reform Act of 1832, and the abolition of 
pocket boroughs, reduced such young men, always a very select 
number, to an infinitesimal proportion. It has been the boast of our 
Constitution ever since it was rendered a liberal one that the 
highest functions of citizenship were open to any man who could 
secure the confidence of a sufficient number of his fellows; its 
strength consists in the readiness—the ambition—of so many men 
of ability to sacrifice their time, their labour, their health, in the 
unpaid service of the community. If this is to be altered, if 
volunteer is to be interpreted as synonymous with amateur, and 
therefore judged objectionable, the clear corollary is payment 
of members. Objection to this may be founded, not necessarily 
upon such vital grounds as were given in Sir William Harcourt’s 
aphorism : ‘Once pay a member for his votes collectively, and he 
will very soon make a market for his individual votes.’ It may be 
taxen on the plain, common-sense argument spoken by Mr. Gladstone 
in debate : 

I contend that the public enjoys the fortunate advantage of having plenty of 
persons who are ready to serve it for nothing, and that the public is entitled to the 
benefit. When there are numbers of well-qualified men ready to give their labour 


without being paid, why should we get out of our way and insist upon adding to 
the taxation of the country for the purpose of giving them a payment? 


In The American Commonwealth Mr. Bryce has given a shrewd 
warning of the danger arising from making politics a close profes- 
sion. Payment of members, he says, ‘ contributes to keep up a class 
of professional politicians ; for the salary, though small compared 
with the incomes earned by successful merchants or lawyers, is 
a prize to men of the class whence professional politicians usually 
come.’ 

Now, in traversing some of Mr. Brodrick’s arguments, I must 
not be supposed to deny that there is a great deal in his paper 
worthy of earnest consideration. The subject is one which we can 
never afford to neglect; whatever we do, we must do it with our 
might, or we cannot retain the position we have acquired. My 
object has been to show that many of the charges brought against 
different professions are so ill-founded that they weaken confidence 
in the advocate of amendment. If it be granted that our Army, in 
spite of what it has accomplished, is not good value for our money 
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by reason of an amateur spirit pervading it, it does not strengthen 
the conviction to read that the Church, the Bar, the Educational 
Profession, Agriculture, the Civil and Diplomatic Services, the Fine 
Arts—everything, in short, in which a career may be sought by a 
young Englishman, except the Royal Navy and gardening—are 
equally tainted with the same benumbing influence. People can’t 
be got to believe that, especially on evidence which, in regard to 
some of these fields for energy, is manifestly and essentially that of 
an amateur critic. Still more is the moralist’s argument weakened 
by his admission that the leading men in all these professions 
(except Agriculture) are those of whom the nation may be justly 
proud. Every institution is known by its fruits; if these are sound 
there is not much to complain of in the trunk. Not the less ought 
we to take heed to Mr. Brodrick’s warning, and see that decay is 
dealt with as soon as it can be detected. My contention is that 
there are no signs of decay—no abatement of zeal—no withering of 
fidelity—in the public services, and that it is an ungracious and 
discouraging deed to undermine the repute of those who are 
spending their lives in maintaining the national honour. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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LORD ROSEBERY 
ON THE DANGERS TO BRITISH TRADE 


Are we worthy of our prodigious inheritance? Is the race which holds it capable 
of maintaining and developing it? Are we like the Romans, not merely a brave, 
but also a persistent, businesslike, alert, governing people? And if we can answer 
this affirmatively, as I hope we can, we have these further questions to ask ourselves. 
Are we going the right way about our work, and are our methods abreast of our 
times? ... 

Do we work hard enough? or rather, as I would put it, are we thorough enough ? 
a great word . . . which should thrill through all mankind from the age of reason 
to the shadow of death... . 

Commerce comes fairly within my limits as a bond of Empire. . . . Here there 
is, at any rate, ample opportunity for taking stock and considering methods. I 


cannot enter into the discussion whether there is cause for alarm as to the future oft 


our trade; there is no time for that, nor is this the place, but it may fairly be 
alleged that there are disquieting symptoms. Whether these symptoms be truthful 
indications or not, they are at any rate worthy of careful, incisive investigation. 
(Lord Rosebery’s Rectorial Address at Glasgow.) 


I HAVE been asked to make a small contribution to the discussion 
which Lord Rosebery invited, but very naturally did not himself 
pursue, in his Rectorial Address, with regard to the dangers which 
threaten the future of British trade. I believe those dangers to be 
very real, and although I have no desire to exaggerate them, and cer- 
tainly no inclination to consider them in a pessimistic spirit, yet I feeb 
sure the more clearly they are recognised the less formidable they are 
likely to prové. Those of us who are actively engaged in business 
and brought face to face with the practical treatment of industrial 
and economic problems are, perhaps, a little too much inclined to 
remain silent when such questions are discussed, and especially when 
our capacity, our enterprise, our business methods, are called in 
question and compared, greatly to our disadvantage, with those of rival 
peoples. Business men as a rule are not endowed with literary gifts. 
They are a somewhat inarticulate class. They are more anxious 
to exercise their methods than to explain ordefendthem. They have 
a dogged unexpressed belief that the race which built up the great 
fabric of British trade without continual self-questioning and analysis is 
capable of maintaining and extending it by the same silent methods. 
They are convinced that the past had its problems as well as the 
present, and that so far each generation has met and overcome its 
difficulties with the same quiet courage. It is true that their problems 
were not our problems ; but who shall say it was easier to be the first 
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to call into existence the vast organisation of production than it will 
be to face a world-wide competition in distribution? I do not 
suggest that business men of to-day are without misgivings as to the 
future. On the contrary, they are in a better position than others 
to perceive the altered conditions of trade, the enormous growth of 
competition, both in production and distribution, in every progressive 
country in the world, the growing confusion between political and 
economic aims, and, not least, the rapid changes in the relative 
industrial value and capacity of the citizens of different competing 
States. Confronted by a situation which they know to be difficult, and 
perhaps perilous, they welcome criticism and advice, and are grateful 
for such plain words as Lord Rosebery spoke at Glasgow. 

We know that Lord Rosebery has many of the gifts of the poet 
and of the artist as well as of the statesman. He not only hasaclear 
perception and a sure judgment of the essential points of a situation, 
but he possesses a grace of imagination and a charm of style which 
enable him to make even hard sayings palatable. And, above all, his 
is one of the few voices people are willing to hear. Even if the 
lesson he has to teach is not a new lesson, his words have always this 
peculiar value, that the country listens to them. Sothat when Lord 
Rosebery proclaims to his fellow-countrymen clearly and boldly, as 
he did at Glasgow, a great national need and a great national duty, 
the need for rigid self-examination and the duty of thoroughness, 
one may feel confident that his words will not fall upon deaf ears. 

What, then, are the dangers that lie in the path of British trade 
under the changed conditions of the world? I believe they come 
rather from within than from without, that they lie mainly, where 
our strength also lies, in our national character. We have lately 
had, in the South African campaign, so remarkable an exhibition of 
the qualities and defects of the national character, that for the 
moment both are unusually present to all our minds. The spec- 
tacle we have offered to the world in our military operations 
in South Africa, in their weak points and their strong points, has, 
I am convinced, an exact parallel in the spectacle we offer in 
our industrial war with our trade rivals all over the world, 
only the latter is obscured by the magnitude of the field of our 
operations. One can take the admitted defects in our military 
operations one by one and cap each with a similar defect in our 
commercial system. Is it the absence of scouting? We have in 
business the absence of knowledge of foreign languages and of 
efficient travellers, who are as much the eyes and ears of commerce 
as scouts are of an army. Isit the absence of maps and of acquaint- 
ance with the enemy’s country? We have the lack of knowledge of 
commercial geography and of the peculiar wants and tastes of parti- 
cular markets. Is it want of ready adaptability to new and unex- 
pected conditions in a campaign? We have the obstinate adherence 
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to old methods and standard makes in markets which require special 
and individual treatment. But the similarity goes far deeper than 
this. In both war and commerce you have the same want of calcu- 
lated foresight, of preparation in advance against all possible contin- 
gencies: the same sanguine conviction that it is no use looking too 
far ahead, that it will be time enough to deal with difficulties when 
they arise. And, most serious of all, you have in both the same 
absence of—may we not say prejudice against ?—-systematic profes- 
sional training. The present Bishop of London once said that the 
British boy not only disliked knowledge, but despised it. I believe 
the British man—be he soldier or civilian—despises professional 
training. He prefers to trust to natural gifts and natural 
predispositions. Technical education in England at the present 
time is an absolutely artificial growth. Apart from the great 
towns, such as Leeds and Manchester, or certain admirable insti- 
tutions in London, it has no real root. It is offered without con- 
viction by those who have to administer the funds accidentally set 
aside by Parliament for the purpose, and it is received with a sort 
of sullen acquiescence by those for whom it is intended. And yet in 
the complete reorganisation of our system of education lies the main 
hope of our commercial future. If it is true that our national 
security depends upon the reorganisation of our military system, it is 
at least as true that the maintenance of our commercial position in the 
world depends upon the reorganisation of our educational system. 

A careful comparison of the circumstances and conditions which 
are favourable and unfavourable to the maintenance of our commercial 
position reveals the fact that it is mainly in preliminary training, 
and in the intellectual and moral qualities that result from such 
training, that we are inferior to our most formidable rivals. All 
the advantages of an earlier start, of longer experience, of the habit 
of large business and acquaintance with great affairs, are ours. Our 
population is as well endowed—its manual dexterity is as great, its 
industry as well proved—as any other people. The boldness and 
enterprise of our capitalists can hardly be surpassed. So long as we 
had to compete with people who depended, like ourselves, upon 
natural gifts and rule-of-thumb experience, we had a marked 
advantage in the industrial struggle. It is only since other 
countries have begun to educate and train their people upon care- 
fully-thought-out scientific principles that their rivalry has begun to 
turn to our disadvantage. Just as undisciplined courage proves in 
the long run of no avail against disciplined forces in the field, so in 
industrial warfare, I fear, untutored natural gifts must eventually 
succumb to the superiority of careful professional training. Educa- 
tion is becoming, indeed, for us a question of vital and imperial 
importance. And really it is not so much a question of elaborating 
a new system of primary, secondary, and technical education. What 
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is wanted is to bring home to the minds of our people the meaning 
and importance of education in the vitally critical struggle of the 
new century. How shall we breathe into them the spirit which has 
made the North Germans the best-educated people in Europe, with 
the result that they are turning their country into one of the most 
prosperous workshops in the world ? 

To bring about any great effort, to start any great movement, 
you must tap the springs of emotion that lie below the surface of 
our national character. We have lately seen how easily the courage 
the enthusiasm, and the patriotism of our people can be fanned into 
flame and our system of imperial defence strengthened almost 
indefinitely. Thousands were found willing to come forward at a 
moment’s notice in defence of the Empire. But can the most 
imaginative of us conceive a wave of enthusiasm for education passing 
over this country, and carrying thousands into the schools, because 
the trade of the Empire was threatened? Yet of the two great 
heritages which have come down to us from the past—our Empire 
and our Trade—the one is as vital to our existence as the other, and 
education has become as necessary to the maintenance of trade as 
physical strength and high courage and skilled organisation are to 
the maintenance of Empire. 

It was my privilege during the autumn tovisit Germany in company 
with several of my co-directors of the Imperial Continental Gas Associa- 
tion. The object of our journey was to inspect the gas and electric 
stations of the Association in Vienna, Prague, Berlin, Hanover, 
Frankfort, Aachen, Brussels and Antwerp. For this purpose we had 
to traverse and retraverse Germany both in its length and breadth— 
so that practically the greater part of that country passed before us 
as in a moving diorama. What struck one at first sight was the 
amazing material development of Germany even during the last few 
years. The stately splendour of Vienna—a city which always looks 
too spacious for its population; the tasteless magnificence of Berlin 
—that paradise of good municipal government ; the solid wealth of 
Frankfort, all bear witness to the progress of the German people. 
But it is along the lines of railway that one sees the most remarkable 
signs of change. In every town we passed, and even in the villages, 
immense factories and workshops had been erected or were in process 
oferection. The whole country seemed to be humming with business 
activity. Small towns were becoming large towns, villages towns. 
Every one appeared to be animated with boundless hope and intense 
confidence. There were signs everywhere of the universal belief that 
the industrial future of Germany has no limits. And yet it was evi- 
dent that all this development and growth was carefully following 
the lines of prudence and foresight. All the works we saw were 
admirably planned, and were supplied with the newest and best 
machinery, It was clear that in many cases great extensions were 
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being made—not to meet an actual increase of trade, but in 
anticipation of markets which have yet to be secured: just as, in 
the extension of their towns, the new streets do not follow the new 
houses, but the houses follow the lines of carefully planned streets. 

And here I venture to sound a note of warning. Just because 
Germany has so enormously increased her means of production, and 
is yearly drawing an increasing proportion of her population into 
industrial life, she will feel the next period of commercial depression 
far more keenly than she has felt any before. She will begin to 
taste the bitters of temporary over-production, and will have sooner 
or later to deal with the sorrowful problem of the unemployed. All 
the demons that dog the footsteps of a highly organised industrial 
people will be at her heels, and I doubt if all her gifts of calculation 
and foresight will avail to exorcise them. 

We inspected forty-two of our own establishments of one kind or 
another in the various cities I have mentioned. In almost all cases 
these are works employing only native workmen, but under the 
charge and control of an English chief-engineer. Many of these 
works are of considerable size and importance. On the outskirts of 
Berlin, upon an open heath of a hundred acres, the Association is 
building one of the finest gasworks on the continent of Europe. 
We had, therefore, an exceptional opportunity of seeing the general 
character and condition of a large number of German and Belgian 
working men, from the unskilled yardman to the highly skilled 
mechanic in a meter factory. I have no desire to compare them 
with our own working mef& to the disadvantage of the latter. It 
would be neither fair nor true. Both English and North Germans 
have their own great individual merits. It was impossible, however, 
not to admire the appearance and manners of the German workmen. 
As we passed through the retort-houses down the long lines of 
furnaces the men stood to attention and saluted their seldom seen 
foreign employers with military civility. Indeed, one saw everywhere 
evidences of the salutary discipline of military service in the manners 
and physique of the men, as well as in the line of shower-baths, 
where nightly, before going to their homes, the stokers are made to 
strip and wash off the dirt of their grimy calling. 

In Belgium, where military service is less strict, the bearing and 
manners of the men showed a great falling-off from the standard of 
Germany. But there too the signs of industrial enterprise and 
immense material development were extremely remarkable. 

Such a journey brought home to one’s mind, as nothing else 
could, the character of the rivals we shall have to contend with in 
the coming fierce struggle for the trade of the world: their energy, 
their industry, their foresight, their marvellous equipment—and, most 
impressive of all, the disciplined and educated population from which 
their workers are drawn. The last is of absolutely paramount 
importance. I doubt, indeed, if anything else matters, because, apart 
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from it, we have so many points in our favour. I was discussing this 
very question with a prominent and experienced banker in Berlin, 
and he immediately put his finger upon our weak place. ‘ You are,’ 
he said, ‘ the first people in the world, with your great empire and your 
great trade, your wonderful administrative gifts and your inexhaustible 
enterprise, but your danger lies in the want of education of your people. 
if you can overcome that, in my opinion you have nothing to fear.’ 

We left Germany sobered by what we had seen and the reflections 
it suggested to our minds; and yet not without pride in the thought 
that our own great undertaking, typical of hundreds of similar under- 
takings all over the world, was the result of British enterprise and 
British capital; that in Vienna, Berlin, Frankfort and Aachen—the 
four ancient and modern capitals of Imperial Germany—were British 
industrial establishments, which under the stimulus of their alien 
surroundings were not only equal to any such establishments in Ger- 
many, but, thanks to their English engineers, showed a perfection of 
orderliness, a finish, almost a daintiness which is still purely and 
characteristically English. 

I believe, then, that the most threatening danger to British trade 
lies partly in the inadequate and antiquated educational provision 
which we make for our people, rich and poor, but most of all in the 
absence of the spirit which alone makes education of any value. 
You may take a horse to the water, but blows will not make him 
drink. You may provide by legislation the finest system of educa- 
tion in the world, but unless you can convince your people of the 
advantages, and indeed the grim necessity, of educational training, 
your labour is in vain. Our continued prosperity blinds us a little 
to the risks we are running. Probably British enterprise was never 
more active, more far-reaching, more daring than it is to-day, but is 
it possible that much of it is the activity of finance rather than of 
industry ? I make no assertion. I merely sound a note of warning. 
The true business of an industrial people is production, and not 
finance. Money-finding is a sign of prosperity, but it may also be a 
sign of decadence. In any case, the best equipment of producers is 
technical training in its widest and not merely its limited sense, 
and to that we come again as a great national, nay, a great imperial 
need. Iam aware that education is an unpopular subject, and that 
no bore is quite so appalling as the educational bore. It is sadly 
true, and it adds to the difficulty of overcoming the great vis inertie 
which bars the way to any sanguine hope of immediate change, 
Military reforms in all countries have been brought about by military 
breakdowns, or by actual disasters in the field. Educational reform 
can have no such stern driving force behind it, because industrial 
defeat shows itself by slow dispersal, and not by visible rout. 

The new century opens with two pressing problems which should 
engage the attention of the Government: the reorganisation of 
imperial defence, the organisation of national education. The two 
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problems are curiously alike and curiously different. Will the Govern- 
ment have the courage to grapple with either or both? Who can 
say? To whichever problem they apply themselves, one can only 
hope they will give heed to Lord Rosebery’s eloquent appeal for rigid 
self-examination and absolute thoroughness. 

HENRY BIRCHENOUGH. 





NOTE 


A PAPAL INDULGENCE 


A statement appeared in the last issue of this Review on the 
subject of an alleged Papal Indulgence granted to Josef Mayer of 
Oberammergau and his children, the accuracy of which has been 
warmly challenged by Cardinal Vaughan and many other Catholics. 

The Editor has requested the writer of the article to furnish him 
with precise evidence in justification of that statement, and the 
writer has undertaken to procure from Oberammergau an exact 
reproduction and translation of the document in question, but is 
unable to do so in time for publication this month. 

Further reference to the matter must therefore stand over until 
the January number of this Review, when it is hoped that the 
general subject of Indulgences may also be treated by a competent 
Catholic authority. 

Epitor, NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return uwnaccepted MSS. 
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